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After 2 days of 
criticism, trump 
says NATO now 
in better shape 

By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 

BRUSSELS — President Don¬ 
ald Trump declared Thursday 
that NATO was “much stronger” 
than when the two-day summit of 
world leaders began, citing prog¬ 
ress toward increased defense 
spending. 

Trump set off a brief com¬ 
motion at NATO headquarters 
Thursday when he issued new 
spending demands on allies, forc¬ 
ing the alliance to convene an 
emergency session. 

When Trump emerged from the 
session, he said that he remains 
committed to the 70-year-old al¬ 
liance despite his harsh rhetoric 
toward it. 

“I told people I would be very 
unhappy if they didn’t up their 
commitments,” Trump said. “I 
think that NATO is much stronger 
now than it was two days ago.” 

Trump said all allies have 
agreed to reach the current 
NATO benchmark of dedicating 
2 percent of gross domestic prod¬ 
uct to defense and that it would 
happen in a “relatively short pe¬ 
riod of years.” 

Shortly afterward, French 
President Emmanuel Macron 
denied that NATO powers had 
agreed to increase defense spend¬ 
ing beyond the previous 2 percent 
goal by 2024. 

SEE NATO ON PAGE 6 



Courtesy of NATO 


“I told people I would be very 
unhappy if they didn’t up their 
(spending) commitnients,” 
President Donald Trump said 
about his criticism of NATO allies. 



Michael PERRv/Courtesy of the U.S. Army National Guard 


Spc. Juan A. Garcia Jr. completes monthly services on a U.S. Customs and Border Protection vehicle in Weslaco, Texas. Garcia is 
assigned to Hotel Company, 536 Brigade Support Battalion, supporting Operation Guardian Support along the U.S. southern border. 

Troops sent to border remain far from immigration front lines 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

Nearly 2,000 National Guard troops have 
been mobilized in the past three months to 
help protect the U.S. southern border from a 
surge in migration from Central America, yet 
many soldiers have been relegated to behind- 
the-scenes support roles, far from the front 
lines of the battle against unlawful crossings 
into the United States. 

President Donald Trump announced in 
April up to 4,000 National Guard troops 
would deploy to the southern borders of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and California 


■ Plan to build housing for 
7,500 immigrant children 
at Texas base takes shape 

Page 8 

to help guard against unlawful immigration, 
but less than half of the soldiers are on the 
ground with U.S. Border Patrol guarding 
against unauthorized migrants. 

When National Guard troops were sent to 
help bolster border patrols in 2014 under for¬ 


mer President Barack Obama, the soldiers 
were armed and wearing full gear. The day- 
to-day mission of the Guard deployed this 
time in Texas is starkly different. 

This joint Guard-Border Patrol mission, 
known as Operation Guardian Support, keeps 
soldiers back from the border and in stations 
where they perform tasks such as vehicle 
maintenance, administrative duties, moni¬ 
toring of surveillance data collected through 
cameras and sensors along the border, and 
clearing vegetation to improve sightlines in 
the field. 

SEE SUPPORT ON PAGE 8 
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American 
killed in 
combat in 
Afghanistan 


2 WWII bombs at 
Army garrison in 
removed 


An unexploded 250-pound U.S. bomb from World War II sits 
partially buried Thursday at a construction site near Smith Barracks 
on U.S. Army Garrison Baumholder, Germany. 


Germany 



Courtesy of the U.S. Army 


By Will Morris 

Stars and Stripes 

BAUMHOLDER, Germany 
— For the second time in two 
days, explosive ordnance dispos¬ 
al teams were called in Thursday 
to remove an unexploded, 250- 
pound World War II bomb from 
a construction site near Smith 
Barracks on U.S. Army Garrison 
Rheinland-Pfalz in Baumholder. 

All future construction at the 
site has been placed on hold until a 
detailed survey of the area can be 
completed, garrison commander 
Col. Jason T. Edwards said. 

Finding unexploded ordnance 
in Germany is a relatively com¬ 
mon occurrence, but finding two 
bombs in two days in the same 
place is not, Edwards said. 


Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa 
— A Camp Schwab Marine was 
arrested after a rifle bullet was 
found in his bag at Naha Airport, 
Japanese police said. 

Master Sgt. Christopher Olets- 
ki, 37, was taken into custody 
at a domestic terminal security 
checkpoint at approximately 


“We are going to do an assess¬ 
ment of the area to determine if 
there is any danger at the instal¬ 
lation,” he said. 

A German construction crew 
found the first US. bomb on 
Wednesday while making im¬ 
provements to the base’s water 
system, said Master Sgt. Daniel 
W. Bailey, spokesman for the 21st 
Theater Sustainment Command. 

German authorities were 
called, and they then notified 
Army officials and the 720th Ex¬ 
plosive Ordnance Disposal Com¬ 
pany, a subordinate unit of the 
16th Sustainment Brigade. 

Soldiers removed the unfused 
bomb from the site and moved it 
to a nearby German base. 

The next morning, the same 
construction crew found the sec- 


9:45 a.m. Monday after the bullet 
was found, a Tomigusuku police 
spokesman said. 

Oletski later acknowledged the 
bullet was his and said he must 
have forgotten to remove it from 
his luggage before traveling, the 
spokesman said. 

Oletski was released Tuesday 
and the case was sent to the Naha 


ond munition — also an unex¬ 
ploded, unfused 250-pound bomb 
— at the same site. Both muni¬ 
tions are slated to be destroyed, 
Bailey said. 

In each instance, large parts 
of the Baumholder base were 
cordoned off and access was pre¬ 
vented to multiple areas, includ¬ 
ing the post exchange, one gym, 
the base library, a dining facil¬ 
ity and at least one barracks. On 
Wednesday night, plans were 
made to house a group of soldiers 
in a gym, but those plans were 
scrapped when the first bomb 
was removed and the all-clear 
announcement was given. 


District Public Prosecutor’s Of¬ 
fice, the spokesman said. He 
will be charged with violating 
Japan’s Explosives Control Act. 
If convicted, he faces up to a 
year imprisonment or as much as 
$4,456.59 in fines. 

Police officials said this type of 
incident happens too frequently 
and urged US. servicemembers 


On average, more than 2,000 
tons of unexploded bombs and 
other munitions are found each 
year in Germany. 

In June, a WWII-era British 
incendiary bomb was removed 
from the Army’s Robinson Bar¬ 
racks after being discovered at 
a construction site on post. In 
November, officials defused a 
500-pound bomb near the Army’s 
training center in the suburban 
Stuttgart town of Boeblingen, 
which forced the evacuation of 
about 500 residents. 

morris.william@stripes.com 
Twitter: @willatstripes 


traveling in Japan to be vigilant. 

“We cannot stress enough to 
please check all your pockets and 
compartments in your luggage 
before departing your home,” 
the police spokesman said. “You 
are in Japan and Japan has 
much more strict rules than your 
country.” 
news@stripes.com 


By Corey Dickstein 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A U.S. ser- 
vicemember was killed Thursday 
in eastern Afghanistan during a 
combat operation alongside Af¬ 
ghan security forces, military of¬ 
ficials said. 

An Afghan security force mem¬ 
ber also was killed in the operation 
and several others were wounded, 
according to a statement issued 
by U.S. Forces-Afghanistan. 

The name of the servicemem- 
ber was being withheld, pending 
notification of next of kin, which 
is Pentagon policy. The death 
marks the fourth US. fatality in 
Afghanistan this year and the 
second in recent days. 

Army Cpl. Joseph Maciel was 
killed Saturday in an apparent in¬ 
sider attack in Tirin Kot district 
in the southern Uruzgan prov¬ 
ince. Two other soldiers were 
wounded in the attack. Maciel 
and the wounded soldiers were 
assigned to the 3rd Infantry Divi¬ 
sion’s 1st Battalion, 28th Infantry 
Regiment, which is deployed to 
provide security for the Army’s 
1st Security Force Assistance 
Brigade, or SFAB. The SFAB 
is spread across Afghanistan to 
train and advise Afghan front¬ 
line forces. 

The statement from U.S. Forc¬ 
es-Afghanistan on Thursday did 
not provide additional details 
about the American who was 
killed or the operation, includ¬ 
ing where it took place and what 
enemy group it was targeting. 


Marine arrested at airport after bullet found in luggage 
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US troops aid 
Japanese flood 
recovery effort 


By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 

MARINE CORPS AIR STA¬ 
TION IWAKUNI, Japan — U.S. 
servicemembers are working 
alongside locals to help people 
affected by devastating floods in 
western Japan. 

More than 50 sailors and Ma¬ 
rines joined a volunteer effort 
organized by Iwakuni’s Single 
Marine Program on Thursday, 
heading for flood-hit neighbor¬ 
hoods. Torrential waters and 
landslides that have killed more 
than 170 in recent days. 

The troops split into two groups 
who worked in three-hour shifts 
alongside local volunteers. 

One group spent the morning 
cleaning flood-damaged homes 
near the Shimato River in Iwaku- 
ni City’s Shuto neighborhood. 

One resident, who identified 
himself only as Manabe, said 
he awoke early on Saturday to 
find the lower story of his house 
underwater. 

“I’ve never faced this kind of 
disaster in my lifetime,” he said 
as he watched servicemembers 
carry his belongings to a growing 
pile of waterlogged items from 


neighborhood homes. “I went 
downstairs and everything we 
owned was floating, and now has 
to be thrown out.” 

The man said he’s emotionally 
damaged by the flood. 

“I never expected anything 
like this in my lifetime ... but I 
know that this will not be the last 
hardship I will face. I have to stay 
positive,” he said. 

The volunteers pulled up, 
scrubbed and dried floorboards 
from some homes. 

The hope is that they can be 
reused as residents rebuild their 
lives. 

The effort shows Marines care 
about their neighbors, said Lance 
Cpl. Angela Cordone, a military 
police officer who also volunteers 
at local schools and orphanages. 

Iwakuni local government offi¬ 
cials reported two deaths and one 
minor injury from the flooding, 
which caused mudslides and road 
closures in the area. Six homes 
in Iwakuni were destroyed and 
hundreds damaged by water, the 
officials said. 

“We have no estimated timeline 
of how long the recovery efforts 
will take,” an official said. 

The Iwakuni volunteers plan 



Photos by James BouNOER/Stars and Stripes 


A military policeman assigned to Marine Corps Air Station Iwakuni 
adds to the growing pile of personal belongings from homes in the 
Shuto area of Iwakuni, Japan, on Thursday. 



to continue their work through 
Sunday. 

Stripes correspondent Hana Kusumoto 
contributed to this article. 
bolinger.james@stripes.com 
Twitter: @bolingerj2004 



Above: Lance. Cpl. Brendan 
Cabey loads water-damaged 
items into a truck during flood 
cleanup operations in Iwakuni 
last week. 

Left: Lance Cpl. Gavin Pitzer 
hands saturated floor boards to 
fellow Marines during cleanup. 


Thousands 
remain in 
shelters after 
deadly floods 

Associated Press 

TOKYO — More than 7,000 
people were still in evacuation 
shelters and many more were 
struggling with basic needs 
Thursday after severe flooding 
and landslides last week in west¬ 
ern Japan that caused at least 200 
deaths. 

The disastrously heavy rainfall 
caused damage over a widespread 
area, with most of the deaths in 
and around Hiroshima. Power 
and water outages were common, 
and damage to roads and railway 
tracks disrupted deliveries of 
food and relief supplies. 

Water shortages were even af¬ 
fecting some of the evacuation 
centers, which are usually priori¬ 
ty destinations for relief supplies. 

Floodwaters have subsided in 
most places but left behind mas¬ 
sive debris including broken 
trees, furniture and mangled 
cars that still need to be moved 
out of the way. 

Disrupted distribution systems 
are keeping lives in the disaster 
zone difficult. 

Convenience stores are open 
shorter hours, and dozens of out¬ 
lets of mgjor chains such as Fam¬ 
ily Mart, 7-Eleven and Lawson 
were closed due to delayed deliv¬ 
eries, supply shortages or flood¬ 
ing in Hiroshima, Okayama and 
Ehime. 

McDonald’s said five outlets in 
Hiroshima and another in Ehime 
were without water. 


N. Korea skips meeting with US on remains of war dead 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — In the latest 
snub of a U.S. administration eager to show 
progress on efforts to rid the communist 
state of nuclear weapons. North Korean 
officials skipped planned talks on repatri¬ 
ating the remains of American war dead 
Thursday. 

The no-show fuels growing skepticism 
over the North’s commitment to the “com¬ 
plete denuclearization” of the Korean 
Peninsula as promised during the June 12 
summit between President Donald Trump 
and North Korean leader Kim Jong Un. 

Secretary of State Mike Pompeo an¬ 
nounced that the talks would be held in 
the truce village of Panmunjom after his 
visit to North Korea last week, although he 
added the caveat that “it could move by one 
day or two.” 

Officials from the Defense POW/MIA 
Accounting Agency traveled to the U.N.- 
controlled area in the heavily fortified 
border for the meeting but the North Kore¬ 
ans never showed up, according to official 
sources. 

South Korean media also reported that 
the North Koreans didn’t show up, citing 
government officials. 

More details were not immediately 
available. The U.S.-led United Nations 
Command’s public affairs office referred 
questions to the State Department. The 
US. Embassy in Seoul said it had no im¬ 


mediate information. 

American officials have been on standby 
for weeks and have sent wooden coffins 
and flags to Panmunjom in preparation for 
a handover. 

The agreement on the return of remains 
of Americans believed to have been lost on 
the North Korean side of the border during 
the 1950-53 war, “including the immediate 
repatriation of those already identified,” 
was the only concrete commitment on the 
four-point summit declaration. 

The other points included a general 
commitment to the “complete denuclear¬ 
ization” of the divided peninsula, joint ef¬ 
forts to build “a lasting and stable peace 
regime,” and improved bilateral relations. 

Trump also announced that the U.S. 
would suspend “war games” with South 
Korea. 

Pompeo traveled to the North last week 
to try to iron out the details amid criticism 
that the U.S. administration had already 
given up too much too soon and was being 
played. 

He left with only an agreement to set up 
working groups to discuss aspects of the 
deal, including the planned meeting on re¬ 
turning the remains. 

It would be the first such repatriation in 
more than a decade after a joint search ef¬ 
fort was halted amid rising tensions over 
the North’s nuclear weapons program. 

Pompeo underscored the importance he 
places on the issue earlier this week when 
he tweeted that North Korea had commit¬ 


ted to repatriating remains. 

“This step will build trust & confidence 
btw US & DPRK,” he tweeted on Monday, 
using the acronym for North Korea’s offi¬ 
cial name. 

More than 36,000 U.S. troops died in 
the three-year war, which ended in an ar¬ 
mistice instead of a peace treaty, leaving 
the peninsula divided by one of the world’s 
most heavily fortified borders. 

That number includes 7,702 who are 
missing in action, with an estimated 5,300 
believed to have been lost in the North, ac¬ 
cording to the Hawaii-based DPAA, which 
oversees the effort. 

The agency also says that North Korean 
officials have indicated they have “as many 
as 200 sets of remains” already recovered 
that could be ready for return. Identities 
would not be confirmed until after what is 
often a lengthy and complicated forensics 
process. 

Joint U.S.-North Korean military search 
teams recovered 229 sets of American 
remains from North Korea between 1996 
and 2005. 

The United States was allowed to conduct 
33 investigative and recovery operations 
in the country before former President 
George W. Bush’s administration called off 
the search, claiming the safety of Ameri¬ 
can participants was not guaranteed. 

Critics at the time also argued the North 
was using the program to extort money 
from Washington, prompting the label 
“bones for bucks.” 


The last repatriation was in 2007 when 
then-New Mexico Gov. Bill Richardson 
traveled to Pyongyang and returned with 
six sets of remains. 

Pompeo’s reception in Pyongyang last 
week was chillier than during his previous 
two trips to the North Korean capital and 
he didn’t meet with Kim Jong Un. On the 
day he left, the North issued a statement on 
state-run media accusing the United States 
of “gangster-like” demands for unilateral 
disarmament. 

U.S. officials and experts have said the 
shift in attitude was to be expected as the 
North Koreans are known for brinkman¬ 
ship and trying to up the ante ahead of 
tough negotiations over their nuclear mis¬ 
sile program. 

The Trump administration has insisted 
that progress is being made. 

North Korea has imposed a testing mor¬ 
atorium, with the last missile test occur¬ 
ring on Nov. 28, and it destroyed its main 
nuclear testing facility, although experts 
say those moves could be reversed. 

“President Trump still believes that the 
agreement that was reached in Singapore 
where North Korea agreed to complete de¬ 
nuclearization represents a commitment 
that we can make progress on,” Vice Presi¬ 
dent Mike Pence told Fox News on Tues¬ 
day in an interview. 

“We’re going to continue to work through 
that,” the vice president said. “We’re not 
going to be sidelined or sidetracked.” 

gamel.kirn@stripes.com 

Twitter: @kimgamel 
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Rededicated McCain adds new namesake 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, Japan — The USS 
John S. McCain has a new namesake: Sen. John S. 
McCain III. 

The ship, originally christened in 1992 in honor of 
the maverick pohtician’s Navy admiral father, “Jack” 
and grandfather, “Slew,” was rededicated Thursday 
to also honor the former Republican presidential can¬ 
didate and Vietnam veteran. 

Secretary of the Navy Richard Spencer and top 
Navy brass gathered for the ceremony on the deck of 
a ship still under repair for damage suffered in a col¬ 
lision with an oil tanker near Singapore last fall that 
cost 10 sailors’ lives. 

The McCain has been undergoing repairs in dry 
dock at Yokosuka since late last year. Its mast is still 
covered with scaffolding, and large swaths of steel, 
red with primer and rust from the port’s salty, humid 
air, cover the area damaged in the crash. 

Before the McCain returns to sea — which Spen¬ 
cer said could happen as soon as early 2019 — the 
rust will be sanded and the steel painted to make the 
ship look as good as new or better, given the modern¬ 
ization efforts underway alongside the repairs. 

The rededication happened 64 years to the day 
after the first USS John S. McCain, which honored 
only the senior McCain, was commissioned. 

The commander of the modern USS John S. Mc¬ 
Cain, Cmdr. Micah Murphy, said now-Sen. McCain 
attended that commissioning as a 16-year-old. The 
current ship was commissioned in 1994, and McCain 
attended that event too. 

Adm. John “Sidney” McCain Sr. served in World 
Wars I and II, commanding a carrier task force dur¬ 


ing the battle of Okinawa. He was on board the USS 
Missouri when Japan surrendered. McCain Sr. died 
four days later. 

Adm. John “Jack” McCain Jr. fought in WWII and 
the Vietnam War and led the Pacific Command from 
1968 to 1972. 

McCain Jr. and his father were the first father-son 
duo to attain the rank of four-star admiral. McCain 
Jr. remained in the Navy while his son was taken as 
a prisoner of war for five years during the Vietnam 
War. 

McCain III, who has been battling brain cancer for 
more than a year, was not in attendance Thursday, 
but Spencer said the senator was given a document 
announcing the addition of his name and a photo¬ 
graph of the destroyer flying its “Big Bad John” ship 
flag. “He was very taken by that and, as you know, he 
never would have asked for this,” Spencer said. “It 
was a true joy to add his name to this for what he’s 
done for our country and its national defense.” 

Murphy said the senator will also receive the flag 
flown at the ceremony Thursday. 

“This country would not be the same without the 
services of all three of these great men,” Spencer said 
at the ceremony. “Sidney (Slew), Jack and John: three 
distinguished officers, three truly remarkable Amer¬ 
icans. They sail along with every man and woman on 
this ship. Their legacy lives on in all of you and in the 
enduring spirit of the John S. McCain.” 

Spencer and senior staff also met troops and toured 
Marine Corps Air Station Iwakuni on Thursday. 
Iwakuni is home to the Marines’ F-35B Lighting II 
fighter jets and houses the Navy’s Carrier Air Wing 
5. 


doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter; @CaitlinDoornbos 




Above: Secretary 
of the Navy 
Richard Spencer 
enters the USS 
John S. McCain's 
rededication 
ceremony Thursday. 
Left: The McCain 
has been undergoing 
repairs in dry dock 
at Yokosuka since 
late last year. 
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Lightning Forge kicks off in Hawaii with Indiana National Guard 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHAFTER, Hawaii 
— The 25th Infantry Division 
begins its largest brigade-level 
exercise on Oahu on Sunday and 
includes for the first time an Indi¬ 
ana National Guard battalion. 

Lightning Forge, which runs 
through July 30, is supposed to 
maintain the division’s combat 
readiness. 

Soldiers with the 2nd Infantry 


A hacker stole information 
about combat drones and per¬ 
sonnel assignments from a Ne¬ 
vada-based Air Force officer’s 
computer and sought to sell some 
of the documents on the dark web 
until his effort was revealed by a 
web security firm. 

The hacker offered training 
manuals for the US. military’s 
MQ-9 Reaper drone and a list of 
airmen working with the drones 
for sale until last week via the 
dark web, a part of the internet 
that generally requires anonym¬ 
ity tools and authorization to 
access. 

The training and maintenance 
material is not classified but is 
considered sensitive information 
and “furnished upon condition 
that it will not be released to an¬ 
other nation” without appropriate 
Defense Department authority. 


Brigade Combat Team will use 
blank ammunition and explosive 
simulators during day and night 
training at Dillingham Army Air¬ 
field on the North Shore, Kahuku 
Training Area and Schofield Bar¬ 
racks East Range, the Army said. 

“This is our chance annually 
to get together and do brigade- 
level collective training and pull 
in all the enabling units that are 
required for us to operate in any 
environment,” Lt. Col. Curtis 
Kellogg said Wednesday. 


The $150 deal offered by an 
unidentified English-speaking 
hacker was halted following a 
threat analysis by the cyberse¬ 
curity group Recorded Future’s 
Insikt Group, according to the 
company’s website. 

Recorded Future reported the 
hacker’s activities to military re¬ 
sponse teams, who will determine 
the ramifications of the security 
breach, the company said. 

“I’ve been personally investi¬ 
gating the dark web for almost 
15 years, and this is the first time 
I’ve uncovered documents of this 
nature,” Andrei Barysevich, di¬ 
rector of advanced collection at 
Recorded Future, wrote in his 
report. 

“This type of document would 
typically be stolen by nation¬ 
state hackers,” he wrote. “They 
wouldn’t be offering it on the dark 
web, and certainly not for $150.” 

Recorded Future reached out 
to the thief as a newly registered 


The unit’s two infantry combat 
brigades take turns participat¬ 
ing in Lightning Forge, which 
prepares them for a fall rotation 
to the Joint Readiness Training 
Center at Fort Polk, La. 

New this year is the partici¬ 
pation of the Indiana National 
Guard’s 1st Battalion, 151st In¬ 
fantry Regiment. 

In 2016, the battalion was in¬ 
tegrated with the Hawaii-based 
2nd Brigade Combat Team under 
the Army’s Associated Unit pro¬ 


member of a hacking forum after 
they noticed suspicious online 
advertisements for the military 
training manual and a list of air¬ 
men assigned to the 432nd Air¬ 
craft Maintenance Squadron at 
Creech Air Force Base, Nev. 

While posing as a potential 
buyer, Barysevich learned the 
hacker stole sensitive military 
documents from the home net¬ 
work of an Air Force captain with 
the 432nd AMXS. 

The hacker used a search en¬ 
gine called Shodan to find the 
captain’s unsecured Netgear 
router and gained access using 
the device’s default password. The 
hacker then stole files from his 
computer, including a recent cer¬ 
tificate of completion for Cyber 
Awareness Challenge training, a 
mandated online course for most 
DOD personnel. 

After the drone manuals were 
uploaded, the hacker also posted 
an Ml Abrams Tank mainte- 


gram, which links Reserve and 
National Guard units with active- 
duty ones. 

“They live in Indiana, but 
they wear the Tropic Lightning 
patch,” said Kellogg. “For all in¬ 
tents and purposes, they are part 
of the division — albeit they are a 
National Guard battalion.” 

About 400 Indiana guards¬ 
men are in Hawaii for Lightning 
Forge, along with a separate pla¬ 
toon-level combined-arms live- 
fire drill that they’ll conduct as a 


nance manual, a tank platoon 
training course, a crew survival 
course and documentation on im¬ 
provised explosive device mitiga¬ 
tion tactics. 

The hacker did not disclose to 
Recorded Future the source of 
the additional materials. 

“While such course books are 
not classified materials on their 
own, in unfriendly hands they 
could provide an adversary the 
ability to assess technical capabil¬ 
ities and weaknesses in one of the 
most technologically advanced 
aircrafts,” Barysevich said. 

Recorded Future is assist¬ 
ing law enforcement with an 
investigation. 

Researchers at the firm said 
they have a “high degree of con¬ 
fidence” the hacker is from South 
America but did not elaborate 
further, citing the investigation, 
according to a CNN report. 

howard.william@stripes.com 
Twitter @Howard_Stripes 


unit, he said. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 


Afghan officials: Taliban kill 
at least 15 troops, 4 police 



AP 


Afghan security forces inspect at the site of a suicide bombing 
Wednesday outside an education department building in Jalalabad, 
east of Kabul, A^hanistan. 


By Amir Shah 

Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — The 
Taliban struck Thursday in Af¬ 
ghanistan’s northern province of 
Kunduz, leaving 15 soldiers dead 
there, and in western Farah prov¬ 
ince, where they killed four po¬ 
licemen, officials said. 

In Kunduz, Taliban fighters 
tried to overrun a military secu¬ 
rity post in the district of Dasht- 
e-Arch using artillery shells, 
according to army spokesman 
Mohammad Hanif Rezaie, who is 
based in Balkh province. 

Along with the 15 killed, at least 


13 soldiers were wounded in the 
four-hour gunbattle, he added. 
Rezaie also said that at least six 
Taliban fighters were killed, their 
bodies left lying on the site. 

Mohammad Yosuf Ayubi, the 
head of the provincial coun¬ 
cil, said as many as 30 soldiers 
were killed. The disparate death 
tolls could not be immediately 
reconciled. 

Later, Rezaie said the Taliban 
blew up a bridge they had booby- 
trapped leading to the site of the 
gunbattle to prevent military re¬ 
inforcements from reaching the 
scene. 


In the attack in Farah, the gov¬ 
ernor’s spokesman, Mohammad 
Naser Mehri, said the Taliban 
targeted a police checkpoint. 

The Taliban so far have not 
claimed either attack but the in¬ 
surgents recently have stepped 
up assaults in both provinces and 
elsewhere in Afghanistan. 

On Wednesday, a roadside 
bomb struck a vehicle in Farah’s 
Khak-e Safad district, killing five 
civilians, including two women 
and a small child. That same day, 
two suicide bombers stormed an 
education department building in 
eastern Nangarhar province, kill¬ 


ing at least 10 people. 

Both the Taliban and an Is¬ 
lamic State affiliate are active in 
Nangarhar. 

Afghan President Ashraf Ghani 
repeatedly has extended calls 
to the Taliban for peace talks 
but the insurgents have rejected 


them outright. 

NATO leaders are expected to 
discuss Afghanistan later Thurs¬ 
day at their summit in Brussels 
during which the alliance is ex¬ 
pected to make a commitment to 
keep funding the Afghan army 
and its training mission. 


Syrian rebels agree to give up city of Daraa, cradle of 2011 revolt 


Associated Press 

BEIRUT — Syrian rebels have 
agreed to surrender the southern 
city of Daraa, the first to revolt 
against President Bashar Assad 
in Arab Spring-inspired protests 
earlier this decade, activists said 


Thursday. 

Protests in Daraa in 2011 
against the government’s mis¬ 
treatment of teenage detainees 
ignited a national revolt against 
decades of authoritarian rule. 
Syria eventually descended into 
a full-blown civil war that has 


claimed the lives of some 400,000 
people and displaced more than 5 
million as refugees. 

Ahmad Masalmeh, a media 
activist formerly based in Daraa, 
said fighters in the city had ac¬ 
cepted an offer of amnesty from 
the government and let back in 


the state institutions and symbols 
of Assad’s rule. 

Rebels refusing to accept the 
deal will be exiled with their 
families to other rebel-held parts 
of the country. 

The agreement follows a tem¬ 
plate imposed by the govern¬ 


ment and its Russian and Iranian 
backers that has forced hundreds 
of thousands of Syrians, includ¬ 
ing media activists, army defec¬ 
tors and draft dodgers and their 
family members, to give up their 
homes to lift the sieges against 
their cities. 
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NATO: Trump lauds progress as summit ends 



Pablo Martinez Monsivais/AP 


President Donald Trump, despite his attacks on NATO members’ spending commitments during this 
week’s summit in Brussels, reaffirmed the U.S. commitment to the security alliance Thursday. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Trump appeared to back off of 
an earlier demand that the spend¬ 
ing increases take effect “immedi¬ 
ately.” He also said on Twitter on 
Thursday morning that the even¬ 
tual goal should be for allies to in¬ 
crease levels to 4 percent of GDP, 
but he did not issue a deadhne. 

Despite the political tumult, 
which included a lot of Trump crit¬ 
icism directed at Germany, NATO 
moved forward with several new 
initiatives during the summit. 

Allies agreed to set up new 
headquarters to improve the 
movements of forces in a crisis 
and launched a new training mis¬ 
sion in Iraq. 

NATO members also were ex¬ 
pected later Thursday to agree to 
continue funding Afghan security 
forces and extend the Afghanistan 
training mission. 

Still, there are lingering doubts 
about Trump’s commitment to 
NATO given the barrage of anti¬ 
alliance tweets from the president, 
as well as his attacks on members’ 
spending commitments and ac¬ 
cusations that alhes are security 
free-riders. 

Wolfgang Ischinger, a former 
German ambassador to the U.S., 
wondered if Trump’s repeated 
descriptions of NATO as “ripping 
off” the U.S. taxpayer would even¬ 
tually result in a loss of popular 
support for the alliance. 

“What happens to your voters 
in your state?” Ischinger asked 
Republican Sen. Thom Tillis, of 
North Carolina. 

“A concern about NATO never 
comes up,” Tillis said at a sideline 
NATO event. “But we need to be 
clear (that) social media and head¬ 
lines are not a reflection of the 
American public.” 

Trump’s criticisms have caused 
critics to speculate that he ulti¬ 
mately wants to pull out of NATO. 
When asked whether he has the 
authority to make such a decision. 
Trump said he did. 


By Vanessa Gera 
Associated Press 

BRUSSELS — Poland’s presi¬ 
dent says the debates over NATO 
spending that President Donald 
Trump ignited are paying off for 
countries like his on the alliance’s 
eastern flank because they have 
led to more defense spending by 
allies. 

President Andrzej Duda played 
down the severity of divisions be¬ 
tween Trump and other NATO 
members at a two-day summit in 
Brussels, saying the important 
thing for Poland is that new com¬ 
mitments have been made to se¬ 
cure the region that lies close to 
Russia. 

At the contentious two-day sum¬ 
mit that wrapped up Thursday, 
Trump intensified accusations 
that other nations in the 29-mem- 
ber alliance were not paying their 
fair share on defense. 

When asked during a news con- 


“I think I probably can, but I 
think that is unnecessary,” Trump 
said. 

Trump acknowledged the talks 
were heated in Brussels, but said 
that by the end “the level of spirit” 
was “incredible.” 

“We made a tremendous amount 
of progress today,” Trump said. 
“The United States commitment 
to NATO is very strong, remains 
very strong.” 

German Chancellor Angela 
Merkel told reporters in Brussels 
that “there was a clear commit¬ 
ment to NATO by all” at the emer¬ 
gency session, according to The 
Associated Press. 

She said Trump raised the topic 
of better burden-sharing and more 


ference if he was still threatening 
to pull out of NATO and whether 
he can do so without Congress, 
Trump said, “I think I probably 
can, but that’s unnecessary.” He 
said he was “extremely unhappy” 
with the situation, but that alli¬ 
ance members have upped their 
commitments to defense spend¬ 
ing in response to his complaints. 

The Polish leader expressed 
surprise that other leaders would 
leak details of the confidential 
talks. During brief remarks to 
reporters, he mostly praised 
Trump’s approach. 

And he insisted — despite an 
impression to the contrary — that 
the rancorous discussions “un¬ 
doubtedly confirm the North At¬ 
lantic Alliance’s unity — there is 
no question about it.” 

Poland, which was under Mos¬ 
cow-backed communist rule for 
decades during the Cold War, is 
today one of the most pro-US. 
countries in Europe. Poles re¬ 


spending by Germany, “as has 
been discussed for months,” and 
that, “we made clear that we’re on 
the way,” the AP reported. 

On Wednesday, Trump tweeted 
that Germany was “captive to 
Russia” because of a natural gas 
pipehne deal with Moscow. 

He continued his criticism 
Thursday on Twitter, writing that 
“Germany just started paying 
Russia, the country they want pro¬ 
tection from. Billions of Dollars 
for their Energy needs coming out 
of a new pipehne from Russia. Not 
Acceptable!” 

On Monday, Trump heads to 
Helsinki for talks with Russian 
President Vladimir Putin. Trump 
said topics for the meeting include 


main grateful to President Ron¬ 
ald Reagan’s role in defeating 
communism and see the United 
States as the only real power that 
could protect it from falling under 
Moscow’s control again. 

Since 2015, the country has 
also had a populist right-wing 
government that supports many 
of Trump’s positions, including 
his opposition to migration. 

But Warsaw has at times been 
nervous about Trump’s fondness 
for Russian President Vladimir 
Putin, with whom Trump will 
meet Monday in Helsinki. 

When asked if he was worried 
that the Putin-Trump meeting 
could have negative consequenc¬ 
es for Poland, Duda said he ex¬ 
pected Trump to continue the 
U.S. stance of supporting Poland. 

“It would really be shocking if 
it turned out that he in any way 
would withdraw from the strat¬ 
egy of securing this part of the 
world. And it would be shocking 


the conflict in Syria, along with 
Russian election meddling in the 
U.S. and Ukraine. 

When asked whether he intend¬ 
ed to recognize Russia’s seizure 
of the Crimean Peninsula from 
Ukraine in 2014 as legitimate. 
Trump left the door open. 

Trump said Russia has invest¬ 
ed a lot in Crimea — including a 
new bridge and submarine port 
— and that the Russian takeover 
happened on “[President Barack] 
Obama’s watch.” 

“What will happen with Crimea 
at this point on, I can’t tell you,” 
Trump said. 

vandiver.iohn@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 



Markus Schreiber/AP 


Polish President Andrzej Duda 
said he expects President 
Donald Trump to continue the 
U.S. stance of supporting Poland 
when Trump meets with Russian 
President Vladimir Putin on 
Monday. 

if he made any concessions to 
Vladimir Putin, especially given 
what Russia is doing in Ukraine. 
It is an occupier, an aggressor,” 
Duda said. 


Trump gives 
no assurance 
on Baltics 
exercises 

By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

BRUSSELS — President Don¬ 
ald Trump on Thursday did not 
rule out curtailing military ex¬ 
ercises in the Baltics should the 
issue arise during his upcoming 
meeting with Russian President 
Vladimir Putin. 

“Perhaps we’ll talk about that,” 
Trump said after meeting with 
NATO allies in Brussels when a 
reporter asked whether he would 
consider canceling the exercises. 

Trump, who will meet with 
Putin in Helsinki on Monday, said 
he would be discussing the con¬ 
flict in Syria, election meddling 
and Ukraine during his talks with 
the Russian leader. 

Leading into the Putin sum¬ 
mit, questions have swirled about 
what could be on the table as 
Trump negotiates. 

Following a similar meeting 
with North Korea’s Kim Jong Un, 
Trump took the Pentagon by sur¬ 
prise when he announced that he 
would halt an¬ 
nual military 
exercises in 
South Korea, 
which he 
called “pro¬ 
vocative,” 
in line with 
North Korea’s 
descriptions 
of the drills. 

NATO Su¬ 
preme Allied 
Commander 
Gen. Curtis 
M. Scapar- 
rotti, when 
asked Thurs¬ 
day about the 
value of ex¬ 
ercises in the Baltics, called the 
drills a linchpin to security in 
Europe. 

“It’s part of deterrence. It is 
not provocative,” Scaparrotti said 
during a sideline discussion at the 
NATO summit. 

The Baltics have become a 
focal point for the U.S. military 
and NATO in the years since 
Russia’s 2014 intervention in 
Ukraine. Multinational battle 
groups have been deployed to the 
three Baltic states and Poland in 
an effort to deter potential Rus¬ 
sian aggression. 

U.S. military drills in the re¬ 
gion have grown in recent years. 
U.S. special operations forces also 
maintain a presence there as they 
work with allied forces. 

Any move to end exercises in 
the Baltics would likely rattle 
allies on NATO’s eastern edge, 
which includes countries with a 
history of being dominated by the 
former Soviet Union. 

During the NATO summit in 
Brussels, allies agreed to form 
a new northern command head¬ 
quarters focused on managing 
operations in the Baltics. 

Moscow, however, has fre¬ 
quently complained about the 
larger NATO presence on its 
periphery. 

vandiver.iohn@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


Poland: Trump’s tough talk confirms 
NATO unity, good for eastern flank 
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Poll: 42 percent 
of Germans say 
US should leave 


By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 

BRUSSELS — Many Germans 
want US. troops to withdraw 
from their country, where nearly 
35,000 American servicemem- 
bers are stationed, according to a 
new poll. 

The YouGov survey, commis¬ 
sioned by the German Press 
Agency DPA, found 42 percent 
of respondents want US. troops 
out, while 37 percent want them 
to stay and 21 percent are unde¬ 
cided or didn’t answer. The mar¬ 
gin of error was plus or minus 5 
percent. 

The poll, taken a few days be¬ 
fore this week’s two-day NATO 
summit in Brussels, also found 
that 75 percent are opposed to 
a benchmark that calls for each 
alliance member to increase 
defense spending to 2 percent 
of gross domestic product — a 
shortfall which President Donald 
Trump has cited as evidence of 
allies being too dependent on U.S. 
protection. 

Additionally, 35 percent of re¬ 
spondents are opposed to Ger¬ 
many increasing its defense 
spending levels to 1.5 percent of 
GDP, which it plans to do by 2025 
as part of an 80 percent spending 
increase. Another 25 percent were 
undecided or did not answer. 

Trump blasted Germany on 
Wednesday at the summit as a 
security free-rider that doesn’t in¬ 
vest enough in defense and rehes 
on the U.S. mihtary. “They have 
to step it up immediately,” he said. 
“Germany is a rich country. We 
are not going to put up with it.” 

For months. Trump has ripped 
allies, and particularly Germany, 
for not doing enough on defense 
matters. But as Trump has ratch¬ 
eted up his criticisms, the YouGov 
poll suggests that the hectoring is 
doing little to motivate German 
voters to meet Trump’s demands. 

When respondents were asked 
if they felt more sympathy for 
Trump or Russian President 
Vladimir Putin, 6 percent said 
Trump, 36 percent said Putin and 
58 percent said they did not know 
or didn’t answer. 

In an earlier Pew Research 


Center poll, 11 percent of Ger¬ 
mans expressed confidence in 
the U.S. president to do the right 
thing in world affairs in 2017, 
down from 86 percent in 2016. 

The lack of public support 
could mean that Chancellor An¬ 
gela Merkel and other conserva¬ 
tives who favor boosting defense 
spending levels will struggle to 
win political support to meet the 2 
percent NATO benchmark in the 
coming years. 

Meanwhile, the support for 
an end to the post-World War II 
American military presence in 
their country comes as the Penta¬ 
gon is conducting a review of its 
force structure in Europe. 

Earlier this month. The Wash¬ 
ington Post reported that Trump 
expressed interest in a large- 
scale pullout from Germany and 
possibly returning troops there to 
the U.S. or repositioning some el¬ 
ements in Poland. The Pentagon 
has said there are no plans to yank 
troops from Germany, where U.S. 
bases provide staging and trans¬ 
portation hubs for operations in 
Africa and the Middle East. 

Germany is home to the sec¬ 
ond-largest number of U.S. troops 
overseas after Japan. During the 
Cold War, Germany hosted the 
majority of the 300,000 troops 
deployed to Europe, but the num¬ 
bers declined sharply after the 
collapse of the Soviet Union. 

Nick Witney, a former head of 
the European Union’s European 
Defense Agency, predicted that 
Trump’s continuous badgering of 
America’s NATO allies will spark 
efforts within the EU to boost the 
bloc’s own nascent military capa¬ 
bilities rather than relying exclu¬ 
sively on NATO for defense. He 
said that in that case, U.S. weap¬ 
ons sales in Europe would likely 
be the first to feel the backlash. 

“If this doesn’t cause the EU 
to get deadly serious about ‘stra¬ 
tegic autonomy’ nothing will,” 
said Witney, now a senior fellow 
at European Council on Foreign 
Relations, a pan-European think 
tank. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Marcus 
Kloeckner contributed to this report. 
vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: (I)]ohn_vandiver 


NATO head: Georgia 
will eventually join 

BRUSSELS — NATO Secre¬ 
tary-General Jens Stoltenberg 
says Georgia will one day join 
the world’s biggest security al¬ 
liance, despite separatist ambi¬ 
tions in parts of the former Soviet 
republic. 

Stoltenberg said Thursday, 
“Georgia will become a member 
of NATO.” He said the 29-nation 
alliance supports the territorial 


integrity of Georgia, including its 
sovereignty over the breakaway 
regions of Abkhazia and South 
Ossetia. 

Russia and Georgia fought a 
brief war in 2008, which led to the 
regions declaring independence. 

Despite Georgia’s important 
contribution to NATO operations, 
the alliance is unlikely to invite 
the country in until the conflict 
with the two regions has been 
resolved. 

From The Associated Press 


First lady is welcomed in Belgium 


By Vanessa Gera 
Associated Press 

BRUSSELS — U.S. first lady 
Melania Trump returned to the 
international stage Wednesday as 
she mingled with the spouses of 
America’s closest allies over classi¬ 
cal music, fashion and chocolate. 

As President Donald Trump 
harangued Germany and other 
allies at a NATO summit in Brus¬ 
sels, his wife chatted amiably 
with some of their spouses at a 
music conservatory in a wooded 
park in Waterloo, near the Bel¬ 
gian capital. 

There, she and 10 other spous¬ 
es were given a tour of the Queen 
Elisabeth Music Chapel, a train¬ 
ing center for gifted young mu¬ 
sicians housed in a modernistic 
glass building. 

Trump, 48, wore a navy blue 
sleeveless Calvin Klein calf- 


length dress with white and green 
detail on one collarbone and white 
Christian Louboutin heels with 
their trademark red soles. Klein 
is an all-American fashion house, 
but its chief creative officer, Raf 
Simons, is Belgian. 

In the evening, she changed 
into a sleeveless white Ehe Saab 
cocktail dress for a dinner at the 
Art and History Museum at the 
Cinquantenaire, a landmark city 
park. 

Neither of the Trumps took a 
drink as they chatted with other 
heads of state at a cocktail recep¬ 
tion, only hours after the U.S. 
president accused Germany of 
being “captive to Russia” for buy¬ 
ing natural gas from that country 
and chided other allies for their 
levels of defense spending. The 
president does not drink alcohol. 

Holding hands, the Trumps 
next walked up the steps of the 


museum, where the president 
joined leaders for a working din¬ 
ner and the first lady joined a 
separate dinner for spouses. 

The trip marked the former 
model’s return to the interna¬ 
tional stage after she dropped out 
of public sight in May for nearly 
a month, including five days in 
the hospital following surgery for 
a benign kidney condition. Her 
husband later told reporters that 
she had had a “big operation” and 
was under doctors’ orders not to 
fly for a month. 

Her office clarified that only 
international travel was forbid¬ 
den for that period of time, and 
the first lady did not accompany 
the president to Canada for an 
earlier world leaders’ summit or 
to Singapore for his historic one- 
on-one meeting with North Ko¬ 
rean leader Kim Jong Un, both in 
the first half of June. 
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Support: Funding authorized through September 



Michael PERRv/Courtesy of the U.S. Army National Guard 


Maj. Gen. James “Red” Brown, deputy commanding general, Army National Guard, U.S. Army Forces 
Command, boards a National Guard UH-72 Lakota helicopter in McAllen, Texas, on Wednesday. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Yet, from the soldiers’ be¬ 
hind-the-scenes roles, they have 
assisted with nearly 8,500 appre¬ 
hensions and the seizure of more 
than 11,000 pounds of narcotics 
in the four southern border states, 
said Assistant Chief Alfredo Lo¬ 
zano. He leads the Border Patrol 
side of this new mission within 
the Rio Grande Valley area of 
Texas. 

Focused mainly on a 320-mile 
riverfront stretch from Browns¬ 
ville west to Starr County, the Rio 
Grande Valley is the busiest sec¬ 
tion of the U.S. border with Mexi¬ 
co. About half of the drugs seized 
with the Guard’s assistance were 
found there, and 375 of the 1,950 
National Guard soldiers deployed 
to the U.S. southern border are 
concentrated in this area. There 
are about 3,130 Border Patrol 
agents assigned to the Rio Grande 
Valley sector. 

National Guard command¬ 
ers and soldiers on this mission 
would not speak about it with 
news reporters. There is a Texas 
National Guard policy that pro¬ 
hibits troops deployed on this 
border mission from commenting 
publicly about it. 

Operation Guardian Support is 
authorized for funding through 
the end of September, said Army 
Lt. Col. Jamie Davis, Defense 
Department spokesman. The es¬ 
timated cost is $182 million. It’s 
unclear if it will continue beyond 
that date. 

The closest soldiers get to the 
border are the troops working 
in offices at five ports-of-entry 
in the Rio Grande Valley and the 
Lakota helicopter crews flying 
air surveillance missions. 

Lozano said one crew recently 
located a migrant in distress and 
were able to call in the medical 
staff needed. Soldiers also built 


distress call beacons that allow 
people lost or in trouble in the 
harsh terrain to call for help. 

“All that has a ripple effect on 
what it allows Border Patrol to 
do,” he said. 

The Guard members in Loza¬ 
no’s sector have allowed 50 Bor¬ 
der Patrol agents to return to the 
southern border with Mexico. As 
the mission continues, he said he 
expects the number of agents re¬ 
turning to the border to increase. 

“From the get-go, our goal has 
been to return agents back to the 
border. Not all soldiers are direct¬ 


ly replacing an agent, but every 
soldier contributes to the overall 
mission,” Lozano said. 

In the past several weeks, there 
have been calls to pull the Na¬ 
tional Guard from the border in 
response to the Trump admin¬ 
istration’s new “zero tolerance” 
policy on immigration that led to 
the temporary separation of fam¬ 
ilies seeking asylum in the United 
States. While actual unlawful 
crossings hadn’t increased, this 
policy increased the number of 
arrests and charges filed, creat¬ 
ing a ripple effect with agencies 


and operations along the border. 

In McAllen, a city of about 
142,000, Mayor Jim Darling, a 
Vietnam-era Air Force veteran, 
emphasized the soldiers are in the 
area to augment protection of the 
border, not to protect the border 
cities or get involved in any immi¬ 
gration arrests or detentions. 

“It’s not their fault there’s a mis¬ 
conception of their role,” he said. 

McAllen has become a ground 
zero for the issue, as the new 
policy created an overflow of 
migrants there. Darling said the 
port-of-entry isn’t meant to sup- 


BEHIND THE NEWS 

On April 13, in response to 
a call to action from President 
Donald Trump, Defense Secre¬ 
tary Jim Mattis authorized up to 
4,000 National Guard members 
to deploy for Operation Guardian 
Support in Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico and California through 
Sept. 30, the end of fiscal year 

2018. So far, 1,950 soldiers are 
activated, with 400 in Arizona, 
350 in California, 100 in New 
Mexico and 1,100 in Texas. They 
come from those states as well 
as Missouri, Indiana, Maine, 
Wisconsin, Arkansas, Tennes¬ 
see, Kentucky, Mississippi, Okla¬ 
homa, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 

The estimated cost approved 
to date is $182 million, said 
Army Lt. Col. Jamie Davis, a 
Defense Department spokes¬ 
man. This estimate covers pay 
and allowances and per diem for 
2,093 National Guard personnel 
and 12,000 flying hours for 26 
UH-72 Lakota aircraft. 

It’s unclear if the mission 
could continue into fiscal year 

2019. 


port this type of traffic in addi¬ 
tion to the 8,000 people who cross 
daily for business and recreation. 
Since the new policy, people have 
been turned away at the bridge, 
some of them choosing to sleep 
on the Mexican side of the port to 
stay in line. 

Images in the news of chil¬ 
dren in makeshift detention 
centers sleeping with metallic 
space blankets led to the ongoing 
call by some lawmakers, mostly 
Democrats, to pull the National 
Guard from the border in protest 
SEE SUPPORT ON PAGE 9 


Goodfellow Air Force Base has plan to house immigrant children 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

AUSTIN, Texas — Making 
room for up to 15,000 immigrant 
children and support personnel on 
Goodfellow Air Force Base would 
have no impact on its operations 
or protected natural environ¬ 
ment, according to an assessment 
released July 6 by the base’s 17th 
Training Wing. 

The draft report calls for build¬ 
ing temporary structures to serve 
as living and sleeping quarters for 
up to 7,500 children and addition¬ 
al work facilities for up to 7,500 
U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services employees on 70 
acres of the 1,235-acre air base. 
Shelter operations could last for 
180 days after children arrive. 

While the plan does not include 
a timeline to begin the process, it 
projects it would take 30 days to 
complete. After that, children and 
HHS employees could arrive in 
weekly waves of 1,000 each. 

In late June, the Department of 
Homeland Security formally re¬ 
quested that the Defense Depart¬ 
ment find space for up to 12,000 


beds on military installations. A 
month earlier, the HHS Adminis¬ 
tration for Children and Families 
had begun eyeing military instal¬ 
lations as an alternative to house 
children since its typical facilities 
don’t have the capacity to handle 
all those in its care. 

HHS has more than 11,800 
children, according to its website. 
That includes minors who crossed 
the border alone — the population 
expected to be housed at Goodfel¬ 
low — and those who were sepa¬ 
rated from their families during 
the Trump Administration’s “zero 
tolerance” immigration policy 
that led to parents being arrested 
despite seeking asylum. 

That separation policy has since 
ended, and Homeland Security is 
looking to house detained fami¬ 
lies together at Fort Bliss near El 
Paso. A similar assessment is un¬ 
derway there, said Army Lt. Col. 
Jamie Davis, Defense Depart¬ 
ment spokesman. 

A memorandum for each base 
is also in the works, he said. Once 
these are completed, perhaps 
within the next week, Davis said. 


the collaborating agencies can 
sign off on the plans and the pro¬ 
cess could move forward. 

From there, groundbreaking 
would occur within six weeks, he 
said. 

Costs for the plans are not yet 
available. 

Water concerns 

Located near San Angelo in 
west Texas, Goodfellow has a 
population of about 5,500. Air¬ 
men, soldiers, sailors and Ma¬ 
rines train there at joint schools 
for intelligence, surveillance 
and reconnaissance, and fire 
protection. 

It’s the largest employer for 
residents of San Angelo. 

The report assessed the poten¬ 
tial impact on Goodfellow, looking 
at airspace management, water 
resources, noise, land use, air 
quality, biological resources, cul¬ 
tural resources, earth resources, 
hazardous materials and wastes, 
infrastructure and utilities, trans¬ 
portation, socioeconomic resourc¬ 
es, environmental justice, and 
safety and occupational health. 


While the city stands ready 
to support whatever happens at 
Goodfellow, officials are look¬ 
ing into what the influx of people 
could do to current low water 
levels, said Anthony Wilson, city 
spokesman. On Monday, the city 
announced it is at a 25-month 
water supply. Should levels drop 
to 24 months, the city will enter 
phase one drought restrictions. 

Goodfellow receives its water 
from the city and would be re¬ 
quired to adhere to the restric¬ 
tions, which include 5 percent 
increase in billing. 

“It’s a matter we’re giving care¬ 
ful assessment to and discussing 
with federal officials,” Wilson 
said. “We are relying on the De¬ 
fense Department and HHS to 
give us some idea about how 
much water may be needed.” 

The last time San Angelo, which 
sits on the edge of the Chihua- 
huan Desert, entered this level of 
drought was in 2013. 

Looking into the plans, the Air 
Force would be responsible for 
access to utilities and temporary 
generators, as well as sufficient 
support structures and the tents. 


preparing the area for construc¬ 
tion and security fencing to sepa¬ 
rate the temporary facilities from 
other areas and functions of the 
base. 

In case of an emergency or nat¬ 
ural disaster, Goodfellow would 
be required to transport the chil¬ 
dren to safety. 

HHS would be present onsite 
and would provide all care, su¬ 
pervision, meals, clothing, medi¬ 
cal services, transportation and 
other daily needs the children, 
according to the report. 

HHS employees will stay in ho¬ 
tels and access the base to work in 
12-hour shifts via bus or carpool, 
the report said. To allow HHS 
employees to enter and exit more 
easily, a gate will be built on Old 
Eola Road. 

With limited hotels available 
in San Angelo, some of these 
employees could be staying up 
to 90 miles away. Other cities as¬ 
sessed for room availability in¬ 
clude Abilene, Brownwood and 
Sweetwater. 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 
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Support: Some Border Patrol 
agents wishing for more assistance 


National Guard soldiers sit in a 
Humvee under the Roma-Ciudad 
Miguel Aleman International Bridge 
in Roma, Texas, on June 27. 

Rose L. THAYER/Stars and Stripes 
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of these new immigration poli¬ 
cies. California Gov. Jerry Brown 
said he had no intention of remov¬ 
ing troops because of the limited 
scope of their mission. In Texas, 
Gov. Greg Abbott has received 
similar letters from state lawmak¬ 
ers, but he has remained silent on 
the issue. His office did not re¬ 
spond to requests for comment. 

Through it all. Guard members 
appear to remain far from the sit¬ 
uation and that has some Border 
Patrol agents wishing soldiers 
could do more. 

“At the union, we were expect¬ 
ing the National Guard people to 
be manning areas and trucks,” 
said Art Del Cueto, spokesman 
for the National Border Patrol 
Council. “That’s not really what 
happened. They watch some of 
our cameras, but even where they 
watch cameras, we have agents 
with them because of access to 
computer systems. 

“They have helped out, but I 
don’t think they’ve helped out as 
much as what we wanted or ex¬ 
pected,” he added. 

During the Guard’s 2014 de¬ 
ployment, soldiers patrolled the 
border directly and took a more 
boots-on-the-ground approach 
to augmenting Border Patrol. 
Traces of that old mission are 


still ongoing and can be seen in 
the small town of Roma, popula¬ 
tion 10,000. 

In Roma, nestled along the 
western edge of the Rio Grande 
Valley in Starr County, Border 
Patrol vehicles frequent an empty 
dirt road along the town’s water¬ 
front. Every so often, visitors to 
Roma’s World Birding Center 
Observation Deck are passed 
by a Border Patrol agent, a local 
police officer or armed National 
Guard soldiers conducting rou¬ 
tine surveillance. The water here 
is shallow and people could eas¬ 
ily — and do — swim across and 
make a run for it through town. 

About two blocks away, tucked 
underneath the Roma-Ciudad 
Miguel Aleman International 
Bridge, sit National Guard sol¬ 
diers, armed and manning an 
observation point. Their Hum¬ 
vee just feet from the water, their 
presence is intended to deter 
people looking to cross into the 
United States illegally. 

While people in Starr Country 
are familiar with soldiers on pa¬ 
trol, Guard members blend into 
daily life in other border towns. 
The soldiers are often out of uni¬ 
form, staying in local hotels and 
using per diem to dine in local 
restaurants and shop at grocery 
stores. 


Sergio Contreras, president 
and CEO of the Rio Grande Val¬ 
ley Partnership, a regional cham¬ 
ber of commerce, said he and 
most people in the community 
understand that Border Patrol 
occasionally needs additional as¬ 
sistance and welcome the collab¬ 
oration with the National Guard 
to ensure safety and the flow of 
commerce. 

“We do have a significant num¬ 
ber of shoppers from Mexico that 
come into the US. and shop for 
items and dine and stay at hotels 


and bring an economic value to 
our region,” Contreras said. 

The Guard’s presence saved 
lives in late June when flooding 
overtook the town of Weslaco, 
where the Texas National Guard 
has set up a subordinate com¬ 
mand post. Soldiers were able to 
quickly jump in and support high- 
water rescues during flooding 
June 20-23. During those days, 
the city of Weslaco conducted 
more than 1,100 high-water res¬ 
cues, which were overwhelming 
to their emergency systems, said 


Antonio Lopez, Weslaco fire chief 
and emergency manager. 

The town of about 40,000 peo¬ 
ple received 12 to 15 inches of 
rain in just four hours. More than 
2,200 homes received more than 
18 inches of water inside. 

“We’re so glad (the National 
Guard) came here, because 
they’ve done rescues before and 
had the vehicles to do it. They 
provided a lot of manpower,” 
Lopez said. 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 
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FBI agent refutes claims of political bias 


By Eric Tucker 
AND Mary Clare Jalonick 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — An FBI agent whose 
anti-Trump text messages fueled suspi¬ 
cions of partisan bias planned to tell law¬ 
makers Thursday that his work has never 
been tainted by politics and that the in¬ 
tense scrutiny he is facing represents “just 
another victory notch in Putin’s belt,” ac¬ 
cording to prepared remarks obtained by 
The Associated Press. 

Peter Strzok, who helped lead FBI inves¬ 
tigations into Hillary Clinton’s email use 
and potential coordination between Rus¬ 
sia and Donald Trump’s campaign, was 
testifying publicly for the first time since 
being removed from special counsel Rob¬ 
ert Mueller’s team following the discovery 
of the derogatory text messages last year. 

He planned to say in his opening state¬ 


ment that he has never allowed personal 
opinions to infect his work, that he knew 
information during the campaign that had 
the potential to damage Trump but never 
contemplated leaking it and that the focus 
on him by Congress is misguided and plays 
into “our enemies’ campaign to tear Amer¬ 
ica apart.” 

Repubhcan members of the House ju¬ 
diciary and oversight committees were 
expected to grill Strzok for hours as they 
argue that the text messages with FBI law¬ 
yer Lisa Page color the outcome of the Clin¬ 
ton email investigation and undercut the 
FBI’s ongoing investigation into Russian 
election interference. Trump himself has 
launched personal attacks against the two 
FBI officials, including a Wednesday eve¬ 
ning tweet that asked “how can the Rigged 
Witch Hunt proceed when it was started, 
influenced and worked on, for an extended 


period of time” by Strzok. He described the 
texts as “hate filled and biased.” 

In the prepared remarks, Strzok ac¬ 
knowledges that while his text message 
criticism was “blunt,” it was not directed at 
one person or political party and included 
jabs not only at Trump but also at Clinton 
as well as Sen. Bernie Sanders. He said 
there was “simply no evidence of bias in 
my professional actions.” 

“Let me be clear, unequivocally and 
under oath: Not once in my 26 years of de¬ 
fending my nation did my personal opin¬ 
ions impact any official action I took,” he 
planned to say. 

He says that he was one of the few peo¬ 
ple during the 2016 election who knew the 
details of Russian election interference 
and its possible connections with people 
in the Trump orbit, and that that informa¬ 
tion could have derailed Trump’s election 


chances. “But the thought of exposing that 
information never crossed my mind,” he 
said. 

Although Strzok has said through his 
lawyer that he was eager to tell his side of 
the story, he makes clear his exasperation 
at being the focal point of a congressional 
hearing at a time when Russian election in¬ 
terference has been successfully “sowing 
discord in our nation and shaking faith in 
our institutions.” 

“I have the utmost respect for Congress’s 
oversight role, but I truly believe that to¬ 
day’s hearing is just another victory notch 
in (Russian President Vladimir) Putin’s 
belt and another milestone in our enemies’ 
campaign to tear America apart,” Strzok 
planned to say, according to the remarks. 

“As someone who loves this country and 
cherishes its ideals, it is profoundly painful 
to watch and even worse to play a part in.” 


Will Trump get 3rd 
Supreme Court pick? 



Manuel Balce Ceneta/AP 

Supreme Court nominee Brett Kavanaugh, left, meets Sen. Rob Portman, R-Ohio, on Capitol Hill in 
Washington on Wednesday. 

Kavanaugh discloses his finances 


By Jessica Gresko 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — What would 
it take for President Donald 
Trump to get yet another Supreme 
Court pick? Probably the death of 
a justice. 

Trump has speculated that he 
could appoint a majority of the 
nine-member court. But it has 
been three decades since a presi¬ 
dent has been able to name more 
than two justices to their life-ten¬ 
ured posts, and Trump tied that 
number this week. The court’s 
oldest remaining justices, two lib¬ 
erals and a conservative who are 
85, 79 and 70, haven’t suggested 
they’re going anywhere and ap¬ 
pear in fine health. 

That hasn’t stopped Trump 
and others from predicting more 
openings. 

“This could be the presidency 
with the most Supreme Court 
picks of any presidency in his¬ 
tory,” Trump said during an ap¬ 
pearance in Virginia more than a 
year before becoming president. 
“You’ll probably have three. You 
could have four and you could 
even have five.” 

Five would still be a far cry 
from George Washington, who 
named the entire first Supreme 
Court and ultimately made 11 ap¬ 
pointments. Franklin Roosevelt, 
with his unparalleled four terms 
as president, made nine. 

With Senate Republicans hold¬ 
ing open the seat of the late Jus¬ 
tice Antonin Scalia until after 
the presidential election. Trump 
was assured his first pick even 
before he took office. Senators 
quickly confirmed his nominee, 
Neil Gorsuch. With the Senate still 
under Republican control, 51-49, 
it would seem Trump’s second 
choice, Brett Kavanaugh, is on his 
way to replacing retiring Justice 
Anthony Kennedy. 

The last president to fill more 
than two Supreme Court vacancies 
was Ronald Reagan, who filled 
three. Reagan chose Scalia, Ken¬ 


nedy and Sandra Day O’Connor, 
the first woman on the court. He 
also elevated William Rehnquist 
from an associate justice to chief 

Ever since, circumstances have 
meant that presidents have been 
able to fill just two openings each. 
George H.W Bush put David Sout- 
er and Clarence Thomas on the 
court in his one term in office. 

Serving two terms didn’t help 
his successors get more picks. Bill 
Clinton chose Ruth Bader Gins- 
burg and Stephen Breyer. George 
W. Bush selected the court’s cur¬ 
rent chief justice, John Roberts, 
and Samuel Alito. Barack Obama 
named Sonia Sotomayor and 
Elena Kagan. Clinton and Obama, 
hke Trump, found themselves 
with open seats in their first year 
and a half in office but never got to 
fill another opening. 

While Scalia’s unexpected death 
in 2016 gave Obama a chance to 
nominate a third person to the 
court. Senate Republicans re¬ 
fused to give the Democrat’s nom¬ 
inee, Merrick Garland, a hearing. 
Trump could run into the same 
problem if Democrats re-take con¬ 
trol of the Senate in November. 

“In the wake of what happened 
with Merrick Garland, Democrats 
would feel justified in refusing to 
seat another Trump appointee. 
That would certainly be on the 
table,” said Frances Lee, a profes¬ 
sor of government and politics at 
the University of Maryland who 
studies Congress. 

Recent justices have tended 
to retire under a president of the 
party that nominated them. The 
next oldest Repubhcan-appointed 
justice on the court is Thomas, 
who at 70 could serve for another 
decade or more. Kennedy an¬ 
nounced his retirement at 81. The 
last justice to retire before him, 
John Paul Stevens, left the court 
at 90. 

The court’s liberal justices 
wouldn’t seem to be going any¬ 
where during a Trump presidency 
if they can help it. 


By Michael R. Blood 
AND Catherine Lucey 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The vetting 
of Supreme Court nominee Brett 
Kavanaugh is just beginning, but 
his public financial disclosures 
make one thing clear: He’s not as 
wealthy as many already on the 
high court. 

Public disclosure forms for 
2017 show that the federal judge 
would come to the nation’s high¬ 
est court with only two invest¬ 
ments, including a bank account, 
together worth a maximum of 
$65,000, along with the balance 
on a loan of $15,000 or less. 

Separate from the disclosure 
forms, the White House said that 
between Kavanaugh’s retirement 
account balance of $400,000 to 
$500,000 and the equity in his 
home in Chevy Chase, Md., he 
has about an additional $1 million 


in wealth. 

If confirmed, his relatively 
modest means would rank Ka¬ 
vanaugh in the lower tier in per¬ 
sonal finances among members 
of court. Some of his potential 
future colleagues list millions of 
dollars in investments. 

The records also showed that 
Kavanaugh, a federal appellate 
judge nominated by President 
Donald Trump to replace retir¬ 
ing Justice Anthony Kennedy, had 
between $45,000 and $150,000 in 
credit card debt in 2016, which 
was paid off by the following year. 

In 2016, he also reported a loan 
balance between $15,000 and 
$50,000. 

The White House said some 
of Kavanaugh’s credit card debt 
listed on his 2016 financial form 
was due to buying season tickets 
to the Washington Nationals for 
himself and several friends, but 
officials stressed that he was re¬ 


imbursed for the friends’ tickets 
in 2017. 

The White House did not say how 
much of the debt came from ticket 
purchases or name the friends in¬ 
volved in the transactions. 

Other costs on the credit cards 
included home expenses and 
“other items.” 

The documents do not provide 
a complete record of Kavanaugh’s 
finances. 

For example, primary resi¬ 
dences — often a person’s biggest 
asset — are not listed. And the 
value of investments and debts is 
reported only in wide ranges, as 
is the amount of debt. 

“At this time, the Kavanaughs 
have no debts beyond their home 
mortgage,” said White House 
spokesman Rqj Shah. 

The annual salary in 2018 for 
a circuit court judge is $220,600, 
according to the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts. 
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Nevada execution 
put off indefinitely 
after drug ruling 



A visitor gazes out from a staircase that leads to Privates Beach in an unincorporated part of Santa Cruz 
County, Calif., in 2016. 

California regulators weigh 
public access to gated beach 


Associated Press 

SANTA CRUZ, Calif. — The 
California Coastal Commis¬ 
sion was set to decide Thursday 
whether access to a secluded 
beach can be restricted by a 9- 
foot iron fence, a locking gate with 
a $100 annual key fee and a gate 
attendant. 

The commission will vote on 
whether the resident-run pro¬ 
gram that has regulated access 
to Privates Beach south of San 
Jose for more than 50 years is al¬ 
lowed to continue, the Los Ange¬ 
les Times reported. 

Santa Cruz County regulators 
first allowed residents of a wind¬ 
ing road dotted with multimillion- 
dollar homes near the beach to 
install the gate and issued keys to 
control access to it in 1963. 

But the commission now will 
take into account a new state law 
that asks it to consider not only 
environmental effects but also 


the impact of its decisions on un¬ 
derrepresented communities. 

“It’s like a private beach club,” 
said Patrick Veesart, who over¬ 
sees enforcement of the state’s 
coastal law in Northern Califor¬ 
nia. “You’re using money to filter 
out people who are not local, who 
don’t live in multimillion-dollar 
homes right by the ocean.... This 
is a case that could set really bad 
precedents.” 

The Opal Cliffs Recreation 
District rebuilt the wooden stairs 
leading to the secluded beach and 
cleaned trash and graffiti from 
the area that was a popular spot 
for parties. 

The commission’s decision 
comes as high-powered interests 
across the state are fighting to 
keep beaches to themselves. 

At Hollister Ranch, the pub¬ 
lic was outraged that coastal of¬ 
ficials quietly agreed to give up 
their only shot at public land ac¬ 


cess after a decadeslong battle 
with wealthy owners. At Martins 
Beach, a Silicon Valley billionaire 
is trying to take his fight to the 
US. Supreme Court. 

Opal Cliffs residents say they 
have been unfairly lumped to¬ 
gether with the billionaires as the 
commission focuses on environ¬ 
mental justice. 

“They’re chasing ghosts and 
fighting a problem that doesn’t 
exist,” said Mark Massara, a 
coastal advocate who fought 
against the Martins Beach owner 
and is now representing the Opal 
Cliffs Recreation District. “The 
commission has enormous social 
justice issues up and down the 
coast — this isn’t one of them.” 

With the gate’s future in limbo, 
the district has taken steps to ap¬ 
pease its critics. It began opening 
the beach free of charge last year 
from Memorial Day to Labor 
Day. 


By Ken Ritter 
AND Michelle L. Price 

Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS — A state trying 
to execute its first inmate in 12 
years using an untested combi¬ 
nation of drugs is heading back 
to planning stages, and a twice- 
convicted killer who wants to die 
will return to death row, after a 
court postponed his lethal injec¬ 
tion to allow a drug company to 
argue that it never intended for a 
sedative that it makes to be used 
for executions. 

Scott Raymond Dozier’s lawyer, 
Thomas Ericsson, called Wednes¬ 
day “a roller-coaster” for Dozier, 
his family and two close friends 
who were meeting for what they 
believed to be the last time at a 
prison in the remote northeastern 
city of Ely when they were noti¬ 
fied that Dozier’s execution was 
off 

Dozier, whose execution also 
was postponed in November amid 
concerns about the drugs being 
used and who has attempted sui¬ 
cide in the past, was disappointed, 
Ericsson said. Dozier, 47, has said 
he wants to die rather than spend 
his life in prison. 

Prisons spokeswoman Brooke 
Santina said Dozier was placed 
on suicide watch as a precaution 
to give officials time to have him 
undergo a psychological evalu¬ 
ation. Dozier also was placed on 
suicide watch after his execution 
was postponed in November. 

“He was obviously prepared 
to be executed tonight,” Ericsson 
said. “He found out right about 
six hours before that it was post¬ 
poned again.” 

Wednesday’s delay came after 
Nevada announced last week 
that it would substitute the seda¬ 
tive midazolam for expired 
prison stocks of diazepam, com¬ 


monly known as Valium. That 
raised concerns among death 
penalty experts about whether 
Dozier would be unconscious 
enough not to react to pain when 
fentanyl was administered. 

Midazolam maker Alvogen of 
New Jersey filed a lawsuit in Ne¬ 
vada state court accusing Nevada 
of illegally securing midazolam 
for unapproved purposes. 

The delay leaves Nevada reas¬ 
sessing its options and stokes a 
debate about how the 31 states 
that have capital punishment 
can put anyone to death in an era 
when pharmaceutical companies 
ban their products for that use. 

Pharmaceutical companies 
have resisted the use of their 
drugs in executions for 10 years, 
citing legal and ethical concerns. 
But the legal challenge filed by 
Alvogen is only the second of its 
kind in the US., said Robert Dun¬ 
ham, executive director of the 
Death Penalty Information Cen¬ 
ter in Washington. 

The previous challenge, 
brought last year by a different 
company in Arkansas, was ulti¬ 
mately unsuccessful. 

Dozier told a judge that he 
doesn’t really care if he suffers 
when he dies. But he allowed 
lawyers last year to challenge the 
three-drug method that Nevada 
planned to use, including the sed¬ 
ative diazepam, the potent opioid 
fentanyl and a muscle paralyzing 
drug called cisatracuriam. None 
ever had been used in an execu¬ 
tion before. 

Todd Bice, an attorney for Al¬ 
vogen, said the company had sent 
a letter to state officials in April 
telling them it opposes the use of 
midazolam in executions. 

Alvogen cited public criticism 
of “botched” executions in states 
when midazolam had been used. 


Police: Stormy Daniels arrested at Ohio strip club for touching patrons 


By Samantha Schmidt 

The Washington Post 

Adult-film actress Stormy Daniels was ar¬ 
rested at a strip club in Columbus, Ohio, on 
suspicion of touching patrons during a perfor¬ 
mance Wednesday night, according to police. 

Columbus police charged Daniels, whose 
real name is Stephanie Clifford, with three 
misdemeanor counts of touching a patron at a 
“sexually oriented” business in violation of an 
Ohio strip club law, according to online court 
records. 

Her lawyer, Michael Avenatti, said in an 
interview with The Washington Post early 
Thursday morning that after Daniels’s per¬ 
formance at Sirens strip club, she was ap¬ 
proached by undercover officers informing 
her that she would be arrested. Avenatti said 


she was accused of allowing a patron to touch 
her while on stage in a “nonsexual manner.” 

But according to an arrest report cited by 
Columbus news station WBNS, police accuse 
Daniels of touching “a specified anatomical 
area” of individuals present at the perfor¬ 
mance, including police officers. 

The police report states that Daniels, while 
topless and wearing a G-string, put both of 
her hands onto an officer’s buttocks, placed 
both hands onto an officer’s breast, and then 
put her breasts in an officer’s face. Avenatti 
said the officers present at the performance 
were in plain clothes. 

Court records show Daniels posted $6,054 
in bail and was released. She is scheduled to 
be arraigned in Franklin Municipal Court on 
Friday morning. 

An Ohio strip club law prohibits patrons 


from touching a nude or seminude dancer un¬ 
less the patron is a member of the dancer’s 
immediate family. 

Avenatti said the arrest was a politically 
motivated “sting operation.” He said his cli¬ 
ent was “performing the same performance 
that she has conducted at over a hundred strip 
clubs around the country.” 

Earlier this week, Daniels performed in 
Washington minutes before President Don¬ 
ald Trump announced his Supreme Court 
nomination. 

Daniels has been embroiled in a legal con¬ 
troversy with Trump over their alleged 2006 
encounter, which he has denied repeatedly. 
She is suing Trump and his former personal 
attorney, Michael Cohen, to void a hush agree¬ 
ment she says she signed during the 2016 
presidential campaign. 



WBNS/AP 


In this image from video, porn 
actress Stormy Daniels is led 
into jail in Columbus, Ohio., on 
Wednesday evening. 
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Health care officials 
fix problem for vet 
faced with $30K bill 
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Courtesy of Tyson Manker 

Vietnam War veteran Bob Hart, 73, sits at a friend’s house in South 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A Vietnam 
War veteran threatened with 
a nearly $30,000 medical bill 
because of a blunder with a De¬ 
partment of Veterans Affairs pro¬ 
gram was assured this week that 
he would not be charged. 

Bob Hart, 73, uses the VA 
Choice program to receive medi¬ 
cal care at a private hospital close 
to his home near Jacksonville, Ill. 
He was informed several weeks 
ago that he owed the hospital 
for treatment he thought the VA 
covered. 

TriWest Healthcare Alliance, 
the third party administrator that 
the VA uses to pay private provid¬ 
ers through the Choice program 
in 28 states, said Tuesday that 
they looked into the situation and 
remedied the problem. 

“The veteran will not be re¬ 
sponsible for any of these charges, 
as his services are all authorized 
and covered under the Choice 
program,” TriWest wrote Tues¬ 
day in an email. 

Hart receives biweekly injec¬ 
tions of anti-inflammatory medi¬ 
cation at Passavant Area Hospital 
for a condition linked to exposure 
to the chemical herbicide Agent 
Orange. After Hart was told 
about his growing medical bills. 


he wondered whether he could 
continue to receive treatment. 

“I don’t know where I stand 
on this,” he said at the time. “If I 
don’t get the shots. I’m in trouble. 
But I can’t lose everything I’ve 
got.” 

Following a Stars and Stripes 
story on July 3 about Hart’s situ¬ 
ation, TriWest CEO David Mc¬ 
Intyre called him and promised 
the error would be fixed. Hart 
said. Hart, McIntyre and the bill¬ 
ing department at Passvant Area 
Hospital held a conference call 
on Monday in which the hospital 
vowed they wouldn’t bill Hart 
again. 

TriWest said there were errors 
with Hart’s authorization to use 
the Choice program, which led 
to delays with his local hospital 
submitting claims for reimburse¬ 
ment. TriWest “re-educated” 
Hart’s private providers about 
how to use the program, the com¬ 
pany said. 

“All of the claims in question 
were submitted and are now 
being processed,” TriWest said. 

TriWest described Hart’s situ¬ 
ation as “unique,” but other vet¬ 
erans using the Choice program 
have faced similar problems since 
the program was created in 2014. 
When medical facilities experi¬ 
ence delays getting reimbursed 
for treating VA patients, veterans’ 


Jacksonville, III., earlier this month. 

medical bills can be sent to debt 
collectors and their credit reports 
damaged. 

The VA established a toll-free 
number, 877-881-7618, for veter¬ 
ans to call when facing billing is¬ 
sues through the Choice program. 
According to a letter sent last year 
by 40 lawmakers to the VA about 
the issue, the agency received 
more than 57,000 calls between 


the program’s launch in late 2014 
and May 2017 from veterans fac¬ 
ing adverse credit reports. 

TriWest encouraged veterans 
to contact them directly so they 
could investigate and resolve is¬ 
sues. Veterans using the Choice 
program can reach TriWest at 
866-606-8198. 


wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


Papa John’s 
chairman 
resigns after 
using slur 

By Candice Choi 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Papa John’s 
founder John Schnatter has re¬ 
signed as chairman of the pizza 
chain’s board after reportedly 
using a racial slur, though his 
image remains on the company’s 
logo. 

The company made the an¬ 
nouncement late Wednesday, 
hours after Schnatter apologized 
for using a racial slur during a 
conference call in May. Schnatter, 
who has appeared in TV ads for 
the pizza chain, still owns about 30 
percent of the company’s shares. 

Forbes reported that Schnatter 
used the N-word during a media 
training exercise. When asked 
how he would distance himself 
from racist groups, Schnatter re¬ 
portedly complained that Colonel 
Sanders never faced a backlash 
for using the 
word. The inci¬ 
dent prompted 
Papa John’s 
marketing firm 
to break ties 
with the com¬ 
pany, Forbes 
said. 

In a state¬ 
ment released 
by Louisville, 

Ky.-based Papa John’s, Schnat¬ 
ter said reports attributing use of 
“inappropriate and hurtful” lan¬ 
guage to him were true. 

“Regardless of the context, I 
apologize,” the statement says. 

The University of Louisville 
also said Wednesday that Schnat¬ 
ter resigned from its board of 
trustees, effective immediately. 

Schnatter already had stepped 
down as CEO of Papa John’s last 
year after blaming slowing sales 
growth on the outcry surround¬ 
ing football players kneeling dur¬ 
ing the national anthem. For the 
first three months of this year, 
the chain earlier reported that a 
key sales figure fell 5.3 percent in 
North America. 

The company had noted in a 
previous regulatory filing that 
its business could be harmed if 
Schnatter’s reputation were im¬ 
pacted negatively. As of Thursday 
morning, Schnatter’s image re¬ 
mained on Papa John’s website. 

Schnatter’s departure comes 
after Netflix last month fired its 
top spokesman over use of the N- 
word. Netflix said Jonathan Fried- 
land used the word in a meeting of 
public relations staff about sensi¬ 
tive words. Several people told 
Friedland how inappropriate and 
hurtful his use of the word was. 

Friedland, who is white, later 
repeated the word with human re¬ 
sources staff trying to address the 
original incident, Netflix said. 

Papa John’s began opera¬ 
tions in 1984 and had more than 
5,200 locations globally. The 
company’s shares were up 4 per¬ 
cent Thursday morning after the 
company announced Schnatter’s 
departure. 


New panel to oversee VA’s health records overhaul 

“I have no illusions about the challenge 
confronting VA in this monumental undertak¬ 
ing,” Banks said Thursday in a statement. “I 
am committed to asking the tough questions 
and challenging the bureaucratic status quo. 
Veterans and taxpayers expect nothing less.” 

Robert Wilkie, President Donald Trump’s 
nominee for VA secretary, signed the Cerner 
contract during his months as acting secre¬ 
tary. At his Senate confirmation hearing June 
27, he named the project as one of his top pri¬ 
orities for the agency. 

“The interoperability of the new electronic 
health records system will connect VA to the 
DOD, private doctors and private pharmacies 
to create a continuum of care and organize the 
healthcare around our veterans’ needs,” Wilk¬ 
ie said. “This is also our opportunity to turn 
the corner and be an industry leader on opioid 
abuse intervention and suicide prevention.” 


By Nikki Wentling 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A congressional sub¬ 
committee was established Thursday with its 
primary goal to oversee a multibillion-dollar 
project to replace the antiquated electronic 
health record system at the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. 

The VA signed a contract with Cerner Corp. 
in May to overhaul its health record and to 
make it compatible with the Defense Depart¬ 
ment. Lawmakers have expressed concerns 
about the project because of previous failed 
attempts by the VA and DOD to merge their 
systems. 

Rep. Phil Roe, R-Tenn., the chairman of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, asked 
the new Subcommittee on Technology Mod¬ 
ernization to oversee the project and hold VA 
leaders accountable. 

“As the department embarks on the nation’s 
largest [electronic health record] overhaul, it 


is critical that we ensure veterans and taxpay¬ 
ers are protected throughout the transition,” 
Roe said. 

The House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
voted Thursday to create the new subcom¬ 
mittee and to appoint five members. Rep. Jim 
Banks, R-Ind., was named the subcommittee 
chairman, and Rep. Conor Lamb, D-Pa., is the 
ranking Democrat. Reps. Jack Bergman, R- 
Mich., Mike Coffman, R-Colo., and Scott Pe¬ 
ters, D-Calif, also are on the subcommittee. 

The VA’s contract with Cerner costs of $10 
billion for the next 10 years, but congressional 
estimates put the total at $16 billion, including 
other improvements that the VA will need to 
implement the new system. 

The overhaul is intended to allow medical 
records for transitioning servicemembers to 
be shared immediately with the VA — a ca¬ 
pability that lawmakers have been requesting 
since 2000. A previous plan was abandoned in 
2013 because of cost concerns, after the VA 
and DOD already had spent about $1 billion. 


Feds probing ‘new information’ 
in Emmett Till’s 1955 slaying 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — The federal gov¬ 
ernment has reopened its investigation into 
the slaying of Emmett Till, the black teenager 
whose brutal killing in Mississippi shocked 
the world and helped inspire the civil rights 
movement more than 60 years ago. 

The Justice Department told Congress in a 


report in March that it is reinvestigating Till’s 
slaying in Money, Miss., in 1955 after receiv¬ 
ing “new information.” The case was closed 
in 2007 with authorities saying the suspects 
were dead; a state grand jury didn’t file any 
new charges. 

Deborah Watts, a cousin of Till, said she 
was unaware the case had been reopened 
until contacted Wednesday by The Associated 
Press. 

The federal report, sent annually to law¬ 


makers under a law that bears Till’s name, 
does not indicate what the new information 
might be. 

But it was issued in late March after the 
publication last year of “The Blood of Emmett 
Till,” a book that says a key figure in the case 
acknowledged lying about events preced¬ 
ing the slaying of the 14-year-old youth from 
Chicago. 

From The Associated Press 



Schnatter 
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Lawmakers 
weigh rules on 
driverless cars 


By Eliza Fawcett 
Los Angeles Times 

WASHINGTON — As Silicon 
Valley and automakers attempt to 
steer the nation toward a future of 
driverless vehicles, a group of in¬ 
fluential lawmakers remains con¬ 
cerned that bipartisan legislation 
now moving through Congress 
could leave consumers at risk by 
preventing states from demand¬ 
ing tighter safety regulations. 

The House passed a bill last fall 
and similar legislation is pending 
in the Senate. Both aim to boost the 
driverless car industry by stream¬ 
lining rules and preventing states 
from imposing their own safety 
and performance standards. 

But consumer advocates and 
a group of lawmakers includ¬ 
ing Democratic Sens. Dianne 
Feinstein, of California; Richard 
Blumenthal, of Connecticut; and 
Edward J. Markey, of Massachu¬ 
setts, are worried that the current 
proposals don’t go far enough to 
protect consumers from acci¬ 
dents and other dangers. 

The consternation over the 
legislation highlights Congress’ 
persistent challenge in keeping 
up with the innovation economy. 
As lawmakers spar about how to 
regulate autonomous vehicles, 
Silicon Valley and the rest of the 
world are racing ahead with de¬ 
velopments. Driverless cars have 
already been cruising through se¬ 
lect cities on test runs. 

As testing has expanded, so 
have the risks. The first pedes¬ 
trian fatality caused by a driver¬ 
less vehicle occurred in March, 
when Elaine Herzberg was fatal¬ 
ly struck by an Uber operating in 
self-drive mode in Tempe, Ariz. 

Sponsors of the House and Sen¬ 
ate measures are mostly from au¬ 
tomotive states such as Michigan 
and Ohio, and they are eager to 


anchor the emerging autonomous 
vehicle industry in their regions. 
They warn the U.S. could fall be¬ 
hind other nations. 

“It’s being built in China, it’s 
being built in India, it’s being built 
in Western Europe,’’ said Rep. 
Debbie Dingell, D-Mich., a co¬ 
sponsor of the SELF DRIVE Act, 
at a recent forum at George Wash¬ 
ington University. “If we want to 
make sure that we are staying at 
the forefront of innovation, we’ve 
got to be doing the same thing.” 

The two pending measures 
would clear a path for industry, 
largely pre-empting state regu¬ 
lation of autonomous vehicles, 
and allow for the development of 
federal guidelines. But with little 
indication that the federal gov¬ 
ernment will create a regulatory 
apparatus in the near future, con¬ 
sumer advocates are concerned 
that the bills will leave the indus¬ 
try without sufficient consumer 
protections. 

“These vehicles need to come 
under regulatory oversight, and 
right now the Department of 
Transportation really doesn’t 
have the technological capability 
to set such standards and develop 
rules for manufacturing,” said 
Jack Gillis, president of the Con¬ 
sumer Federation of America. 

The National Highway Traf¬ 
fic Safety Administration does 
not have a specific timeline for 
federal regulations for driver¬ 
less cars, although the agency is 
working with Congress and auto¬ 
makers toward that end, accord¬ 
ing to Kathryn Henry, an agency 
spokeswoman. The 2019 Trans¬ 
portation Department budget 
includes $21 million for NHTSA 
rule-making programs that in¬ 
clude “efforts to facilitate the de¬ 
velopment of autonomous vehicles 
by reducing regulatory barriers 
to technology innovation.” 



Elizabeth Conley, Houston Chronicle/AP 


David Baltazar, 5, looks over the selection of VHS tapes by vendor David Bufano, of Houston, during 
Insomnia Gallery’s VHS Swap on July 1 in Houston. 


VHS fans flock to swap meet 


By Alyson Ward 
Houston Chronicle 

HOUSTON — For Rick Car- 
ruth, it started with “Star Wars.” 

A lifelong fan of the franchise, 
he wanted to watch the original 
three films in their unaltered, 
theatrical versions. But those ver¬ 
sions have never been released on 
DVD, so Carruth, 39, sought out 
what he wanted on VHS. 

The boxy black tapes brought 
back memories from his 1980s 
childhood, and soon he wanted 
more movies on VHS. 

“I started falling in love with the 
format all over again,” he said. 

Carruth would find his tapes at 
resale shops and online, mostly 
second hand and always at bar¬ 
gain bin prices. A year later, he’s 
now filled a closet with his VHS 
collection. “It’s turning into an 
obsession,” he said. 

He was one of 21 sellers at a 
recent Houston VHS Swap. In 
the crowded, concrete-floored In¬ 
somnia Gallery in Houston’s East 
End, he presided over a folding 
table full of used tapes — “Dazed 
and Confused,” “The Karate 
Kid,” “Halloween 4” — most of 
them priced between $1 and $3. 

VHS tapes are not the most 



A vendor’s sign is displayed at 
Insomnia Gallery’s VHS Swap. 


graceful technology. They’re 
clunky and thick. Their plastic 
protector panels break off too 
easily. They have to be rewound. 

And, perhaps most important, 
they’re obsolete. According to 
Popular Mechanics, the last new 
VCR rolled off the assembly line 
two years ago. 

Even so, a small but passionate 
group of collectors remains de¬ 
voted to the VHS format. Dozens 
of them filtered through the swap 
meet, buying and selling VHS 
tapes for a few dollars each. They 
snapped up cartoons and classics, 
rare horror films and B movies 
that never made it to DVD. 

“Bride of Chucky” and “Deliv¬ 
erance” were piled up next to “Bill 
& Ted’s Excellent Adventure” and 


“Don’t Tell Mom the Babysitter’s 
Dead.” “The Blair Witch Project” 
bumped up against “Charlotte’s 
Web.” 

The swap meet was organized 
by Jason Champion, 37, a VHS 
enthusiast who last year opened 
a fully functional video store — 
Champion Video — in the garage 
of his Houston home. 

Champion had seen swap meets 
in other cities, so earlier this year 
he decided to coordinate one in 
Houston. 

“I really didn’t think people 
would care or show up,” he said. 

But the first meet in April at¬ 
tracted a few dozen sellers and 
buyers, and for the July 1 meet 
— the third — he had to turn ven¬ 
dors away because the gallery 
couldn’t hold them all. 

Many are in their 30s and 40s. 
They grew up in the 1980s and 
1990s and remember life before 
digital media, when they rented 
VHS tapes in plastic boxes at 
Blockbuster. 

“I guess it’s what I grew up on,” 
said Pete Adame, 44. 

He sells and trades retro toys 
and videos, and he likes to watch 
movies on the old TV/VCR combo 
he keeps in his Pasadena garage. 


NYC subway surfer arrested after video reveals his outside ride 


By Samantha Schmidt 
The Washington Post 

It’s summertime in New York City, 
which means the subway is at its most in¬ 
sufferable. Missing a train means waiting 
even longer in the suffocating heat of the 
rat-infested underground ovens that are 
New York subway stations. The trains are 
packed and sweaty, and the particularly 
unlucky commuter might get stuck in a car 
with broken air conditioning. 

But one Brooklyn man has allegedly 
made a gutsy, incredibly dangerous habit 
to avoid all that, opting to ride on the out¬ 
side of the train, “where fresh breezes and 
mole people beckon from the velvety dark¬ 
ness,” as Gothamist put it. 


It was about 8:30 a.m. Friday when the 
daring soul missed the northbound C train 
at the Clinton-Washington Avenues stop in 
Brooklyn. 

After the doors closed, the man, identi¬ 
fied by the New York Police Department 
as Isaiah Thompson, 22, grabbed onto 
the train from the outside. And off he 
went, surfing through the subway tunnel 
while some commuters — including one 
headphone-clad man looking at his phone 
— rode unsuspecting inside, according to 
a video captured by another subway rider, 
Matthew Beary. 

“It was just sort of like spur-of-the-mo- 
ment, take a camera out not knowing what 
was happening, but realizing as I’m taking 
this video that this guy is clearly hanging 


on,” Beary told Pix 11. 

The video, which has now been viewed 
on Instagram more than 39,000 times, 
shows the man holding on in a calm, non¬ 
chalant manner, even letting down one of 
his arms. One woman with her back to the 
surfer is seen gazing out the window at 
him, her face stunned. 

“It gave me the feeling that he had done 
this before,” Beary told CBS New York. “As 
he rode down he pressed himself against 
the door tightly so that way he wouldn’t get 
hit by anything. 

“My thought was I hope he’s going to be 
OK,” Beary added. “The woman next to me 
had her hand over her mouth in shock.” 

Thompson survived his voyage, jumping 
off at the Lafayette Avenue stop, according 


to Beary. “Classic NYC craziness,” Beary 
wrote on his Instagram post. 

But on Tuesday, days after Beary posted 
his video on Instagram, Thompson was 
arrested at his residence in Brooklyn, the 
NYPD told The Washington Post. He was 
charged with reckless endangerment and 
disorderly conduct. 

According to NYPD officials who spoke 
to New York news outlets, this was not the 
first time Thompson has been caught rid¬ 
ing on the outside of a train. 

Police told Gothamist that Thompson 
was previously arrested in March and 
November of 2017 on similar charges. Au¬ 
thorities told the New York Daily News he 
was arrested four times in 2017, mostly on 
the C train line in Brooklyn. 
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Experience our outstanding Midnight Shopping event on Juiy 20th! OUTLETCiTY METZINGEN offers you store opening hours from 
10 am untii midnight. Discover exciusive shopping speciais, fashion trends, chiil-out lounges, culinary delights and 
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Pompeo calls for 
Europeans to cut 
all funds to Iran 



Tomohiro OHSUMi/Bloomberg 

Japan Ground Self-Defense Force tanks move during a live-fire exercise at the foot of Mount Fuji in 
Gotemba, Japan, in 2015. Japan is spending heavily on weapons purchased from the U.S. 

Japan spending billions on 
weapons purchased from US 


By Matthew Lee 
Associated Press 

BRUSSELS — U.S. Secretary 
of State Mike Pompeo on Thurs¬ 
day pressed European nations to 
get tough on Iran by cutting off 
all funding the country may use 
to foment instability in the Mid¬ 
dle East and beyond. 

Pompeo was meeting with Eu¬ 
ropean officials in Brussels fol¬ 
lowing a summit of NATO leaders 
to make the case for clamping 
down on Iranian “terrorism and 
proxy wars.” He urged them to 
join a U.S.-led economic pressure 
campaign against Tehran that 
began in earnest after President 
Donald Trump withdrew from 
the landmark Iran nuclear deal 
in May. 

“We ask our allies and part¬ 
ners to join our economic pres¬ 
sure campaign against Iran’s 
regime,” Pompeo said in a tweet 
ahead of his talks. “We must cut 
off all funding the regime uses to 
fund terrorism and proxy wars. 
There’s no telling when Iran may 
try to foment terrorism, violence 
& instability in one of our coun¬ 
tries next.” 

The tweet was accompanied by 
a map accusing Iran of sponsor¬ 
ing at least 11 terrorist attacks in 
Europe since 1978. 

In another post, he said “Iran 
continues to send weapons across 
the Middle East, in blatant viola¬ 
tion of UN Security Council reso¬ 
lutions. Iran’s regime wants to 
start trouble wherever it can. It’s 
our responsibility to stop it.” 

His comments came as other 
U.S. officials have fanned out 
around the globe to warn foreign 
governments to stop buying oil 
from Iran or face sanctions and 
after he accused Iran of using its 
embassies to plot terrorist attacks 
in Europe. 

“Just this past week there were 


Iranians arrested in Europe who 
were preparing to conduct a ter¬ 
ror plot in Paris, France. We 
have seen this malign behavior 
in Europe,” Pompeo said in an in¬ 
terview Tuesday with Sky News 
Arabia in Abu Dhabi. 

He was referring to the arrest 
of an Iranian diplomat posted 
to Vienna who was allegedly in¬ 
volved in the plot to bomb an 
Iranian opposition group rally in 
France on June 30. The envoy’s 
arrest in Germany came after 
a couple with Iranian roots was 
stopped in Belgium and authori¬ 
ties reported finding powerful 
explosives in their car. 

Iran denies involvement and 
contends the allegations against 
its diplomat are intended to dam¬ 
age its relations with the Euro¬ 
pean Union. 

The diplomat, Assadollah As- 
sadi, was charged in Germany 
on Wednesday with activity as a 
foreign agent and conspiracy to 
commit murder. 

He is suspected of contract¬ 
ing a couple in Belgium to at¬ 
tack an annual meeting of an 
exiled Iranian opposition group 
in Villepinte, near Paris, German 
prosecutors said. He allegedly 
gave the Antwerp-based couple 
a device containing 500 grams 
of the explosive TATP during a 
meeting in Luxembourg in late 
June, prosecutors said in a writ¬ 
ten statement. 

Belgian authorities also ac¬ 
cuse Assadi of being part of the 
alleged plot reportedly aimed at 
setting off explosives at a huge 
annual rally of the Mujahedeen- 
e-Khalq group, or MEK, in neigh¬ 
boring France, and want him 
extradited. 

The MEK is an exiled Iranian 
opposition group based near Paris 
with some members in Albania. 


By Emi Nobuhiro 
AND Emi Urabe 
Bloomberg 

While there’s little prospect 
that Japanese consumers will 
ever buy enough American 
cars to please President Donald 
Trump, the Abe government’s re¬ 
cord spending on defense is shap¬ 
ing up as a bright spot in bilateral 
trade for the U.S. president. 

Japan’s purchases through 
the U.S. Foreign Military Sales 
program represent 16 percent 
of all nonpersonnel costs for the 
nation’s self-defense forces so far 
this year, more than double the 
level in 2014, according to calcu¬ 
lations by Bloomberg based on 
government data. 

Plans to buy advanced Ameri¬ 
can radars, stealth fighter jets 
and missile defense systems in 
coming years will mean billions 
of dollars for U.S. weapons mak¬ 
ers. Japanese companies, already 


struggling to compete, don’t 
stand to benefit as much because 
economies of scale have made 
homegrown technology more 
expensive and Prime Minister 
Shinzo Abe’s government wants 
to get more bang for its buck. 

During a visit to Tokyo last No¬ 
vember, Trump urged Abe to buy 
“massive amounts of military 
equipment” from the U.S. Even 
without the incentive to ease 
trade friction, Japan was already 
an enthusiastic consumer as Abe 
pushed defense spending to a re¬ 
cord $47 billion this fiscal year 
to counter both a nuclear-armed 
North Korea and a more asser¬ 
tive China. 

To Trump’s dismay, Japan 
bought just $533 million in new 
passenger vehicles from the U.S. 
in 2017 while Americans pur¬ 
chased $39.8 billion on Japanese 
cars and trucks. Outside the mili¬ 
tary sphere, Japan has looked to 


boost energy purchases such as 
liquefied natural gas to placate 
the U.S. The nation’s biggest im¬ 
ports from the U.S. in 2017 were 
agricultural products, chemicals 
and machinery. 

ApreferenceforUS. equipment 
helps the two militaries work to¬ 
gether more smoothly, but buy¬ 
ing complete American weapons 
systems doesn’t generate jobs for 
local parts makers and will drive 
them out of business, accord¬ 
ing to Naohiko Abe, senior vice 
president of Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries Ltd. It’s Japan’s big¬ 
gest defense contractor, making 
fighter planes, helicopters, ships, 
missiles and other weapons. 

While there is little threat to 
domestic production of warships, 
costs are an issue, especially for 
aircraft. 

Japan is currently purchasing 
new F-35A fighters to replace de¬ 
cades-old planes. 


Australian police chief apologizes to indigenous people 


By Rod McGuirk 

Associated Press 

CANBERRA, Australia — An 
Australian state police chief on 
Thursday made a historic apol¬ 
ogy to indigenous people who are 
overrepresented in prisons and 
vowed to improve race relations. 

Western Australia Police Com¬ 
missioner Chris Dawson said 
police were key participants in 
past wrongs against indigenous 
people in the state over decades, 
including enforcing government 
policies of removing mixed-race 
children from Aboriginal fami¬ 
lies until the 1970s. The children 
are known as the Stolen Genera¬ 


tions. Many were institutional¬ 
ized, abused and neglected. 

“Some of the comments I’ll be 
making shortly are confronting 
and may make some people feel 
uncomfortable, but I understand 
that truth-telling is an important 
part of enabling and facilitating 
change,” Dawson said in a speech 
at police headquarters in Perth. 

“And so today, on behalf of the 
Western Australian Police Force, 
I would like to say ‘sorry’ to Ab¬ 
original and Torres Strait Island¬ 
er peoples for our participation in 
past wrongful actions that have 
caused immeasurable pain and 
suffering.” 


The apology surprised some in¬ 
digenous leaders but was widely 
welcomed. Western Australia has 
the second-highest proportion of 
indigenous Australians after the 
Northern Territory. Indigenous 
Australians make up only 3 per¬ 
cent of the national population 
but 25 percent of Australia’s pris¬ 
on population. 

Dawson said the history of 
conflict between the indigenous 
population and pohce included 
removing children from com¬ 
munities and tribes from their 
land, and violence, racism and 
incarceration. 

“I accept that previous laws. 


practices and policies deeply af¬ 
fected the lives of Aboriginal peo¬ 
ple and that police involvement in 
historical events has led to mis¬ 
trust in law enforcement and the 
damaging of our relationship,” 
Dawson said. “From this day for¬ 
ward and in my time as police 
commissioner, I will take steps to 
heal historical wounds between 
police and Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander people.” 

Dawson said race relations 
were improving. Since police 
introduced an Aboriginal cadet 
program in 2016, five cadets had 
become sworn police officers. 

The state now had an indig¬ 


enous-run police station in the 
Outback Aboriginal community 
of Warakuma, where the crime 
rate was falling, he said. 

Dawson said an Aboriginal 
elder in the town of Wyndham told 
him last week that “Aboriginal 
children are now running toward 
police as their friend and protec¬ 
tor rather than running away.” 

“I’m optimistic about a more 
positive future but today, we’re 
deeply sorry,” he said. 

Aboriginal advocate Mervyn 
Fades said he hoped the apology 
paved the way for improved rela¬ 
tions between the police and in¬ 
digenous people. 
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Thailand Government Spokesman Bureau/AP 

Three boys recover in their hospital beds after being rescued from a 
flooded cave in Mae Sai, Chiang Rai province, northern Thailand. 


Mission done and Thai boys 
healthy, rescuers head home 


Associated Press 

CHIANG RAI, Thailand — 
The Thai and foreign rescuers of 
the youth soccer team trapped in 
a cave for 18 days began heading 
home Thursday as doctors said 
the boys they saved so far have 
not shown any significant ill ef¬ 
fects from their ordeal. 

Members of the Thai navy 
SEAL team, who were among the 
first searchers to penetrate the 
watery depths of Tham Luang 
Nang Non cave and the last divers 
out, flew to their base at Sattahip 
on the Gulf of Thailand, where 
they received a heroes’ wel¬ 
come. The ceremony was capped 
with their commander leading a 
rousing round of the navy cheer 
“Hooyah!” that became a trade¬ 
mark of their never-say-die effort 
to extricate the boys. 

Foreign helpers, including 
some of the world’s best cave div¬ 
ers, also began traveling home. 

Thai officials have been gener¬ 
ous with their praise of foreign 
volunteers who were essential 
in the complicated search and 
rescue operation, including the 
two British divers who were the 
first to discover where the mem¬ 
bers of the Wild Boar soccer club 
were sheltering. 

One of them, John Volanthen, 
and another British diver, Jason 
Mallison, met before they de¬ 
parted with Thai Prime Min¬ 
ister Prayuth Chan-ocha, who 
presented each of them with a 
souvenir medal, a polo shirt and 
a lacquered, wooden box marked 
with an official emblem. 

“Jason has a 18-month-old baby 
but he drove to Heathrow airport 
right away to Thailand after re¬ 
ceiving a call from us,” Tourism 
Minister Weerasak Kowsurat told 
reporters after seeing the two div¬ 
ers off. “We’re so thankful that he 
sacrificed being with his family 
to be with us. 

“For John, the person who first 
discovered the boys, he has such 
impressive character,” Weerasak 
said. “He didn’t feel that he was 
a hero. He said he just came to 
save the kids. We feel so in debt of 
gratitude for his help this time.” 

The boys were described as 
generally being in normal con¬ 
dition in a Chiang Rai hospital 
Thursday, though their levels of 
recuperation varied because they 
were removed from the cave over 
three days. 

Their relatives are being al¬ 
lowed to visit with them while 
wearing hospital gowns and masks 
after earlier being kept away from 
the boys for fear one group might 
spread infections to the other. 

The four boys rescued Sunday 
have normal heart rates and no 
fever, and the two with lung infec¬ 
tions are improving, said Jedsada 
Chokdumrongsuk, permanent 
secretary of the Public Health 
Ministry. 

Two of the four rescued Mon¬ 
day have mild fevers, the secre¬ 
tary said in a statement. Three 
of the five in the last group have 


fevers that are easing, and three 
have middle ear infections. 

All of the group are receiving 
antibiotics. Jessada also said a 
psychiatrist was attending to the 
boys, who are sleeping well and 
are not showing symptoms of 
stress. 

The 12 Wild Boars players and 
their coach had entered the cave 
to go exploring June 23 but mon¬ 
soon rains filled the tight pas¬ 
sageways, blocking their escape. 
They were found 10 days later, 
huddled on a small, dry shelf just 
above the water, and divers and 
other international rescuers plot¬ 
ted the complex mission to rescue 


the team before more rain came. 

Highlighting the dangers, a 
former Thai navy SEAL volun¬ 
teering to work on the rescue died 
on July 7 during a supply mission 
inside the cave. 

Chiang Rai province acting 
Gov. Narongsak Osatanakorn 
lauded the cooperation between 
Thai and international rescuers. 

“The situation went beyond 
just being a rescue mission and 
became a symbol of unity among 
mankind,” he said Wednesday 
night. “Everyone worked together 
without discrimination of race or 
religion as the ultimate goal was 
to save the youth football team.” 
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Bob Self, The Florida Times-Union/AP 


Skeleton crew 

Former University of North Florida sculpture student Matt Stanford unbolts his artwork, “Crouching 
Skeletal Figure,” from its base at the university's Seaside Sculpture Park on Tuesday in Jacksonville 
Beach, Fla. The sculpture, on display for the past year, was removed to make way for new artwork. 


Police: Man falsely 
reported drowning 

HARTFORD — Police 
I arrested a Connecticut 
man who falsely reported a drown¬ 
ing in Hartford only days after a 
teenager died in a city pool. 

Authorities said Jermiah Grant, 
34, called 911 to report a child 
drowning Monday to gauge emer¬ 
gency response times. A witness 
told police the man wanted to test 
if authorities would respond to the 
city’s “poor black community.” 

Grant was charged with falsely 
reporting an incident, interfering 
with police and breach of peace. 

Police said the man made a 
similar false call five weeks ago 
and said armed men were trying 
to burglarize his home. 

Jaevon Whyte, 16, drowned last 
week after sneaking into a city 
pool after hours with friends. 

Sheriff: Mom tailed man 
who kidnapped daughter 

||A Q MERIDIAN—AMis- 
I w I sissippi sheriff said 
a woman saw her daughter kid¬ 
napped at gunpoint and shoved 
into a car, so she tailed the car 
until authorities arrived. 

Lauderdale County Sheriff 
Billy Sollie told WTOK-TV that 
the victim’s mother called au¬ 
thorities Monday and said Chad 
Edward Fuller, 30, had kid¬ 
napped her adult daughter, who is 
the mother of one of his children, 
and forced her into a car. 

Sollie said the woman followed 
in her own car and stayed on the 
phone providing directions until 
deputies were able to intercept 
the vehicle. Sollie said Fuller was 
arrested on kidnapping charges. 

Man charged with 
trafficking turtles 

PHILADELPHIA — A 

Pennsylvania man was 
indicted on charges of traffick¬ 
ing more than 3,500 protected 
turtles. 

The U.S. Attorney’s Office for 
the Eastern District of Pennsyl¬ 
vania alleged that David Som¬ 
mers poached diamondback 
terrapins and their eggs from 
coastal marshes in New Jersey. 

The turtles are protected under 
New Jersey law and by an inter¬ 
national treaty. 

The indictment charged Som¬ 
mers, 62, with smuggling turtles 
and submitting false records for 
a package shipped to Canada and 
four violations of the Lacey Act. 
The law bans trade in illegally ob¬ 
tained wildlife, fish and plants. 

Officials: Man died after 
riding horse into pond 

I A OTTUMWA — Authori- 
I ties said a man died after 
riding a horse into a southeast 
Iowa farm pond. 

The Ottumwa Courier reported 
that medics and Wapello County 
sheriff’s deputies were called to 
the farm Sunday. Wapello County 
Sheriff Mark Miller said witness¬ 
es reported Jose Perez-Ochoa, 
40, of Blakesburg had ridden the 
horse into the pond more than 
once over the objection of friends 
also riding. 

Miller said the horse rolled 
backward the last time it was led 


into the pond, knocking Perez- 
Ochoa into the water. The horse 
walked unharmed out of the water, 
but Perez-Ochoa went under. 

New state law allows 
sale of beer ice cream 

ALBANY — Move over 
1 wine slushies — New 
Yorkers will soon be allowed to 


purchase beer ice cream. 

A new state law authorizes the 
sale of ice cream made with cider 
or beer. The measure requires 
the frozen products to contain no 
more than 5 percent alcohol and 
prohibits sales to anyone younger 
than 21. 

New York has allowed the sale 
of wine ice cream for a decade. 
Lawmakers voted earlier this 


year to add beer and cider ice 
cream to the list. 

Python is found in 
hard drive at airport 

PI MIAMI — A passenger 
r L with a python hidden 
inside an external hard drive was 
stopped from boarding a Florida 
plane headed to Barbados. 


THE CENSUS 



The value of popcorn sold by a 13- 
year-old Boy Scout in Virginia, making 
him the state’s top seller and second in 
the nation. The Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch reported Beck Garnett raised the 
money last year. He has been ranked 
second in the nation in overall sales 
since 2016 and has been Virginia’s top 
seller since 2014. 


The Miami Herald reported 
that officers screening luggage at 
the Miami International Airport 
Sunday found an “organic mass” 
inside a checked bag. Transpor¬ 
tation Security Administration 
spokeswoman Sari Koshetz said 
a bomb expert examined the bag 
and discovered the live snake. 

The passenger was fined, and 
the snake was taken into custody by 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Services. 

Man accused of 
stealing 50 crab traps 

P ELLENDALE — A 
wJ t Delaware man was ac¬ 
cused of stealing 50 crab traps 
along with some scrap metal and 
cash from an empty home whose 
owner was on vacation. 

The News Journal of Wilming¬ 
ton reported Eric B. Whitman, 
29, was arrested on charges in¬ 
cluding theft and burglary. 

Delaware State Police said an 
investigation found Whitman had 
taken the metal to a scrap yard 
and signed a receipt indicating he 
was the owner. 

Lawsuit: Ship’s no-slip 
floor caused injury 

WA NORFOLK —The own- 
w ers of a popular dinner 
cruise ship in Virginia are being 
sued for $375,000 in damages by 
a customer who said the ship’s no¬ 
skid flooring worked too well. 

The lawsuit filed in federal 
court by Jeffrey Makuch, 66, of 
New York, accuses the Spirit of 
Norfolk cruise ship of inappro¬ 
priately using no-skid flooring on 
a part of the ship where cruisers 
play the game cornhole. 

Fireworks explosion 
is ruled accidental 

I Kl HEBRON — Police said 
11^ a fireworks explosion 
that killed a man and severely in¬ 
jured another man in northwest¬ 
ern Indiana appears to have been 
accidental. 

Hebron Police Chief Joshua 
Noel said preliminary findings 
in Saturday night’s death of Scott 
McKee, 37, suggest it was a “trag¬ 
ic accident.” The Porter County 
coroner said McKee died of blunt 
force trauma. 

Toxicology tests were pending. 


From wire reports 
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You rely on your military community 
when you’re far from home. 

We get that. 

Use our community sites to connect and share during 
your time overseas. With base information, travel tips, 
restaurant reviews and even the score of your son’s 
high school basketball game, we’ve got you covered. 


Visit one of our community sites today! 

Sfri^sQ UAM sjcgBOKINAWA 


guam.stripes.com ■okiimawa.stbipes.comI 


^^NDREA %i^JAPAN 


KOREA.STRIPES.COM ■ JAPAN.STRIPES.COM 



Stay connected and hey, 
welcome to the neighborhood. 
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US set to pass Saudis, Russia as top oil producer 



By David Koenig 

Associated Press 

The U.S. is on pace to leapfrog 
both Saudi Arabia and Russia to 
reclaim the title of the world’s 
biggest oil producer for the first 
time since the 1970s. 

The latest forecast from the 
U.S. Energy Information Admin¬ 
istration predicts that U.S. output 
will grow next year to 11.8 mil¬ 
lion barrels per day. 

“If the forecast holds, that 
would make the U.S. the world’s 
leading producer of crude,” said 
Linda Capuano, who heads the 
agency, a part of the Energy 
Department. 

Saudi Arabia and Russia could 
upend that forecast by boosting 
their own production. In the face 
of rising global oil prices, mem¬ 
bers of the OPEC cartel and a few 
nonmembers, including Russia, 
agreed last month to ease produc¬ 
tion caps that had contributed to 
the run-up in prices. 

President Donald Trump has 
urged the Saudis to pump more 
oil to contain rising prices. He 
tweeted June 30 that King Salman 
agreed to boost production 
“maybe up to 2,000,000 barrels.” 
The White House later clarified 
that the king said his country has 
a reserve of 2 million barrels per 


in McKittrick, Calif. 

day that could be tapped “if and 
when necessary.” 

The idea that the U.S. ever 
again could become the world’s 
top oil producer once seemed 
preposterous. 

“A decade ago, the only question 
was how fast would US. produc¬ 
tion go down,” said Daniel Yergin, 
author of several books about the 
oil industry including a history, 
“The Prize.” The rebound of US. 
output “has made a huge differ¬ 
ence. If this had not happened, we 
would have had a severe shortage 


of world oil,” he said. 

The U.S. led the world in oil 
production for much of the 20th 
century, but the Soviet Union 
surpassed America in 1974, and 
Saudi Arabia did the same in 
1976, according to Energy De¬ 
partment figures. 

By the end of the 1970s the 
USSR was producing one-third 
more oil than the US.; by the end 
of the 1980s, Soviet output was 
nearly double that of the U.S. 

The past decade or so has seen 
a revolution in American en¬ 


ergy production, however, led by 
techniques including hydraulic 
fracturing, or fracking, and hori¬ 
zontal drilling. 

Those innovations — and the 
breakup of the Soviet Union 

— helped the U.S. narrow the 
gap. Last year, Russia produced 
more than 10.3 million barrels 
per day, Saudi Arabia pumped 
just less than 10 million, and the 
U.S. came in less than 9.4 million 
barrels per day, according to U.S. 
government figures. 

The U.S. has been pumping 
more than 10 million barrels per 
day on average since February, 
and probably pumped about 10.9 
million barrels per day in June, 
up from 10.8 million in May, the 
energy agency said Tuesday in its 
latest short-term outlook. 

Capuano’s agency forecast that 
U.S. crude output will average 
10.8 million barrels per day for 
all of 2018 and 11.8 million bar¬ 
rels per day in 2019. The current 
U.S. record for a full year is 9.6 
million barrels per day in 1970. 

The trend of rising U.S. output 
prompted Fatih Birol, executive 
director of the International En¬ 
ergy Agency, to predict this past 
spring that the US. would leap¬ 
frog Russia to become the world’s 
largest producer by next year 

— if not sooner. 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 

Change in price 
Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 
Italy 

Change in price 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


$3,146 $3,496 

U.3 cents +1.0 cents 
$3,793 
+4.9 cents 
$3,441 

+1.0 cents 


$3,061 
no change 


$3,743 $3,532 

+1.5 cents +0.7 cents 
$3,939 $3,878 

+5.3 cents +6.6 cents 
$3,688 $3,477 

+1.5 cents +0.7 cents 



$3,369 $3,257 

no change no change 
$3,564 $3,353* 

+1.5 cents +0.7 cents 


Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,489 
+2.0 cents 


South Korea $2,929 

Change in price +2.0 cents 


Guam $2,919** $3,269 

Change in price +1.0 cents +1.0 cents 


$3,519 
+1.0 cents 


Diesel 

$3,279 
+1.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of July 14-20 


July 11,2018 

Dow Jones -219.21 
industrials 24,700.45 


Nasdaq 

composite 



7,716.61 


Standard & 
Poor’s 500 



2,774.02 


Russell 

2000 


-11.96 

1,683.66 


One potential obstacle for U.S. 
drillers is a bottleneck of pipe¬ 
line capacity to ship oil from the 
Permian Basin of Texas and New 
Mexico to ports and refineries. 

“They are growing the produc¬ 
tion but they can’t get it out of the 
area fast enough because of pipe¬ 
line constraints,” said Jim Ritters- 
busch, a consultant to oil traders. 

Some analysts believe that 
Permian production could de¬ 
cline, or at least grow more 
slowly, in 2019 or 2020 as energy 
companies move from their best 
acreage to more marginal areas. 

I—I 

Military rates 

Euro costs (July 13).$1.1996 

Dollar buys (July 13).€0.8336 

British pound (July 13).$1.36 

Japanese yen (July 13).108.00 

South Korean won (July 13).1,101.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3786 

British pound.$1.3223 

Canada (Dollar).1.3170 

China (Yuan) 6 6676 

Denmark (Krone).6.3867 

Egypt (Pound).17.9000 

Euro.$1.1673/0.8567 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8484 

Hungary (Forint).278.55 

Israel (Shekel).3.6428 

Japan (Yen) 112 52 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3028 

Norway (Krone).8.1139 

Philippines (Peso).53.48 

Poland (Zloty) 3 70 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7502 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3628 

South Korea (Won).1,125.17 

Switzerland (Franc).1.0020 

Thailand (Baht).33.21 

Turkey (Lira).4.8594 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rale 5 00 

Discount rate.2.50 

Federal funds market rate.1.91 

3-month bill.1.95 

30-year bond.2.95 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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Dwayne Johnson shines in 
’80s throwback ‘Skyscraper’ 
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Foil potential 
car thieves by 
wrapping fob 

By Phoebe Wall Howard 
Detroit Free Press 

G iven that the best way 
to store your car keys at 
night is by putting them 
in a coffee can, what’s 
an ex-FBI agent’s advice to protect 
cars from theft during the day? 
Wrap car fobs in aluminum foil. 
“Although it’s not ideal, it is the 
most inexpensive way,” said Holly 
Hubert, a cybersecurity expert 
who retired from the FBI in 2017. 
“The cyber threat is so dynamic 
and ever changing, it’s hard for 
consumers to keep up.” 

Now, as CEO of GlobalSecuri- 
tylQ, she suggests clients go online 
and spend a few dollars and buy 
what’s called a Faraday bag to 
shield the fob signal from poten¬ 
tial theft. Imagine a traditional 
sandwich bag made of foil instead 
of plastic. 

Thing is, the car is always wait¬ 
ing for the fob signal. Thieves 
can buy legitimate devices that 
amplify the fob signal sitting un¬ 
protected in a purse, a pocket, on a 
counter at home or even just copy 
the code to access the vehicle. 

The cheap (or homemade) metal 
protection covers, named for the 
scientist who figured out how to 
block an electromagnetic field, 
can prevent thieves from having 
access to vehicles with a wireless 
fob. Currently, thieves can capture 
fob signals from outside a home, 
office or hotel room. 

“You know it works if you can’t 
unlock a car door when the fob is 
inside,” said Moshe Shlisel, CEO 
of GuardKnox Cyber Technologies 
and a veteran of the Israeli Air 
Force who helped develop cyber 
protection for fighter jets and mis¬ 
sile defense systems. 

“The credit card holders don’t 
work because they’re essentially a 
net rather than a wall.” 

Shlisel is already working with 
Daimler on Mercedes-Benz ve¬ 
hicles and the Volkswagen Group 
on Porsche, Audi and Volkswagen 
products on ways to protect them 
from hackers. (3ther clients and 
potential clients have asked to 



Cameron Pollack, Detroit Free Press/TNS 


To prevent daytime car theft, wrap 
the fob in aluminum foil. 

remain confidential. 

Shlisel showed the Free Press 
a new video of his company’s 
engineers taking control of a 
semi-truck through the use of a 
cellphone. Numerous videos have 
been posted online to illustrate 
that the vulnerability is an indus¬ 
trywide problem. 

Shlisel held up his fob and said, 
“This should be something we 
don’t need to wrap with foil. It’s 
2018. Car companies need to find 
a way so no one can replicate the 
messages and the communication 
between the key and the vehicle.” 

At home, Shlisel puts his key fob 
in a can with foil around it to add 
another layer. In his pocket, he 
carries the fob for his 2017 Ford 
F-150 in a little pouch that is made 
of fabric on the outside and foil 
inside. 

Cybersecurity experts say 
privately that anyone who knows 
anything about the ease of auto 
and personal data hacking prac¬ 
tices safe fob storage. 

Clifford Neuman, director of the 
use Center for Computer Systems 
Security in Los Angeles, pointed 
to the millions of consumers who 
now carry their credit cards in a 
protective pocket designed to work 
as a Faraday cage. 

“We’re talking about electronic 
burglary tools or car theft tools,” 
he said. “You go up to a house with 
a car parked in front of it, detect a 
fob 10 feet away in a bedroom and 
it allows the car to be unlocked. As 
these devices become more avail¬ 
able, this scenario becomes more 
and more likely.” 


ON THE COVER: Illustration by Sean Moores/Stars and Stripes 


GADGET WATCH 


Universal docking station aids all devices 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

T he udoq 400 universal docking station 
lives up to its name, working with all 
devices and brands. 

Is your house divided between 
Android and Apple? No problem. Even if some 
have tablets and others have smartphones, no 
problem. 

You can even connect udoq to your computer, 
your original chargers or an additional multi- 
port USB charger. 

You customize the aluminum base to your 
household’s specific needs. There are four case 
sizes to choose from. 

Drop-down menus on udoq.com let you choose 
your brand, device and model. After each 
choice, an animated version builds your charg¬ 
ing base showing how much room you have left 
until the next model is needed. 

Devices are charged independently with udoq 
bumpers that hold the connector cable for that 
device. 

The cables snake through the back of the 
dock, then you just attach the power adapter, 
sold separately. I tried my udoq 400 with my 
own USB power hub, and it worked perfectly. A 
six-port charger is a reasonable $25.90. 

After unpacking my demo unit udoq 400,1 
saw how easy this really is. The two tablets and 
two smartphones in my house were charged 
neatly on one space-saving and attractive desk¬ 
top dock. 

Preconfigured versions of the charging docks 
are available for Apple (iPhone, iPad and even 


Apple watch) and Android. 

Devices must be charged in portrait mode. 

A wall mounting kit ($44.90) and Qi wireless 
adapter ($25.90) are available. The bases start 
at $89 and go up to $159. 

Online: udoq.com 

Honeywell recently went live with pre-orders 
and special pricing for its new do-it-yourself 
smart home security system. 

The easy-to-use system allows customers to 
self-monitor their home or office with real-time 
security updates via the 
Honeywell Home app, and 
integrates Amazon’s Alexa 
voice assistant with a simple 
customizable setup. 

The 1080p HD camera 
base station features certain 
Alexa capabilities, a high- 
quality speaker, microphone, 

145-degree viewing and 
night vision. 

Add-on components are 
available to enable wireless 
features and battery-pow¬ 
ered indoor/outdoor motion 
viewers that send a video clip 
when motion is detected. Door and window ac¬ 
cess sensors and a key fob will also be available. 

The current pre-order pricing bundles include 
a Super Smart Home Security Bundle for $599. 

You get free 24 hour video/image clip storage. 
Additional plans are available for up to 3,000 
clips for 60 days for $149.99 annually. 

Online: smarthomesecurity.honeywell.com 




Honeywell/TNS 



Marcus Kuchler/TNS 


The udoq 400 universal docking station works with all devices and all brands. 


ITUNES MUSIC 

SPOTIFY MUSIC 

ITUNES MOVIES 

BOOKS 

APPS 

The top 10 paid songs on iTunes 

The top 10 songs on Spotify 
for the week ending July 10: 

The top 10 movies on 

iTunes 

The top 10 books on the iBook charts 

The top paid iPhone apps 

for the week ending July 5: 

for the week ending July 8: 

for the week ending July 8: 

for the week ending July 8: 

1. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

1. "In My Feelings," Drake 

2. "Don't Matter To Me" (feat. Michael 

1. "Ready Player One 

2. "Blockers" 


1. "Spymaster," Brad Thor 

2. "The Perfect Couple," Elin 

1. Heads Upl 

2. Minecraft 

2. "1 Like It," Cardi B, Bad Bunny 
& J Balvin 

Jackson), Drake 

3. "SADI," XXXTENTACION 

3. "Super Troopers 

2" 

|>ne Y j 

Hilderbrand 

3. "All We Ever Wanted," Emily Giffin 

3. Plague Inc. 

4. Bloons TD 6 

3. "Simple," Florida Georgia Line 

4. "No Tears Left to Cry," Ariana 

Grande 

5. "SADI," XXXTENTACION 

6. "Don't Matter To Me" (feat. Michael 

4. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

5. "Nonstop," Drake 

6. "Lucid Dreams," Juice WRLD 

7. "1 Like It," Cardi B 

4. "1 Feel Pretty" 

5. "Beirut" 

6. "Black Panther" 

7. "Sicario" 

8. "Game Night" 


4. "The President Is Missing," Bill 

Clinton & James Patterson 

5. "Sharp Objects," Gillian Flynn 

6. "Something in the Water," Catherine 
Steadman 

5. Facetune 

6. PlantSnap Plant Identification 

7. Sky Guide 

8. iSchedule 

9. kirakira-i- 

Jackson), Drake 

7. "Better Now," Post Malone 

8. "Nice For What," Drake 

9. "Nonstop," Drake 

10. "Whatever It Takes," Imagine 
Dragons 

— Compiled by AP 

8. "One Kiss" (with Dua Lipa), Calvin 

9. "Better Now," Post Malone 

10. "Solo" (feat. Demi Lovato), Clean 
Bandit 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 

9. "Ant-Man" 

10. "1, Tonya" 

— Compiled by AP 

7. "When Life Gives You Lululemons," 
Lauren Weisberger 

8. "The Outsider," Stephen King 

9. "Next Year in Havana," Chanel 
Cleeton 

10. "The Subtle Art of Not Giving a 
F*ck," by Mark Manson 

— Compiled by AP 

10. Photo Scanner Plus 

— Compiled by AP 
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WEEKEND 


CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 



The Rock vs. a hard place 

Dwayne “The Rock” Johnson. Is there anything he 
can’t do? Not on the big screen, anyway. Johnson 
faces off against a crime syndicate trapping his family 
inside a burning building in Hong Kong in “Skyscraper,” 
his third blockbuster movie in 2018. This time around, 
Johnson’s character has a prosthetic leg — which, 
being Johnson, he finds a way to work to his advan¬ 
tage a time or two. Forget plot or film reviews — the 
action flick looks worthwhile for the stunt shown in this 
photo alone. 

• ‘Skyscraper’ Q&A, review on Pages 36-37. 



NBC 

Retta, Mae Whitman and Christina Hendricks star in “Good Girls.” 


Moms go wild in ‘Good Girls’ 

Three desperate moms decide their only 
% M recourse is to rob a surprisingly-flush-with- 
cash grocery store in the new dramedy 
j “Good Moms.” (Tagline: “They’re Done 
Playing Nice.”) How the creators spin that 
premise into a TV series is unclear, but 
the involvement of Christina Hendricks (“Mad Men”) is 
promising. Also starring: Mae Whitman and Retta. 

• Series premiere of ‘Good Girls’ airs Saturday 
on AFN-Prime. 


Chabon shares dad stories 

Author Michael Chabon has written 15 
ft ^ books since he started college. Along the 
way, he and his wife had four children. 

^ ^ As so many working parents know, put- 
^ ting in enough time to do the job well isn’t 
always compatible with being there for 
your kids. In “Pops: Fatherhood in Pieces,” Chabon 
shares seven thoughtful and moving essays about his 
adventures in parenting. Not many of us can relate to 
being a successful author, but many of us can chuckle 
knowingly about the trials and blessings of family. 

• Chabon Q&A on Page 38. 


New, old Petty tunes coming 

J Tom Petty’s gone, but the music lives on. 
Reprise Records has just announced that 
^m a large collection of Petty’s music will be 

g m sold Sept. 28. “An American Treasure” 

M will be a 60-track, career-spanning box 
set that contains previously unreleased 
recordings, alternate versions of classic songs, rarities, 
historic live performances and deep tracks. We even 
get an early taste with a new song and video, “Keep 
A Little Soul,” a previously unreleased recording from 
1982 sessions that resulted in the Tom Petty & The 
Heartbreakers’ album “Long After Dark.” 

• See ‘Keep A Little Soul’ at tinyurl.com/yd9j2nwh. 
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Country’s sobering truths 

Inside the genre’s complex - and increasingly lucrative - love affair with alcohol 


By Emily Yahr ■ The Washington Post 



s the temperature inched toward 92 
degrees in the parking lots outside 
Kenny Chesney’s concert in May, 
the beer cans were icy, the Jell- 
0 shots were melting, and the 
T-shirts were direct: “Country 
Music and Beer, That’s 
Why I’m Here.” “Pour 
Me Something Tall and 
Strong.” “Make America 
Drunk Again.” 

Brightly hued bottles 
of Blue Chair Bay Rum, 
the country superstar’s 
popular beverage brand, 
lined the tables at tailgates 
around AT&T Stadium, in 
Arlington, Texas, where 
fans gathered hours be¬ 
fore the first opening act 


went on at 5 p.m. When the crowd 
of about 46,000 started streaming 
into the venue, some friendly patrons 
near an entrance offered a beer 
bong funnel to passersby, and cheers 
erupted whenever anyone took on the 
challenge. 

“Tequila, baby!” one man yelled 
nearby. Across the street, participants 
in a mother-daughter tailgate ticked 
off why summer Chesney concerts 
are so appealing: “Beer, songs, sun¬ 
shine.” That night, Chesney, who has 
found immense success in the past 
two decades selling the idea of island- 
style relaxation, would reference alco¬ 
hol in 18 out of his 23 songs. 

Although fans imbibe copiously at 
concerts of every genre, all of which 
boast songs about drinking, it’s pos¬ 


sible that no slice of American life 
has embraced alcohol with the en¬ 
thusiasm of country music. The two 
have gone hand-in-hand for decades, 
thanks in part to the so-called “tear 
in your beer” songs that helped make 
the format famous. 

But today, country music and alco¬ 
hol are inextricably linked as never 
before. Not only has the genre be¬ 
come known (and sometimes mocked) 
for its sheer amount of drinking- 
themed songs, but an increasing 
number of country acts have created 
their own brands of booze, includ¬ 
ing Chesney’s rum, Blake Shelton’s 
Smithworks vodka, Miranda Lam¬ 
bert’s Red 55 wine and Toby Keith’s 
Wild Shot mezcal. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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In June, Shelton and Jason Aldean 
opened bars in downtown Nashville. 
They join recent establishments from 
Florida Georgia Line, Alan Jackson 
and Dierks Bentley, each of whom has a 
musical catalogue that pairs naturally 
with a few drinks. 

“I know what’s going on at my shows. 
People are coming out to blow off steam 
and have a great time,” said Bentley, 
whose current tour is sponsored by 
Twisted Tea. “I’m kind of like the lead 
bartender: Jumping up on the bar table, 
drinking shots with you and singing 
ballads with you like at an old Irish pub 
somewhere.” 

Every artist — even those who don’t 
drink — knows the power of relating to 
audiences through drinking, even if it’s 
in appearance only. Brad Paisley closed 
his 2012 concert tour set list with one of 
his biggest hits, “Alcohol,” during which 
he would invite his opening acts back 
onstage. A makeshift bar was brought 
out, and drinks were poured — except, 
according to one opener’s band mem¬ 
ber, the liquid was actually lemonade 
Vitamin Water. 

However, when hearing “country 
music” and “alcohol” together, some 
people are reflexively defensive. Tra¬ 
ditionally, the conjured image is not 
flattering, from the early-1900s “drunk 
hillbilly” stereotype to summer 2014, 
when country concerts saw a spate of 
intoxication-related hospital trips and 
arrests, and one death. 

That connection is changing, as the 
genre is skewing younger and wealthier 
than ever. According to the Country 
Music Association, fans of country 
music ages 18 to 24 have increased by 
54 percent over the past decade, and the 
format has grown in popularity on the 
coasts — not just middle America, as 
many assume. The CMA also reported 
country music consumers have an 
average annual household income of 
$82,000, above the national average, 
and that amount is climbing. 

Decades ago, when the country 
format was scorned as niche music of 
the working class, the prominence of 
alcohol fed into the cliche of drowning 
your sorrows at a honky-tonk. Now, it’s 
the reverse. Modern country singers 
promote alcohol largely as an escape: 
partying with friends, having wild 
nights on the town or — for singers like 
Chesney who lean into the tropical, 
Jimmy Buffett vibe — sitting on the 
beach with a drink in hand. 

“Alcohol no longer serves as a sign 
of the distance between country music 
listeners and the middle class culture,” 
country music historian Diane Pecknold 
said, “but as a sign of the similarity.” 

Icon of authenticity 

The holy grail in country music can 
be summed up in one word: authentic¬ 
ity. And if there’s one star who sums up 
authentic country music, it’s Hank Wil¬ 
liams, the singer who inspired genera¬ 
tions of artists by writing hits such as 
“I’m So Lonesome I Could Cry,” “I Saw 
the Light” and the classic drinking song 
“There’s a Tear in My Beer.” 

In 1953, Williams died of a heart at¬ 
tack at age 29 after years of alcohol and 
prescription drug abuse, and his influ¬ 
ence lived on in more ways than just as 
an artist. Bobby Bare, who launched 
his country career in the 1960s with 
“Detroit City” and released a song this 
year called “I Drink,” about the effects 



Laura BucKMAN/For The Washington Post 

Amy Shields, David Shields, Dina Medina and Monica Orozco take a picture for social media while they tailgate outside AT&T 
Stadium in Arlington, Texas, before a Kenny Chesney concert on May 19. At a Chesney concert, tailgating is almost as important 
as the show itself. “He just makes you want to be part of a family,” one fan said. “And this is what this family is.” 



William DESHAZER/For The Washington Post 


A large mural covers the stairwell inside FGL House in downtown Nashviile. Rorida 
Georgia Line is one of severai bands who have opened bars in recent months. 



AP 


Hard-iiving country icon Hank Williams 
inspired generations of artists with 
hits such as “I’m So Lonesome I Could 
Cry” and “There’s a Tear in My Beer” 
and with his wild ways. Williams died 
of a heart attack in 1953 after years 
of aicohol and prescription drug abuse. 
He was 29. 

of alcoholism, remembers that trying 
to trace Williams’ path was a popular 
tactic in Nashville. 

“Everybody I know wanted to be like 
Hank Williams. And everyone I know 
bought into the drinking,” Bare said. 
“You figure if Hank did it, it must be 
OK.” 

The late Waylon Jennings, who long 
struggled with drug addiction, called it 
the “Hank Williams syndrome.” 

“I studied him.... He was out of con¬ 
trol, and that was the part I picked up, 
the bad part,” Jennings told the Chicago 


Tribune in 1992. “I think a lot of people 
did that, because it looked really roman¬ 
tic to be crazy and wild and die young.” 

This thinking led to tragedy, such as 
Nashville crooner Keith Whitley dying 
at age 33 of alcohol poisoning. 

“I thought everybody had to drink 
to be in this business,” Whitley said in 
an interview not long before his death 
in 1989. “Lefty (Frizzell) drank. Hank 
drank, George Jones was still drinking, 
and I had to. That’s just the way it was. 
You couldn’t put that soul in your sing¬ 
ing if you weren’t about three sheets in 
the wind.” 

Before Williams’ time, country music 
had been associated with alcohol as far 


back as the early 1900s, when many 
acts hailed from Appalachia, known as 
moonshine territory. The connection 
grew and faded over the years, from 
the 1950s honky-tonk bar craze to the 
alcohol-heavy outlaw era, followed by 
the 1980s, when people became increas¬ 
ingly aware of the dangers of alcohol. 
Mothers Against Drunk Driving report¬ 
edly protested Gene Watson’s “Drinkin’ 
My Way Back Home” in 1983, and it 
stalled on the charts. Keith said his 
record label didn’t want to release “You 
Ain’t Much Fun” in 1995, about a guy 
who sobers up and suddenly can’t stand 
his wife. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 
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As country went mainstream in the 
1990s and 2000s, the topic became 
more popular, and varied: Although 
hits including Gretchen Wilson’s “All 
Jacked Up,” Tracy Byrd’s “Ten Rounds 
With Jose Cuervo” and Keith’s ubiqui¬ 
tous “Red Solo Cup” celebrated getting 
drunk, some warned about the down¬ 
side, such as Billy Currington’s “Walk 
a Little Straighter” and Chesney’s hit 
“The Good Stuff.” 

Then, the past six years or so brought 
the rise of “bro country,” and suddenly, 
it seemed every hit on the radio was a 
dude singing about drinking beer in 
his truck with a pretty girl by his side. 
From Luke Bryan’s “Drunk on You” 
and Aldean’s “My Kinda Party” to Cole 
Swindell’s “Chillin’ It” and Shelton’s 
“Boys Round Here,” the songs appealed 
to the new surge of younger listeners. 

“I think that today, the consumer 
likes to be in the car, turn on the radio 
and hear something that’s upbeat that 
they can sing along with and feel good,” 
said Troy Tomlinson, president of 
Sony/ATV Music Publishing in Nash¬ 
ville. “That doesn’t mean there won’t 
be a serious ballad with pain. But for 
the younger country music consumer, 
alcohol in a celebratory manner is very 
relatable.” 

No matter the decade, country singers 
search for that elusive “authenticity,” 
which experts say remains somewhat 
linked to Williams — and alcohol. 

“Today, country singers will still 
throw out references to Hank,” said 
Travis Stimeling, an associate professor 
of musicology at West Virginia Univer¬ 
sity. “If you want to establish you’re a 
real country musician ... you go back to 
same imagery and same symbolism.” 

No Shoes Nation 

At Chesney’s Texas concert, Nichole 
Anderson of Arlington stood near a 
pickup truck, where a group of friends 
had beers in hand and explained why 
tailgating at a Chesney concert is al¬ 
most as important as the show itself. 

“He just makes you want to be part 
of a family, and this is what this fam¬ 
ily is,” Anderson said. “The parking 
lot pre-party, hanging out.” The most 
boisterous tailgate was in Lot 12, and 
known as Lot 12 Nation; Chesney’s 
fandom is called No Shoes Nation, a play 
on one of his biggest hits, “No Shoes, No 
Shirt, No Problems.” (“The sun and the 
sand, and a drink in my hand with no 
bottom / And no shoes, no shirt and no 
problems.”) Chesney songs and pop hits 
blasted on speakers as people played 
flip cup and comhole, snacked on bar¬ 
becue and kicked back in lawn chairs. A 
human-size flip-flop and an enormous 
inflatable bottle of Blue Chair Bay Rum 
were popular spots for selfies. 

Natalie Bechard of Starkville, Miss., 
is a founder of Lot 12 Nation. About 
2006, a small group met on a Chesney 
cruise to the Bahamas and decided to 
start tailgating together at his Dal¬ 
las shows. Now, hundreds show up. At 
one point, the tailgate’s D J announced 
that Bechard’s car got towed while she 
was helping set up — so he started a 
collection for her next to the funds they 
already raised for Chesney’s charity. 

It was a far cry from what some might 
imagine happens at country tailgates; 
Chesney concerts have made headlines 
in other cities, such as Pittsburgh and 
Foxborough, Mass., for getting rowdy. 

In Texas, though people had stories 



from previous years of some fans get¬ 
ting a bit out of control, the tailgating 
scene was fairly low key. 

“You’re always going to have a few 
that stick out,” Bechard said. “But so 
far, everybody’s been really great. It’s 
just having fun, enjoying the great 
weather. We’ve become one big family 
celebrating Kenny and his music and 
the spirit of his music.” 

Rum and relaxation 

No country star sells escapism quite 
like Chesney, who has two hit songs on 
country radio this summer: “Every¬ 
thing’s Gonna Be Alright,” a duet with 
David Lee Murphy that encourages 
people to stop stressing out, and “Get 
Along,” which encourages everyone in 
this crazy world to just, well, get along. 

So it made sense when Chesney (who 
declined to comment for this article) de¬ 
cided to start selling rum, a drink that 
goes well with relaxation. The singer 
owns a home in St. John and told Forbes 
that he wanted his flavored versions “to 
try to capture my life in the islands.” 
Now, his rum company sponsors his 
concert tours. 

In 2016, Forbes reported Chesney’s 
annual sales had almost tripled over 
three years, in a time when overall rum 
sales had dropped; according to Nielsen 
data, country fans outspend average 
music listeners by 12 percent when it 
comes to rum. 

Someone at Chesney’s level can 
earn millions through alcohol brands 
and sponsorships, which is why other 
country stars have had the same idea. 
Lambert, Little Big Town, Sara Evans, 
Zac Brown Band and Craig Morgan all 
have sold wine; Kix Brooks of Brooks & 
Dunn has his own vineyard outside of 
Nashville. There’s also whiskey 
from Jake Owen and Darius 
Rucker, along with tequila 
from George Strait. 

Florida Georgia Line, 
the duo of Brian 
Kelley and Tyler 
Hubbard, burst 
onto the scene 


Nobody sells 
escapism like 
Kenny 
who is 
a lot of his sign 
Blue Chair Bay 


in 2012 with their smash “Cruise” and 
proved to Nashville there was an ap¬ 
petite for party songs. They were vocal 
about their love for Fireball whiskey 
and even mentioned it in their hit 
“Round Here.” 

“We reached out (to Fireball) and 
asked how it benefited them, and they 
said it was pretty drastic,” Hubbard 
said. “That made us feel good. But also, 
it made us think, why don’t we start our 
own brand?” 

So they collaborated on Old Camp 
peach pecan whiskey, which combines 
the flavors of their home states men¬ 
tioned in their band name. As the brand 
has taken off, they’ve named-dropped it 
in songs. In “Smooth,” they sing about 
“young love buzzing off an Old Camp 
bottle by the moon.” Morgan Wal¬ 
len collaborated with the duo on “Up 
Down,” which has the line, “Somebody 
pass that fifth of Camp this way.” 

Last year, they furthered their image 
as young guys who love to have a good 
time with the opening of FGL House in 
downtown Nashville, a restaurant and 
bar that has lines down the block on 
Saturday nights. 

Endorsements are key, as well. 
Whereas advertisers once hesitated to 
partner with country stars, it’s been 
proved that they can sell big-ticket 
items. Aldean replaced lyrics in “Take 
a Little Ride” because he signed a deal 
with Coors Light (“grab a couple Rocky 
Tops” instead of “a little Shiner Bock”). 

In Nashville, Budweiser has signs that 
say it’s “the official beer of beer drink¬ 
ing songs.” And while women have had 
difficulty getting alcohol sponsorships 
(“I love alcohol! You would think a beer 
company would sponsor me,” Lam¬ 
bert told W Magazine in 2012), Maren 
Morris recently partnered with Corona 
Light. 

Companies will even endorse 
groups who sing tunes that aren’t 
so happy. Smithfield, the duo 
of Trey Smith and Jennifer 
Fiedler, broke out with 
the ballad “Hey Whis¬ 
key,” about a woman who 
dreads when her ex drinks, 
because then he calls her. 
The duo has an endorse¬ 
ment deal 
with Rebecca 
Creek 
Distillery. 

“It’s kind 
of weird, 
because if 
you listen to the 
song, we always won¬ 
der, ‘Why do we have 
a whiskey endorse¬ 
ment?”’ Fiedler joked. 
“Because it’s like, the 
whole song is about 
how whiskey ruins the 
girl’s relationship — but 
hey, we’re handing out 
whiskey.” 

Some are sober 

Nashville, which some 
winkingly call “a drinking 
town with a music prob¬ 
lem,” has a well-established 
culture of alcohol: Writers 
say that grabbing a few beers 
is common after — or during 
— a songwriting session. 

This can make it difficult for 
the people in the industry 
who don’t drink. 

Some high-profile singer- 
songwriters are sober, 
although they don’t advertise 
it. Others, such as Tim Mc- 
Graw and Keith Urban, have 
spoken out about not drinking. 
Brantley Gilbert, who went 


to rehab in 2011, said that he relied on 
the guidance of Urban, who had gone 
through rehab five years earlier. 

“I told him, I don’t think I can do 
my job. I don’t know if I can ever play 
a song at my shows without being 
(messed) up,” Gilbert told the Tennesse¬ 
an last year. “Or writing, I was worried 
my songs wouldn’t be the same, that I 
wouldn’t be on everyone else’s level. It’s 
a drinking environment.” 

Gilbert still knows the appeal of 
drinking songs and sings about partying 
on tracks such as “The Weekend” and 
“Bottoms Up.” He’s not the only one: 
Chris Janson, not a frequent drinker, 
had a big hit with “Fix a Drink” and 
released a single called “Power of 
Positive Drinkin’.” AJ McLean of the 
Backstreet Boys, who is sober, recently 
decided to embark on a country music 
career and assumed the best way in 
was a debut single called “Back Porch 
Bottle Service.” 

Ray Scott, known for “Sometimes the 
Bottle Hits You Back” and “Drinkin’ 
Beer,” has been sober for more than a 
year. Initially, he was concerned fans 
would be disappointed to learn he didn’t 
drink. 

“Some fans can kind of build you up 
to be this thing that they think you are, 
and a couple of these songs sort of paint¬ 
ed a picture of who I was,” Scott said. 
“I’ve been pleased that people take it 
for what it is. It’s just fun music; I don’t 
have to live the part.” 

Behind the scenes, despite the casual 
drinking, country music isn’t necessar¬ 
ily the crazy party some might think. 

Jason Fitz, a former fiddle player 
for the Band Perry, is now an ESPN 
radio host. The Band Perry opened for 
Paisley on tour in 2012, which is how 
he came to know that the cups from the 
onstage bar actually contained Vitamin 
Water. (Although Paisley is also known 
for not drinking, his publicist said the 
onstage bar now serves beer and has 
in the past, yet added that it’s possible 
previous tours had water because he 
featured opening acts younger than 21.) 

“I get asked so often, ‘Tell me your 
craziest backstage story!’ People think 
I’m joking when I say, ‘There really 
aren’t that many,’ ” Fitz said. “You get 
into the grind on the road — we were 
on the road for about 300 days. I don’t 
care who you are, you can’t party and 
survive that many days.” 

Even artists with a party-heavy playl¬ 
ist echo this attitude. “We like to have a 
good time, but maybe drink a little bit 
less than we used to,” said Hubbard of 
Florida Georgia Line. “As our manager 
says, if you’re gonna party like a man at 
night, you’ve gotta work like a man in 
the morning.” 

Chesney is also a prime example. As 
his lyrics celebrate having a drink, from 
the “little umbrella-shaped margaritas” 
in “How Forever Feels” to a “cold drink 
chilling in my right hand” in “When 
the Sun Goes Down,” he’s also in killer 
shape. He didn’t lose a second of intense 
energy in his nearly two-hour set. 

“I probably don’t drink as much as 
perceived. I’m too healthy,” Chesney 
told Parade magazine in 2010. “But a lot 
of my songs were written with the idea 
of having a good time.” 

There’s no doubt the audience appre¬ 
ciates this. And as Nashville continues 
to see dollar signs (a CMA study this 
spring found “country music consum¬ 
ers are spending more on alcohol” these 
days), artists will keep singing about it. 

The mutual benefit is a marked dif¬ 
ference from decades ago, when there 
was a negative connotation of even 
listening to drinking songs in coun¬ 
try bars. Now, those establishments 
embrace the image. And even a Sirius 
XM satellite radio station proudly 
plays “music of country-themed bars 
and honky-tonks across America.” It’s 
called Red, White & Booze. 
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Santorini: Behind the Greek isie's beanty 



Trish PEASTER/Ricksteves.com 


The picture-perfect village of Oia in Santorini, resting a thousand feet above a volcanic 
crater, is a dream come true for photographers and sunset watchers. 


T he words “Greek Isles” evoke 
visions of sun-bleached houses 
shoulder to shoulder against a 
hillside with a mesmerizing view 
of glittering blue water. But with more 
than 200 Greek islands scattered across 
the Aegean and Ionian seas, where do you 
start? 

Chances are, Santorini is the island 
you’re picturing. Once a complete island 
like its neighbors, it was a volcano that 
blew its top thousands of years ago, creat¬ 
ing a giant caldera. Today, Santorini’s 
whitewashed villages crowd the dramatic 
ridges of this crater as if jostling to enjoy 
the views. 

And Santorini offers much more than 
the vistas made famous on postcards — its 
wonders include countryside wineries, 
ancient archaeological sites and unforget¬ 
table beaches. 

The village of Oia is the quintessence of 
Greek Island charm. Pronounced “EE- 
ah,” this idyllic ensemble of whitewashed 
houses and blue domes delicately drapes 
itself over a steep slope at the top of a cliff 
Viewpoints here are some of the most 
iconic in the Greek seas, and photog¬ 
raphers clamor for just the right angle. 
Artists fall in love with Oia and move 
in. Honeymooners find the B&B of their 
dreams and savor breakfast in unforget¬ 
table settings. At the quiet end of town, 
the old windmill evokes a more rustic age 
gone by. And the cliffside cocktail bars 
provide a romantic stage where tourists 
gather for each Santorini sunset. 

It seems, at least in most photographs, 
that Greek-island towns like Oia are com¬ 
pletely white. The whitewash, while scenic 
today, was originally practical: White re- 
fiects the powerful heat of the sun. What’s 
more, the lime that makes the whitewash 
is a good antiseptic — villagers knew it 
would naturally disinfect the 


rainwater that was collected on roof¬ 
tops. And I love the way the blue and 
white of the townscape seem inspired by 
the colors of the Greek fiag. 

Dwellings on Santorini were originally 
humble caves. With little building mate¬ 
rial on the island, it just made sense to 
dig into the cliffs. These “cave houses,” 
surrounded by air-filled pumice, are 

naturally insu¬ 
lated — staying 
cool in summer 
and warm in 
winter. Gradually 
these cheapest 
bits of real estate 
were developed 
and, with tour¬ 
ism, they became 
expensive homes, 
hotels and restau¬ 
rants. 

Thousands of 
years before the 
idea of tourism 
— in the Bronze Age, a time that was an¬ 
cient even to the Greeks we now call “an¬ 
cient” — Santorini was already bustling. 

It was the era of the Minoans, the earliest 
documented civilization in the Aegean, 
and Santorini was the largest city outside 
their home base of Crete. But in around 
1630 B.C., the “Minoan Eruption” — one 
of the biggest in human history — blew 
out 24 cubic miles of volcanic material. 
That’s when the island took on the sunken 
crater shape that visitors see today. 

You can visit Santorini’s version of 
Pompeii — an ancient city buried (and 
preserved) in ash following this massive 
eruption. The Bronze Age city, near the 
modern-day town of Akrotiri, is still being 
excavated, with more than 30 buildings 
now viewable in a well-designed struc¬ 
ture. (Only 3 percent of the site has been 


unearthed.) Visitors explore the exca¬ 
vation site on ramps that let you climb 
around and through the streets of the 
prehistoric city. Careful observers can 
pick out sidewalks, underground sewage 
systems and ceramic vases left behind. 
The most interesting items discovered 
here — wonderful wall frescoes, fancy 
furniture, painted ceramics — are on dis¬ 
play mainly at the Museum of Prehistoric 
Thira in Santorini’s main town, Fira. 

The island’s volcanic soil, ample sun¬ 
shine and arid climate add up to a distinc¬ 
tive wine grape. Vintners shape the live 
vines into protective baskets designed to 
enable the vines to both collect the dew 
and survive the wind. The fruit of the San¬ 
torini vine is both hearty and sweet, and 
there are a dozen or so wineries where 
visitors can sip and take in the views. 


Visitors looking for beaches have op¬ 
tions made interesting by the unusual 
volcanic geology. Two black-sand beaches 
fiank the steep mountain at the southeast¬ 
ern corner of the island. Along the island’s 
southern arc are some volcanically color¬ 
ful beaches near Akrotiri. White Beach, 
in front of a backdrop of chalky cliffs, is 
accessible exclusively by boat. Red Beach, 
colored by iron deposits, can be reached 
by a demanding hike around the bluff 
Whether you explore the island’s many 
wonders or mostly park yourself at a cliff- 
top terrace to marvel at the caldera view, 
Santorini’s quite likely to live up to your 
Greek vacation dreams. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rickdiricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 
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TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Magic in the streets 
of Bamberg 

Bamberg mesmerizes year 
round, but never more so than 
during Bamberg Zaubert, a 
street festival with magic at its 
heart. The 20th edition of this 
festival runs July 13-15. 

Magicians share the spotlight 
with acrobats, clowns, street 
artists, mimes, dance groups, 
bands, comedians and other 
entertainers. More than 120 
performers from 14 countries 
perform across 25 impromptu 
stages scattered throughout the 
inner city. Roughly 500 program 
elements figure into the agenda. 
A moderated magic show with 
international performers takes 
place on the Sparda-Bank stage 
on Maxplatz nightly. A special 
program for kids is presented 
there starting at 3 p.m. Sunday. 

Performances take place 
7 p.m.-midnight July 13; 11 
a.m.-midnight July 14; and 1 
p.m.-10:30 p.m. on July 15. Entry 
is free. The city covers the 
performers’ travel and lodg¬ 
ing costs but doesn’t pay for the 
performance itself, so he or she 
is appreciative of tip money from 
the audience when the hat gets 
passed around. The purchase of 
a badge is another way to support 
the festival. Online: bamberg- 
zaubert.mybamberg.de 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do I 
in the Europe Traveler blog: I 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


Samba party in Bavaria 

Anyone who thinks Germany’s 
carnival celebrations would be 
more fun if they didn’t happen 
in the dead of winter might wish 
to make their way to Coburg, a 
Bavarian town about 30 miles 
north of Bamberg. At the height 
of summer, an exuberant fest 
brings the colors and fiavors of 
Brazil to this unlikely venue. 

The event is billed as the biggest 
samba festival outside of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

During the International 
Samba Fest, 2,000 dancers, 
musicians and other performers 
from around the world take to 11 
stages to dazzle audiences. Those 
with sufficient rhythm can learn 
the moves at the various work 


shops on Saturday (a 25-euro 
course fee is charged), while 
others can just enjoy the shows. 

A joyous samba parade shakes 
its way through the city streets 
starting at 2 p.m. July 15. 

The festival’s in full swing 
from 5 p.m. July 13,10 a.m. July 
14 and noon July 15. Adult entry 
tickets sold on-site go for 21 
euros on Friday, 24 euros on Sat¬ 
urday and 14 euros on Sunday; 
children under 12 enter free. The 
ticket price includes entry to the 
evening shows at the Congress 
House. Note: no backpacks or 
large bags are allowed on prem¬ 
ises. Online: samba-festival.de 

Blues concerts 
in Luxembourg 

The town of Differdange in 
southwest Luxembourg, once an 
important hub for the transpor¬ 
tation of locally mined iron ore, 
is nowadays home to an open-air 
complex looking back upon the 
area’s industrial heritage. Once 
a year, the area hosts an excep¬ 
tional night of music, bolstered 
by art exhibitions and excep¬ 
tional museum openings. 

On July 14, the 15th edition 
of The Blues Express will have 
40 blues and jazz bands play¬ 
ing across 11 stages in venues 
located in two general areas, 
Fond-de-Gras and Lasauvage. 
The participating artists are a 



Bamberg Zaubert 


Performers from 14 countries 
show their skills on 25 stages in 
Bamberg this weekend for the 
German city’s street festival. 

mix of Belgian, European and 
international acts. Performers 
hailing from the U.S. include 
Archie Lee Hooker & Coast to 
Coast Blues Band, Canned Heat 
and Richie Kotzen. 

The first concert gets under¬ 
way at 6 p.m. and the music plays 
until 3 a.m. the next day. Shuttle 
buses and the park’s own tourist 
train bring visitors from numer¬ 
ous Park and Ride lots directly 
to the concert venues. Entry to 
all shows is free. Online: bluesex- 
press.lu 


Bastille Day in Paris 

Even presidents of great na¬ 
tions come away impressed by 
how the French celebrate their 
Independence Day. 

Bastille Day, marked annually 
on July 14, recalls the Storm¬ 
ing of the Bastille in 1789, a 
key event in the lead-up to the 
French Revolution. A public 
holiday throughout the land feted 
with parties, concerts and fire¬ 
works, the pomp accompanying 
Paris’ celebrations is something 
to be experienced at least once. 

The day’s formalities com¬ 
mence at 10:30 a.m. with a mili¬ 
tary parade along the Avenue 
des Champs-Elysees. Elite units 
of the French army march down 
the avenue lined many rows deep 
with onlookers. The Patrouille 
de France leads a fiy-past visible 
from many vantage points. Boat 
rides on the Seine or picnick¬ 
ing on the Champ de Mars 
are popular. A classical music 
concert precedes the day’s grand 
finale, an over-the-top display of 
fireworks shot off from the Eiffel 
Tower from 11 p.m. The display 
set to music lasts for more than 
half an hour. Visitors should be 
prepared to do lots of walking, 
particularly in light of metro 
closures, and take all precau¬ 
tions associated with attending a 
high-security event such as this. 
Online: tinyurl.com/yc37e7au. 
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By Walter Nicklin 

Special to The Washington Post 

S tuck behind the wheel of a 
cramped rental car during 
a six-hour drive from Paris 
the previous day, it would 
take more than the threat 
of morning showers to keep 
me from stretching my legs 
on a Black Forest walking 
trail. That, after all, was why I was here, 
in the southwestern corner of Germany: 
to walk in woods once so dense and dark 
(before logging) that they were named 
“black.” 

And this would not be mere aimless 
rambling; I had a clear destination in 
mind. I wanted to stand in the spot where 
Martin Heidegger, perhaps the 20th 
century’s most influential philosopher, 
did his thinking and writing. Heidegger’s 
Hut, it’s called. (In German, Hutte.) To see 
what he saw, to be inspired by the same 
pastoral landscape that inspired him, that’s 
what I wanted. 

Not that his dense, sometimes mind- 
numbing prose had ever inspired me. 

That he became a Nazi in 1933 didn’t help. 
But his ideas — especially as interpreted 
by others, such as Jean-Paul Sartre and 
Hannah Arendt — had, over a lifetime, 
made an impression. 

To hell with navel-gazing metaphysics, 
he seemed to say, when life is about 
inescapable engagement in a world of here 
and now. 

Dasein. That was the deflning word, in 
one of his signature neologisms, meaning: 
Being there in the world. 

And the world in which Heidegger 
wrote — during the tumultuous 1930s 
— seems ever more relevant to our own. 

So it was that I found myself in the 
village of Todtnauberg (population 700), 
about a 40-minute drive from Freiburg, 
where Heidegger worked as university 
professor and, briefly, rector. This 
southernmost area of the Black Forest 
claims its highest elevations (almost 
5,000 feet) — and so is known as the 
Hochshwarzwald (“High Black Forest”). 
That morning, from my hotel perch, 
as mist rose from the valley below, I 



The search for German philosopher’s writing hut might beat the destination 




The German philosopher Martin Heidegger’s getaway. The shingles and hip roof are traditional appointments for 
Black Forest dwellings. 



Above: One of the creative and whimsical 
rest stops for hikers along the loop trail. 
Woodworking traditions are on display 
throughout the Black Forest. 

Left: The Stubenbach stream rushes 
down the high valley toward the Rhine. 
Just outside Todtnauberg, it creates one 
of Germany’s tallest natural waterfalls. 

imagined wisps of smoke from countless 
campfires of invisible forest fairies. 

For my first hike in Heidegger country, 
I followed the sound of a stream rushing 
down the high valley through the village. 
Soon, I spotted trail signs with the term 
Wasserfallsteig — a typically compound 
German word, in this case meaning 
waterfall climb. The trail was certainly 
steep, so, yes, it would be a climb on my 
return. But when all about me birds were 
singing in fields of purple lupine, I shared 
their unconcern about the future. 

Then came a clap of thunder. As it 
echoed off the surrounding hills, the 
drizzle began. The clouds themselves 
seemed to fall from the sky as a fine mist 
enveloped the landscape. My fisherman’s 
hat and small travel umbrella hardly 
helped in the steady downpour, so I sought 
refuge under the dense canopy of a huge 
beech tree and debated whether I should 
keep going toward the waterfall. 

The answer came in the form of another 
solo hiker, undeterred by the rain, who 
greeted me with an enthusiastic guten 
morgen as he strode by. Adjusting his 
backpack, disappearing into the mist, he 
began to whistle. I could swear it was the 
“Happy Wanderer” melody: 

“J love to go a-wandering 
Along the mountain track 
And as I go, I love to sing 
My knapsack on my back 
Val-deri, val-dera 
Val-deri, val-dera 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha” 

It was, indeed, here in the Black Forest 
— along with the neighboring Alps and 
England’s Lake Country — that taking a 
countryside walk for pleasure began to be 
popularized two centuries ago. 

With Romanticism’s changing attitude 
toward nature, walkers were no longer 
dismissed as poor vagrants or drifters. 
Catering to today’s hikers, as well as trail 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 29 
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Looking down the high valley onto the village of Todtnaubei^, 
Germany, from the Martin Heidegger Rundweg, or loop trail. On 
clear days, hikers can see the Alps. 

FROM PAGE 28 

bikers and cross-country skiers, 
countless well-marked, well- 
maintained paths crisscross the 
Black Forest. Most have a gravel 
or stone base, so they don’t get 
muddy in the frequent rains. 

Wooden benches and observa¬ 
tion platforms are strategically 
placed trailside. 

Long before I got to the trail’s 
destination, I could hear water 
crashing over a granite massif 
At more than 300 feet, this was, I 
learned from a trailside marker, 
one of the tallest natural water¬ 
falls in Germany. Stubenbach 
was the stream’s name, rushing 
down from the high valley to join 
with other streams, to spill into 
the Rhine. Somewhat analogous 
to America’s Continental Divide, 
the Black Forest feeds two water¬ 
sheds — not only the Rhine but 
also the Danube. 

The next day, when I set out on 
the nearly four-mile trail called 
Martin Heidegger Rundweg 
(“loop trail”), the sun had burned 
off the morning mists without a 
hint of rain. 

High up on the hills surround¬ 
ing the village came the soothing 
sounds of birdsong, cowbells from 
grazing livestock and gurghng 
rivulets tumbling downslope 
toward the Stubenbach. As for 
actually finding his hut itself, the 
signs were less auspicious. Its 
exact location was not marked 
on any map, and people whom I 
asked were, at best, pohte — but 
unhelpful. I attributed their vague 
responses to my rudimentary 
German. Since it was a Sunday, I 
couldn’t ask at the tourism office, 
which was closed. 

By the second hour of the up- 
and-down hike (500-foot rise and 
descent), my steps became less 
brisk, more hesitant. Though this 
was certainly not an Everest- 
like assault, I still felt somehow 
ill-prepared — hiking shoes and 
trekking poles notwithstanding. 

My comfy hotel base camp beck¬ 
oned. A tiny chapel came into 
view, set on the edge of a mead¬ 
ow at the tree line. I watched 
a fellow walker enter with her 
dachshund and light a candle. 

Maybe I should do the same? 

Instead, I finished the loop, 
resigned to failure. Rational¬ 
izing, I reminded myself that, as 
Heidegger himself emphasized, 
the quest, not the goal, was what 
mattered. Truth always remained 
elusive. But less than a half-mile 
from my parked car, I caught 
a glimpse downslope of a gray- 
shingled structure with green 
shutters. From the Heidegger 
photographs I had studied, it 
seemed familiar. Could it be? 


KNOW & GO 

Martin Heidegger Rund¬ 
weg: The well-marked trail 
runs along the high eleva¬ 
tions above the village of 
Todtnauberg. To reach it, 
drive your car up to the 
parking lot at the end of 
Radschertstrasse. Here 
you’ll also find facilities for 
tennis and other sport ac¬ 
tivities. For a slightly longer 
hike, you can park your car 
at the end of Hintermattweg 
and follow the signs for 
Martin Heidegger Weg, 
which then dead-ends onto 
the loop trail. 


In a meadow surrounded by 
trees, it was all but invisible. 

No wonder I had first missed it! 
Unverborgenheit, or “uncon¬ 
cealment,” is a word Heidegger 
coined for the sudden discovery 
of truth, as if stumbling upon 
a clearing in a forest. I left the 
manicured trail for an over¬ 
grown path laced with electri¬ 
fied fencing (to keep cattle from 
wandering). On hands and knees 
to duck under one set of wires, 

I couldn’t help but laugh as I 
thought of the celebrated Hei¬ 
degger trope of the woodcutter’s 
labors seeking to hack out a path 
to the clearing, to the bright 
“thereness of what is.” 

Next to the structure was 
a wooden trough collecting 
spring water, just as described 
and photographed. There was 
no evidence of recent human 
activity; doors and windows were 
shuttered and locked. “Hut,” I 
concluded, was an understated 
description; really, it was more 
like a cabin or a cottage. Whatev¬ 
er the description, I was happy it 
had been hard to find; unearned, 
it would have been no fun at all. 

The next day, I went to the 
tourism office to confirm my 
finding. There’s no signage, they 
explained, because the house 
isn’t open to the public — it’s still 
in the Heidegger family. “Oh,” 

I said, and quickly changed the 
subject. I asked the tourism ad¬ 
viser about other trails to explore 
and how to access the village 
swimming pool, for I liked Todt¬ 
nauberg so much that I had de¬ 
cided to extend my stay another 
two days. Soon, I found myself 
walking the winding, steep street 
to a small cafe to treat myself 
to the “thereness” of a cool and 
creamy Erdbeereisshake (straw¬ 
berry ice cream shake). 





■ 
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Italian Style Pizza & Pasta, a new restaurant in downtown Kaiserslautern, Germany, is attempting to 
succeed in a location where previous eateries offering hot dogs and burritos have failed. 


After Hours: Germany 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

S tudies indicate that more than half of 
new restaurants fail within the first 
three years of opening. At a certain area 
in Kaiserslautern, that figure is closer to 
100 percent. 

The unassuming spot on Steinstrasse has 
played host to a number of shuttered ventures, 
including recent attempts at slinging burritos and 
hot dogs. A new entry is now trying its hand in 
the difficult space: Italian Style Pizza & Pasta, an 
unambiguously named purveyor of Italian-style 
pizza and pasta. 

It’s hard to say why the site has proved so 
problematic for aspiring restaurateurs. The 
location, a key factor for 
any eatery’s success or 
failure, shouldn’t be the 
problem. Steinstrasse is 
a prominent pedestrian 
street feeding into the 
city’s central Stiftsplatz, 
dotted by established 
shops and restaurants, 
notably the excellent 
Italian restaurant Rossi¬ 
ni and well-known Irish 
pub Moloney’s. Stein¬ 
strasse is also a vibrant 
part of Kaiserslautern’s 
nightlife. 

Italian Style Pizza & 

Pasta seems to have a 
chance to make it where 
its predecessors have 
failed. It offers a simple 
menu comprised of, pre¬ 
dictably, pizza and pasta. 

For dessert, it made the 
savvy decision to focus 
on waffles, a quirky 
enough choice that might 
drive some extra traffic. 

The prices are appeal¬ 
ingly low — 2 euros ($2.30) for a small but satisfy¬ 
ing individual pizza, 3-5 euros for a hearty bowl 
of pasta, and no more than 2.50 euros for a waffle 
with any number of toppings. 

The food is fine for the price, though far from 
memorable enough to make Italian Style Pizza & 
Pasta a proper dinner destination. Pizzas of simi¬ 
lar quality can be had from one of the Imbisses 
lining the city’s downtown streets, and pricier but 
far superior options for pizza or pasta are avail- 


ITALIAN STYLE 
PIZZA & PASTA 

Location: Steinstrasse 23, Kaiserslautern, 
Germany 

Hours: Open from 11:30 a.m. Mondays-Fri- 
days and from 6 p.m. Saturdays; closing time 
is open-ended to service a late-night crowd. 
Dress: Casual 

Prices: Pizzas are 2 euros ($2.3), pasta is 3-5 
euros and waffles cost up to 2.50 euros. 
Phone: (-f49)(0)631 624-60-904 

— Gregory Broome 


able at several Italian restaurants within a few 
minutes’ walk. 

In the face of those disadvantages, Italian Style 
Pizza & Pasta focuses on making diners comfort¬ 
able, with a neatly designed dining room, outdoor 
seating and free phone-charging stations. If visi¬ 
tors are made comfortable enough, perhaps this 
new eatery might have the chance to make itself 
comfortable on the shifting Steinstrasse scene. 

broome.gregory@stripes.c6m 

Twitter: @broomestripes 



Italian Style Pizza & Pasta serves pizza that is unspectacular but certainly 
worthy of its 2-euro price. 
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diversions 


Walibi Belgium 
expands park 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Walibi is located at Bou¬ 
levard de I’Europe 100 in 
the town of Wavre, Belgium, 
about 30 minutes southeast of 
Brussels. Depending on traf¬ 
fic, it can be reached in 3V2 
hours from the Kaiserslaut¬ 
ern Military Community and 
2 Vi hours from Spangdahlem. 

COSTS 

An adult ticket for the day 
costs 37.50 euros ($43.75); 
children under 1.4 meters 
(about 4 feet, 6 inches) enter 
for 32.50 euros; kids under a 
meter enter for free but won’t 
be able to ride many of the 
park’s signature attractions. 
See promotions and other dis¬ 
counts at the park’s website. 


TIMES 

The park is open 10 a.m. to 7 
p.m. nearly every day in July 
and August, then shifts to a 
limited, weekend-focused 
schedule in the fall and closes 
for the winter in early No¬ 
vember. A daily calendar is 
available at www.walibi.com. 

FOOD 

Eateries of various prices 
and quality are scattered 
throughout the park. 

INFORMATION 

The park’s comprehensive 
website, www.walibi.com, is 
available in English. 

— Gregory Broome 
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Above: Walibi Belgium’s guitar-playing mascot, who shares 
the name Walibi, welcomes visitors to the park with a statue 
just inside the front gate. 

Top: The brightly colored tracks of family roller coaster 
Tiki Waka wind through Walibi Belgium, a theme park near 
Brussels, Belgium. 



A tiki statue is a typical decoration 
in Exotic World, a newly opened area 
of the Walibi Belgium. 

Right: The wooden roller coaster 
Loup-Garou, or Werewolf, is one of the 
signature thrill rides at Walibi Belgium. 



By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

W alibi Belgium is a 

quintessential theme 
park, with all the good 
and bad elements 
that particular genre of family 
entertainment suggests. 

For fans of the classic theme park 
experience, Walibi delivers the goods. 
It’s packed with a diverse and expan¬ 
sive roster of thrilling, imaginative 
rides, including vintage and state- 
of-the-art roller coasters, refreshing 
water-based adventures, carnival- 
style staples and lower-key options 
for the less adventurous. 

The various attractions are neatly 
clustered around the central walkway, 
where the fieeting glimpses of rush¬ 
ing rides and the sounds of screams 
coalesce into the total immersion that 
all good theme parks create. 

Visitors with a lower tolerance 
for theme-park artifice and excess, 
however, will likely be overwhelmed 
at Walibi. During a recent visit on a 
sunny June weekday, the park was 
overtaken by throngs of uninhibited 
children sprinting and shrieking 
through the common areas when they 
weren’t jamming into queues and 
pushing wait times for the premier 
rides to the one-hour threshold. The 
park indulges further in the worst of 
industry cliches with mundane and 
overpriced food options. 

All told, a day at Walibi will 
likely confirm whatever bias a visitor 
brings to it, rewarding the aficionado 
while vindicating the skeptic. To its 
credit, however, the park isn’t content 
with that ambivalent status. 

Walibi is in the process of an 
expensive, multiple-year revamp that 
will eventually divide the park into a 
collection of distinctly themed areas, 
a format that industry leaders Disney 
and Universal have adopted with great 
success. The first such entry in that 
project, called Exotic World, opened 
this summer, and it appears to have 
already had a rejuvenating effect. 

Exotic World is designed and 
executed beautifully, with spacious 
walkways, soothing water features, 
towering tiki statues and lush vegeta¬ 
tion in keeping with the area’s pseudo- 
tropical theme. The vista is dominated 
by the bright, sprawling tracks of 
Tiki Waka, a fun and appropriately 
tame family roller coaster that ferries 
riders through, over and around the 
stunning Exotic World landscape. 

The area’s comparably mellow vibe is 
a welcome contrast to the relentless 
exuberance elsewhere in the park. 

Walibi is already worth a visit for 
any theme-park enthusiast. If the 
park complements Exotic World with 
similarly sophisticated lands over the 
next few years, as is its plan, Walibi’s 
appeal as a tourist destination will 
expand in equal measure. 
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Last words: 
Peter Mayle’s 
‘My 25 Years 
in Provence’ 

By Beth J. Harpaz 

Associated Press 

A new, posthumously pub¬ 
lished collection of essays by 
Peter Mayle takes readers back 
to the idyllic, slow-paced and oc¬ 
casionally befuddling world that 
Mayle first wrote about in his 
best-selling memoir “A Year in 
Provence.” 

“My Twenty- 
Five Years 
in Provence: 

Reflections on 
Then and Now” 
was published 
in late June, 
five months 
after Mayle’s 
death in Janu¬ 
ary at age 78. 

The collection is all new 
material. But it treads delight¬ 
fully familiar ground for fans 
who succumbed to the charms 
of Mayle’s first book. The new 
volume transports readers to the 
South of France through the eyes 
of an Englishman who never 
ceases to marvel at the sunshine, 
fine food and sometimes inscru¬ 
table culture of his adopted turf 
(Mayle never gets used to disor¬ 
derly lines, aggressive driving 
and long, detailed consultations 
with pharmacists.) 

What counts as excitement 
in Provence? A game of boules, 
or lawn bowling, which Mayle 
describes as “rural ballet.” Find¬ 
ing tender, fresh green beans 
(haricots verts) at the farmers 
market. Or simply watching the 
parade of ordinary village life 
unfold from a seat in an outdoor 
cafe over a glass of rose wine. 

Mayle worked in advertising 
and educational publishing in 
England before he and his wife 
Jennie moved to France in 1987. 
“A Year in Provence” was pub¬ 
lished two years later with little 
fanfare. It eventually sold mil¬ 
lions of copies and inspired an 
entire genre of books about the 
expatriate life, including Frances 
Mayes’ “Under the Tuscan Sun.” 

In the new book, Mayle 
explains that he and Jennie 
ended up in Provence after their 
planned vacation on the Cote 
d’Azur was rained out. They 
started driving toward Aix- 
en-Provence, hoping for better 
weather and a good meal. They 
found both, along with “a scatter¬ 
ing of villages” where they would 
eventually buy a 200-year-old 
farmhouse. 

While the book is not a guide¬ 
book, for travelers it offers both 
inspiration and information. A 
chapter called “Lunch Break” 
mentions of some of Mayle’s 
favorite restaurants, like La 
Closerie in Ansouis, Peron in 
Marseille and Le Comptoir and 
Le Numero 9 in Lourmarin. Also 
listed are several local festivals: 
the September celebrations of 
rice in Arles and olives in Mou- 
ries; the garlic festival in Piolenc 
in August; and the cherry festi¬ 
val in Venasque in early June. 

And don’t forget the culinary 
highlight of winter: truffles, har¬ 
vested in the forest with the help 
of trained dogs. 
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ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

The Imperial Palace is accessible 
via the Tokyo Metro Tozai line at 
Takebashi Station (5-minute walk), 
or via Tokyo Station (15-minute 
walk), which is serviced by several 
m^or train lines — including the JR 
Chuo and JR Yamanote lines. From 
Takebashi Station, take exit 1A for the 
Imperial Palace and follow the signs 
for the visitor entrance. 

TIMES 

The East Gardens are open 9 a.m.- 
4 p.m., with regularly scheduled 
closures on Mondays, Fridays and 
most Japanese holidays. Guided tours 
of the palace grounds, which require 
advanced reservations, are generally 
conducted twice a day at 10 a.m. and 
1:30 p.m., Tuesday through Saturday. 
Closures may also occur on days 
when Imperial Court functions are 
scheduled. 

COSTS 

Free — although guided tours require 
an advanced reservation. 

FOOD 

Many restaurants are within walk¬ 
ing distance of the palace. Check out 
Tokyo Station’s “Kitchen Street,” 
an underground mall outside of the 
ticket gates at the station with a vari¬ 
ety of restaurants. 

INFORMATION 

sankan.kunaicho.go.jp/english/guide/ 

koukyo.html 

—Allen Onstott and Denisse Rauda 


By Allen Onstott 
AND Denisse Rauda 
Stars and Stripes 

F or many visitors to Tokyo, a stop 
at the Imperial Palace grounds 
is a must. 

Every year, thousands of 
tourists and locals flock to the palace 
— which embodies the old-meets-new 
aesthetic that dominates much of Tokyo, 
with modern office buildings and up¬ 
scale department stores surrounding the 
traditional buildings and greenery of the 
nearly 561-year-old complex. 

Just a stone’s throw from Takebashi 
Station, the Imperial Palace offers two 
main areas to visit: The outer portion 
of the Imperial Palace, where Japan’s 
Emperor Akihito and his family reside; 
and the East Gardens. 

Both the palace and gardens offer free 
admission — although access to the Im¬ 
perial Palace outer grounds requires an 
advanced reservation made through the 
Imperial Household Agency for a man¬ 
datory guided tour. The 75-minute tour, 
which is offered in both English and 
Japanese, doesn’t take visitors inside 
any buildings, as these remain off-limits 
to the public. 

The inner grounds of the Imperial 
Palace are only open to the public on two 
Japanese holidays: January 2, for the 
Imperial Family’s annual New Year’s 
greeting; and on December 23, Emperor 
Akihito’s birthday. During both holi¬ 
days, the emperor and his family make 
several appearances to greet the public 
from a balcony window of the palace, 
making this a very popular and special 
event for Japanese citizens. 

Entrance to the East Gardens is unre¬ 
stricted and requires no reservations. 

I recently visited the Imperial Pal¬ 
ace on a hot summer day, entering the 
gardens through Hirakawa-mon — a gate 
that has remained relatively unchanged 
since its construction in 1620. The gate 
leads visitors to vast green grounds, domi¬ 
nated by a labyrinth of stone-covered 


The East Gardens, above, have many open areas where Edo Castle once stood. Here, 
the view of the grounds from the stone base, which is the only remaining structure 
from the Tenshukaku Donjon, a five-story building that once formed part of the castle 
complex. Below, The Sakurada-Niju-Yagura watchtower at Tokyo’s Imperial Palace is 
visible from the outer areas of the grounds. 


A bit of serenity 

Tokyo’s Imperial Palace offers architecture 
history and nature in a sea of skyscrapers 


platforms accentuated by a variety of na¬ 
tive trees and flowers. The lush gardens 
are a popular cherry blossom viewing 
site in the spring. 

It is in this split complex where Edo 
Castle, which was first constructed in 
1457, once stood. The castle belonged to 
the Tokugawa Shoguns — a ruling fam¬ 
ily of military dictators who controlled 
Japan from the late 1100s up until the 
late 1800s. In 1868, the capital of Japan 
was moved from Kyoto to this site in 
Tokyo. Today, visitors can still see exist¬ 
ing elements of the castle throughout the 
Imperial Palace’s garden — including 
moats, towering rock walls and stone 
gates. 

The oldest remaining original build¬ 
ing of the Edo Castle is the Fujimi-Yagu- 
ra watchtower, one of three watchtowers 
at the palace. This structure, which 
dates to 1659, is accessible only 
through the guided tour of the 
Imperial Palace. After a 


Are in 1657 destroyed the m^ority of the 
Edo Castle, this watchtower survived 
and became an important centerpiece of 
the former castle when no efforts were 
made to rebuild the main tower. 

Also on the palace grounds are the To- 
kagakudo Concert Hall and Sannomaru 
Shozokan, a museum featuring revolving 
exhibitions of the Imperial Family’s col¬ 
lection of art and artifacts. 

Whether you’re in the mood to get a 
glimpse of royalty or simply discover a 
bit of serenity in the middle of Tokyo’s 
fast-paced and ultra-modem city center, 
the Imperial Palace makes a unique and 
enjoyable way for visitors of all ages to 
explore more of Tokyo’s vibrant history. 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 


The secret to 
creamy frozen 
yogurt? Syrup 

America’s Test Kitchen 

With this recipe, we’re looking 
for a naturally sweetened, pleas¬ 
antly tart vanilla frozen yogurt 
with the creamy, smooth texture 
of premium ice cream. 

We started with plain whole- 
milk yogurt. Next, we needed to 
choose a natural sweetener. 

Maple syrup worked perfectly: 
It offered just the right amount 
of sweetness without being 
distracting. To develop distinct, 
nuanced vanilla flavor, we used a 
whole vanilla bean along with a 
small amount of extract. 

Next up: the texture. Usually, 
sugar helps to prevent ice crys¬ 
tals from forming in ice cream 
and frozen yogurt, but with the 
small amount we were using, we 
needed to And a different way. 

Draining the yogurt overnight 
and eliminating a measured 
amount of liquid resulted in a 
much better flnal texture, but 
the ultra-smooth creaminess we 
coveted was still proving elusive. 
Perhaps gelatin would do it. 

We tested yogurts made with 
various amounts of gelatin, and 
landed on 1 teaspoon. Finally, we 
prevented large ice crystals from 
forming by allowing the frozen 
yogurt base to cool to 40 F or 
lower before churning. 

You can increase the vanilla 
extract to 1 tablespoon if you 
don’t have a vanilla bean, though 
the flavor will be duller. 


VANILLA FROZEN YOGURT 

Servings: 8 (Makes 1 quart) 
Ingredients: 

1 quart plain whole-milk 
yogurt 

1 teaspoon unflavored gelatin 
1 vanilla bean 
V 2 cup maple syrup 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
V* teaspoon salt 
Directions: 

Line colander or flne-mesh 
strainer with triple layer of 
cheesecloth and place over large 
bowl. Place yogurt in colander, 
cover with plastic wrap (wrap 
should not touch yogurt), and 
refrigerate until at least 1 Vi cups 
liquid has drained from yogurt, 
at least 8 hours or up to 12 hours. 

Discard % cup of drained liq¬ 
uid and return remaining liquid 
to bowl. Sprinkle gelatin over 
liquid and let sit until softened, 
about 5 minutes. Microwave 
mixture until bubbling around 
edges and gelatin dissolves, 
about 30 seconds. Cut vanilla 
bean in half lengthwise. Scrape 
out seeds; discard bean. Add 
seeds to warm gelatin mixture 
and let cool for 5 minutes. 

In large bowl, whisk drained 
yogurt, maple syrup, vanilla 
extract, salt and cooled gelatin 
mixture until well combined and 
smooth. Place bowl over ice bath, 
or cover and refrigerate, until 
mixture registers 40 F or lower. 

Transfer mixture to ice 
cream machine and churn until 
mixture has consistency of thick 
soft-serve and registers about 21 
F, 25 to 35 minutes. Transfer fro¬ 
zen yogurt to airtight container 
and freeze until Arm. Serve. 



At dinner, Viron, an eatery in a quiet neighborhood about 10 minutes from Shibuya train station, 
transforms into a full-fledged French restaurant, serving up an extensive rotating a la carte menu. 



Viron’s set lunch menu comes with 
a salad, a main dish (one option, 
shown here, is grilled steak), and 
all-you-can-eat baguettes. 



Viron is famous for its baguettes, 
which are made with a special type 
of wheat flour called Retrodor. 


After Hours: Japan 



Viron offers a selection of bread, sandwiches and pastries made in the downstairs bakery. 


By Hana Kusumoto 
Stars and Stripes 

W ith the smell of baking bread 

emanating from a brick-colored 
building decorated with a black 
French-lace iron balcony, Viron 
brings the ambiance of a traditional French 
brasserie to an otherwise chaotic and busy 
part of Tokyo. 

Viron is located about 10 minutes from 
Shibuya station in a quiet neighborhood, 
tucked away from the famous scramble 
crossing and shopping districts frequented 
by high school and college students. 

Upon walking into Viron, customers can 
browse the selection of items on the first- 
floor bakery, which also offers a glimpse 
of workers baking the restaurant’s famous 
baguettes and croissants. The second floor 
features a sit-down restaurant, with decor 
reminiscent of a French cafe from the 
1950s. Black and white photos lining the 
walls, tables adorned with white table¬ 
cloths and accordion music playing in the 
background can easily fool customers into 
thinking they have left Tokyo and arrived in 
Paris. 

Viron serves a wide variety of standard 
French brasserie dishes, such as terrine 
and choucroute garnie, a type of sausage 
and sauerkraut plate — but also offers a 
selection of delicious bread, sandwiches and 
pastries made in the bakery downstairs. 

A popular item during Viron’s breakfast 
hours is the set menu (1,500 yen, or about 
$13), which includes a basket of freshly 
baked bread, six types of jam and honey, 
and the choice of coffee or tea. During lunch 
hours, the set menu (1,800 to 2,000 yen) 
comes with a salad, a choice of a main dish, 
and all-you-can-eat baguettes. On weekdays 
when the restaurant is less busy, customers 
who buy items from the bakery can enjoy 
their purchases in the upstairs seating area. 

At dinner, Viron transforms into a full- 
fledged French restaurant, serving up an 
extensive rotating a la carte menu of French 
classics from duck conflt (2,650 yen) to 
escargot (1,800 yen). 

Despite its wide selection of French 
fare, Viron is most famous for its baguette 
— which Takahiro Nishikawa, the restau¬ 
rant’s owner, was inspired to replicate while 
vacationing in France. After a bit of inves¬ 
tigation, Nishikawa discovered that the ba¬ 


guettes he ate on his trip used a special type 
of wheat flour called Retrodor. According to 
the Asahi Shimbun newspaper, Nishikawa 
negotiated with Viron, the company that 
produces the flour, and eventually became 
the sole importer of Retrodor flour in Japan. 
The result is a baguette that is crispy and 
crunchy on the outside, but soft in the inside. 
Viron’s baguettes are so authentic that 
they’ve even won several baguette competi¬ 
tions in France — a difficult feat for any 
foreign baker. 

I visited during lunch, and both my din¬ 
ing companion and I ordered the set meal. 
This offered us a choice of main dishes that 
included a gruyere cheese and ham salad, 
grilled steak or grilled salmon. 

The steak featured a rich red wine sauce, 
which paired well with the accompany¬ 
ing Retrodor baguette. The salmon, with 
perfectly crisp skin, was served with a 
tasty cream sauce, asparagus and fried 
onion — all of which complemented the 
dish nicely. Both my companion and I got 
the impression that, no matter what dish we 
ordered, Viron would serve us a delicious 
and authentic French meal. 

Though pricier compared to other lunch 
options in Shibuya, the quality of the food 
we received in our set lunches was well 
worth the price — making Viron a satisfying 
option for an occasional fancy lunch. It was 
a nice departure from the Tokyo neighbor¬ 
hood’s standard fare, and will make you feel 
like you are miles away, too. 

kusumoto.hana@stripes.com 


Photos by Hana KusuMOTo/Stars and Stripes 


BRASSERIE VIRON 

Location: 33-8 Udagawa-cho, Shibuya- 
ku, Tokyo 

Directions: Viron is accessible via 
several train lines, including the JR 
Yamanote Line and Keio Inokashira 
Line, via Shibuya Station’s Hachiko 
exit. The restaurant is immediately 
across the street from the Tokyu de¬ 
partment store. 

Hours: Open daily. Breakfast is from 
9 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. (last order at 11 
a.m.); lunch is from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
p.m.; cafe time is from 2 p.m. to 5:30 
p.m. (last order at 4:30 p.m.); and din¬ 
ner is from 18:30 to 23:30 p.m. (last 
order at 10 p.m.). 

Prices: Prices for bakery items vary, 
with most pastries under 500 yen and 
most sandwiches under 1,000 yen. A 
breakfast set featuring a selection of 
baked goods is 1,500 yen (about $13). 
Lunch sets range in price from 1,800 
to 2,000 yen; a la carte lunch items 
include a soup of the day (600 yen) and 
rotating main dishes such as mussels 
(2,200 yen) and terrine (1,000 yen). 
Dinner is served a la carte, with most 
dishes costing 2,000 yen and up. 

Dress: Casual 
Information: 03-5458-1776 

— Hana Kusumoto 
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WEEKEND: TRAVEL 




Luxury tents, gourmet meals redefine camping on NYC island 


A Staten Island Ferry, and several Journey Tents, are seen from one of Collective Retreats’ Summit Tents on Governor’s 
Island, in New York harbor, on Juiy 3. Guests staying at the Collective Retreats campsite on 
Governor’s Island will have views of the Statue of Liberty and stay in luxury tents 
that cost as much as a Manhattan hotel room. 


By Deepti Hajela 
Associated Press 

J ust imagine it: a luxurious room 
on an island, with chef-prepared 
meals and a view of the Statue 
of Liberty and the Manhattan 
skyline. 

Hotel? Not exactly. 

It’s actually a campground of high- 
end tents on New York City’s Governors 
Island, the latest outpost for glamping, or 
glamorous camping. Rates that can run 
more than $700 provide such creature 
comforts as full beds, high thread-count 
sheets, bathrooms, plush towels, electri¬ 
cal outlets, barbecue grills and an on-site 
restaurant offering prime cuts of meat. 

There isn’t a leaky tent, musty sleep¬ 
ing bag or can of baked beans in sight. 

“We’ve tried to create an experi¬ 
ence where people can put all those 
concerns aside and connect to the place 
that they’re in, the people that they’re 
with and themselves,” said Peter Mack, 
CEO and founder of Collective Retreats, 
which has developed similar camps in 


Colorado, Montana and Texas. 

Visitors staying in the 27 smaller 
journey tents share bathroom facilities; 
those staying in the 10 larger summit 
tents have their own private, en suite 
bathrooms, spa robes and even a camp¬ 
fire s’mores kit. 

The location. Governors Island, is a 
172-acre plot of land that sits just off 
the southern tip of Manhattan, with 
stunning views of the city’s Financial 
District, the Statue of Liberty and Ellis 
Island. Formerly used by the Army and 
Coast Guard, a portion of it is now home 
to a national monument overseen by the 
National Park Service, while the major¬ 
ity was transferred over to the city and 
state for the benefit and use of the public. 

It’s accessible only by ferry and cur¬ 
rently open to the public for six months 
of the year, which means visitors to Col¬ 
lective Governors Island have specific 
windows both to plan their stays as well 
as how they get to and from their tents 
during a visit. At night, once the ferries 
have stopped running, people staying 
there have to remain within the camp¬ 


grounds, but in the mornings 
they have the run of the island 
to themselves until the boats 
start operating again. 

The goal is to turn the island 
into a year-round destination, 
said Michael Samuelian, presi¬ 
dent and CEO of The Trust for 
Governors Island, the organiza¬ 
tion that oversees its redevelop¬ 
ment. 

Collective Retreat’s pitch 
for a luxury camping ground 
on a portion of the island made 
perfect sense, he said. Putting up 
tents and communal bathrooms 
requires less infrastructure than 
building a full-scale hotel, which 
is on the ultimate goal list. But 
it allows the trust to start having 
overnight visitors and figuring out 
the transportation and other needs 
to make it a full-time, year-round 
destination. 

“It’s absolutely worth it because 
big-picture, this is the direction we need 
to go,” Samuelian said. 


Collective Retreats Founder & CEO 
Peter Mack poses beside a sign post 
at his facility on Governor’s Island. 



The interior of one of Collective Retreats’ The private bathroom of one of Collective 
Summit Tents. Retreats’ Summit Tents. 


Above: Chef Jason Rutigliano prepares a salad in the Three Peaks Lodge, at the 
Collective Retreats facility on Governor’s Island, in New York harbor. 
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WEEKEND: LIFESTYLE 



Leslie Botts, 
70, recently 
got her lifeguard 
certification and 
began working 
for Austin Parks and 
Recreation in Texas. 


Seniors becoming lifeguards as a way to stay active, supplement their income 


By Abha Bhattarai 

The Washington Post 

J ust after she turned 70, Leslie Botts 
became a lifeguard. 

Botts, a longtime swimmer from 
Austin, Texas, was looking for a 
way to stay active while supplementing 
her income. After retiring in 2007 from 
her 30-year career as a special-education 
teacher, she taught yoga at a Caribbean 
resort for a year, then worked as a substi¬ 
tute high school teacher, making just over 
$10 an hour. But she was frustrated by the 
unpredictable hours and low pay. 

So when a friend in his 60s started life- 
guarding last summer, she considered yet 
another change. 

“I thought, ‘What the heck, I love the 
water, so I’ll give it a try,’ ” said Botts, who 
now makes nearly $14 an hour working at 
Austin’s pools. 

Across the country, 
older adults and re¬ 
tirees are stepping up 
to the lifeguard chair 
— a job that histori¬ 
cally has been a rite 
of passage for high- 
schoolers and college 
students. But the teen 
summer job is drying 
Botts up as extracurricular 

commitments and in¬ 
ternships eat into summer breaks. Fewer 
teens are seeking jobs — 35 percent of 
16- to 19-year-olds are currently working, 
down from 52 percent in 1998, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Parks departments, hotels and country 
clubs say the shortage in teen workers is 
especially pronounced this summer, as a 
tight labor market and changing immigra¬ 
tion policies have made it difficult to fill 
the country’s 150,000 lifeguarding jobs. 

At the same time, retirees are looking for 
part-time work to make ends meet. 

“There’s been an ‘age twist,”’ said Paul 
Harrington, a professor of labor markets 
at Drexel University in Philadelphia. 
“There’s this idea out there among teens 
that work isn’t such a cool thing anymore 
— and so who’s replacing them in the 
workforce? Older Americans, 55 and up.” 

Lifeguarding isn’t seen as being as sexy 
or as glamorous as it once was. 

“Back when ‘Baywatch’ was on the air, 
we had so many applicants that we had 
to turn people away,” said B. J. Fisher, a 
spokesman for the American Lifeguard 
Association. 

As a result, the organization is recruit¬ 
ing senior citizens — the oldest of whom 
is 86 — to make up for a lack of younger 


applicants. Pools and beach clubs across 
the country are also raising wages and 
lowering the physical requirements to at¬ 
tract more applicants. 

“We’re starting to think outside the box: 
baby boomers, seniors, retired lawyers and 
accountants,” said Fisher, who, at 61, has 
been a certified lifeguard most of his life. 

At Lake Shore Country Club in Erie, 

Pa., swim coaches and teachers double as 
lifeguards. San Diego is looking to retired 
members of the military to watch over 
its pools. This year, Wisconsin Gov. Scott 
Walker began allowing 15-year-olds to 
sign up as lifeguards, a year younger than 
the previous age requirement. 

And in Austin, city officials are re¬ 
cruiting older workers by placing ads in 
newspapers, employee retirement guides 
and utility bills. 


“People say nobody gets paper bills 
anymore, and I say, ‘My mom does’ — and 
that’s who we’re trying to reach,” said 
Jodi Jay, aquatics division manager for 
the city’s parks department. 

Botts, who trained for months to pass 
the lifeguarding certification test, says 
managers have told her that they prefer 
older employees because they tend to be 
rehable. Plus they can drive themselves to 
work. These days, she says, they’re happy 
to have any worker they can get. 

During Memorial Day weekend, the city 
was so short-staffed that instead of getting 
a break every 20 minutes, Botts worked 


for an hour at a time with five-minute 
breaks. Noticeably missing from the 
workforce, she says, are younger workers 
who return year after year. 

“Practically every shift I work, we are 
short employees,” Botts said. “You look 
around and think, ‘Why isn’t anybody else 
working here?’ ” 

In South Dakota, where the unemploy¬ 
ment rate is 3.3 percent, Jean Pearson 
splits full-time lifeguarding jobs into 
part-time gigs that can more easily fit 
into workers’ schedules. But even when 
Pearson can recruit teenagers, she says, 
school schedules make it almost impos¬ 
sible for them to commit to a full season, 
from Memorial Day to Labor Day. 

“It’s been extremely tough,” said Pear¬ 
son, a program coordinator for Sioux Falls 
Parks and Recreation. “We used to be able 


to keep lifeguards for three or four years. 
Now we’re competing with every other 
employer in town.” 

Pearson has expanded her search to 
local college students and retirees who 
frequent the city’s pools. 

Meanwhile, Austin city officials now re¬ 
cruit from high schools, targeting students 
who might not even know how to swim. 
The city has pulled in 200 teens in two 
years for a semester of free swim classes 
and lifeguard training — along with guar¬ 
anteed jobs that pay nearly double the 
minimum wage — in exchange for school 
credit. But Jay says it’s still a challenge to 


keep them coming back. 

“High school students are thinking about 
two-a-day football practice or drill team,” 
she said. “Convincing them to stay com¬ 
mitted has become almost impossible.” 

Happy Swimmers USA, a Los Angeles- 
based company that trains lifeguards for a 
number of pools, including the US. House 
of Representatives health club, pays $24 an 
hour. Even so, the number of young appli¬ 
cants is “shrinking substantially,” accord¬ 
ing to owner Jenn Tyler. 

“Students in today’s world can’t afford 
to have a casual summer job and instead 
opt for corporate internships to pay for 
student debt,” she said. 

For decades, pool management compa¬ 
nies have relied heavily on foreign students 
who come to the country to work as fife- 
guards on summer visitor visas that allow 
them to work and travel in the US. But this 
year, there has been a “dramatic decline” 
in visa approvals, said Jennifer Hatfield, 
director of government affairs for the As¬ 
sociation of Pool & Spa Professionals. 

The Galveston Island Beach Patrol in 
Texas, which relies on online video-chat 
interviews and swimming videos to re¬ 
cruit foreign students from countries such 
as Colombia, says it has hired only 100 of 
the 145 lifeguards it needs this summer. 

“I hear the same story, or versions of 
it, all over the country,” said Peter Davis, 
who heads the city’s beach patrol. “It’s 
become impossible to fill these positions.” 

Three decades after Gregg Jugla 
worked his way through college as a life¬ 
guard, he’s returned to the profession. 

During the summer, the 50-year-old 
pharmacist picks up shifts for the Wild¬ 
wood Beach Patrol in New Jersey on his 
days off. 

“I love it,” he said. “It brings me back to 
my youth.” 

Two years after retiring from his job as 
a math teacher, Bill Bower, 63, decided to 
become a lifeguard. He wanted to find a 
way to work with people — and the extra 
income didn’t hurt, either. But he was still 
nervous, he said, about having to show up 
to a training course alongside colleagues 
who were one-third his age. 

“I was like, ‘am I going to be that weird 
old guy in the room?”’ Bower said. It 
turned out he was the fastest swimmer 
there. 

These days. Bower works about 50 
hours a week for the Galveston Island 
Beach Patrol. Powerful rip currents hit 
the shore on a daily basis, requiring him 
to jump in and help guide swimmers to 
shore. 

“It’s very tiring when I finally come 
home at night,” said Bower, who had both 
hips replaced seven years ago. “But I’m 
the best shape I’ve been in in decades.” 




Photos by Amanda VoisARo/For The Washington Post 

Lifeguard and longtime swimmer Leslie Botts starts her shift at an Austin, Texas, pool. 
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WEEKEND: MOVIES 



'Skyscraper' star Johnson, writer-director Thurber 
discuss new film, the current state of Hollywood 


By Josh Rottenberg 
Los Angeles Times 

T hroughout his movie career, Dwayne Johnson 
has squared off against all manner of threats, 
from giant monsters to ancient armies to 
earthquakes, firmly establishing himself as 
the king of the action-movie hill with more than $9.4 
billion in global box-office grosses to his name. 

Now, with his latest film, Johnson is going up 
against one of the most powerful forces Hollywood 
can throw at him: sequelitis. 

Out of eight movies that the m^or studios will 
release in July, only one is not either a sequel or 
an outgrowth of an existing property: Johnson’s 
“Skyscraper,” the rare big-budget tentpole based on 
original material in this entire franchise-saturated 
summer. 

“Skyscraper” stars Johnson as a former FBI agent 
and amputee named Will Sawyer who is hired as the 
head of security at the world’s tallest building, a Hong 
Kong tower called the Pearl. When the high-tech 
skyscraper comes under attack by a criminal syndi¬ 
cate, Sawyer must save his family before a raging fire 
consumes the building. 

If that plot description gives you flashbacks to “Die 
Hard,” that’s no accident. From the start, writer- 
director Rawson Marshall Thurber — who directed 
Johnson in the 2016 action-comedy hit “Central 
Intelligence” and will soon reunite with him again 
on a heist movie called “Red Notice” — conceived 
of the film as a loving homage to the kind of meat- 
and-potatoes action movies that were a staple of the 
multiplexes in the heyday of Bruce Willis, Sylvester 
Stallone and Arnold Schwarzenegger. 

“I hope that this movie is going to feel fresh in its fa¬ 


miliarity, which I think is a real sweet spot,” Thurber 
said recently at a hotel in the Los Angeles neighbor¬ 
hood of Bel-Air, as Johnson — who famously eats up to 
seven meals a day to fuel his herculean workouts — sat 
beside him, eating. “These kinds of movies aren’t 
made anymore, which I think is a mistake. And in a 
summer that’s just chockablock with superhero, super¬ 
hero, sequel, sequel, sequel, it’s something different.” 

“There are 10 sequels on the left and right of us 
in our release window, which is really sobering in a 
way,” said “Skyscraper” producer Beau Flynn. “It’s 
so important to us to make original movies and try to 
create something different. And a huge part of why 
we get to do that is Dwayne Johnson.” 

Along with Johnson’s formidable box office muscle, 
“Skyscraper” — which was the subject of a heated 
bidding war among the m^or studios and will be 
released by Universal Pictures and Legendary En¬ 
tertainment, owned by Chinese conglomerate Dalian 
Wanda Group — is also poised to leverage the grow¬ 
ing box office might of the Asian moviegoing market. 
The film even scored a coveted July release in China 

— where Johnson’s April release “Rampage” hand¬ 
ily outgrossed its domestic haul — a lucrative time 
period usually reserved for local productions. 

At a time when studios are increasingly looking 
for any way to appeal to Chinese moviegoers, though, 
producer Hiram Garcia says that setting the film in 
Hong Kong was every bit as much a creative decision 
as a business calculation. 

“Dwayne is as real-life of a walking superhero as 
you’ll ever find, so when you want to create a strong 
opposition for him you have to kind of stack the deck 
against him,” said Garcia. “Putting him out of his ele¬ 
ment in a foreign country, not knowing the language 

— all of that kind of raised the stakes.” 


The Times spoke with Johnson and Thurber about 
the challenge of trying to bring back the old-school 
action movie in today’s era of Rotten Tomatoes scores 
and generally dwindling movie-star drawing power. 

Los Angeles Times: What was the original germ 
of this idea? 

Thurber: When I was in post-production on 
“Central Intelligence,” I saw “Creed,” and I loved 
it. I started watching a bunch of Sylvester Stallone 
pictures and one of them was Renny Harlin’s (1993 
action film) “Cliffhanger,” which I remember loving 
when I was a kid. 

Watching it again, there’s this great cold open 
where Stallone is a rock climber and he’s out on the 
wire and he’s trying to save the girl and her glove 
comes off and she falls to her death. It’s just a shock¬ 
ing way to open. I really love that idea of the hero who 
doesn’t save the day in the beginning and that failure 
haunts him or her through the rest of the story, and 
the story itself is a way of exorcising that demon. I 
thought, “I haven’t seen that in a long time.” 

I just love action movies. I’ve wanted to make one 
since I was 8 years old. “Die Hard” is one of my all- 
time favorite films. 

Dwayne, what hooked you about the idea? 

Johnson: Rawson gave me a preamble of what 
it was and immediately I was in, because it was 
different, it was fresh, it was cool. It had this clear 
reverence for movies we loved, like “The Towering 
Inferno” and “Die Hard” and “The Fugitive,” and it 
felt like it had the potential to be something that audi¬ 
ences really liked. 

At the end of this 45-minute pitch, I go, “Wow, I 
love it.” And then about a minute later, Rawson goes, 
“Oh, one more thing: Remember the explosion at the 
beginning? Well, you lost your leg, and you’re doing 
all this as an amputee.” That automatically brought 
an interesting dynamic, and I just loved the idea of 
that challenge as an actor. 

Thurber: For me, I was really excited to show 
Dwayne in a way he hasn’t been seen before. Most of 
the pictures he does, he’s a superhero without a cape. 
He’s bulletproof—literally, sometimes, and figura¬ 
tively, others. That’s great, and he does it better than 
anybody on the planet. But what I was interested in 
is, how do we get the most vulnerable performance 
from him? How do we get Dwayne to think his way 
out of a problem rather than punch his way out of it? 

How much of the decision to set the movie in 
Hong Kong was for creative reasons and how much 
was driven by box office considerations and the 
importance of the Chinese market? 

Thurber: It was kind of hand in glove. Obviously, 
you want to pay attention to the fact that it’s a huge 
market and that matters. But for me, Hong Kong is 
an incredibly vertical city, so it seemed to fit there. 
Setting it in China was not by happenstance, but it 
certainly wasn’t a case of the tail wagging the dog by 
any stretch. I wanted it to feel as real and in the soil 
as possible, which is why we have the cops speaking 
to each other in Cantonese. 

Johnson: The studio immediately saw the business 
end of it. China will probably overtake the U.S. as the 
biggest market in the world in the next 24 months. 

But as Rawson was writing it, you had the sense that 
he wasn’t constructing it in Hong Kong just for the 
sake of that. It was a real love letter to that city. 

This movie is one of the only big-budget studio 
tentpoles this summer that isn't a sequel. Dwayne, 
in the current climate, is it getting rarer to come 
across original scripts like this? 

Johnson: Well, the original scripts that are coming 
in are certainly not coming in at this size and scale. Of 
course, in today’s market there are superhero movies 
and sequels and big franchises, which work very well 
and they’re very entertaining, and it’s what we do. 

But with “Skyscraper,” the original IP (intellec¬ 
tual property) made it very appealing. I think there 
was also something interesting to the studios in that 
we were going to be cost-conscious and create a 
summer movie that didn’t have to be $250 million. 
You could cut that in half and it would still feel like a 
big, entertaining movie. 

With a movie like this, you take a shot. No, we 
don’t have capes, and no, there’s not a lot of green 
screen. This movie has a throwback feel to it. It feels 
like it has some potential to do well. I think we have 
to just manage expectations and make sure that 
we’re not inaccurately comped to other things. That 
way, whatever the box office comes in at, it’s going to 
be a win. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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Dwayne Johnson, right, plays 
a former FBI agent who has 
been framed for a fire in 
“Skyscraper,” co-starring 
Neve Campbell. 

Universal Pictures 


Rock-Steady acting 

Johnson shines in gritty, thinly scripted ‘Skyscraper’ 


By Katie Walsh 
Tribune News Service 

T he hardest-working man in showbiz, 
Dwayne “The Rock” Johnson debuts 
his third blockbuster action flick in nine 
months this weekend. The descriptively 
titled “Skyscraper,” which comes on the heels of 
“Rampage” and “Jumanji: Welcome to the Jungle,” 
is written and directed by Rawson Marshall 
Thurber. “Skyscraper” — a sort of reverse “Die 
Hard,” where a family man breaks into an impos¬ 
ing structure to save his family — scoots by on the 
thinnest of premises, and an even thinner script. 

While it’s a completely disposable story, “Sky¬ 
scraper” is fascinating simply for Thurber’s 
fascination with evolving Johnson’s star persona. 

In “Central Intelhgence,” he cast Johnson against 
type, liberating him from gruff meathead roles and 
uncovering his goofy comedic talent. In “Skyscrap¬ 
er,” Thurber takes Johnson to a darker, grittier 
place. Johnson’s Will Sawyer is tough as nails, 
using brute force, blunt instruments and plenty 
of duct tape to rescue his family from a burning 
building. He barely even touches a gun. 

In so many of his Aims, Johnson is like some 
kind of comic book superhero: cartoonishly 
strong, his biceps bulging to an unimaginable size 
— he dwarfs the usually yoked Vin Diesel in the 
“Fast and Furious” Aims. But in “Skyscraper,” 
Thurber seeks to diminish that strength. The 
camera looks down on him rather than up, and 
he’s outfitted in rumpled business casual rather 
than tactical spandex. It makes Johnson more 
human before we then watch him perform feats of 
strength and derring-do using simple machines, 
like Buster Keaton on human-growth hormone. 

Thurber hterally handicaps Will, who loses his 
leg in a bombing as an FBI rescue team leader 10 
years prior to the events of the film. He loses the 


limb but gains a wife, Sarah (Neve Campbell), the 
surgeon who operated on him. They’re in Hong 
Kong with their twins at the tallest skyscraper in 
the world, the Pearl, where Will is putting in a bid 
as a security consultant for the self-sustaining city 
in the sky. Scams, theft, arson and double-crosses 
ensue, and soon Will is outside the Pearl, which is 
on Are, trying to get in to save his trapped famfly 
as a team of thieves are trying to get out. 

One has to wonder if the entirety of “Sky¬ 
scraper” was reverse-engineered around a single 
stunt, wherein Will leaps from a construction 
crane into a crashed-open window of the Pearl. 
The leap does draw gasps and cheers from the 
audience — both the one seated in the theater, 
and the onscreen audience of onlookers watching 
Will’s exploits on massive news screens on the 
street. This screen-within-a-screen device is a 
little slice of meta commentary laced throughout 
that visualizes the literal spectacle that is John¬ 
son and his physical capabilities. 

This depiction of how we see Johnson as an 
action star, and the twists in his evolution as a 
performer are what make “Skyscraper” interest¬ 
ing to watch. The charm is turned down, the se¬ 
riousness turned up, and Johnson pulls it off It’s 
also a refreshing change to see him have a fully 
realized romantic partner for once, and Campbell 
gets her own set of heroics to perform. 

Otherwise, the plot is strangely simplistic, the 
special effects murky and chaotic. The cast is 
stacked with an array of international actors, no 
doubt to appeal to a wide global audience. 

Thurber’s storytelling is rote at best, scanty 
in some places, but the performers sell it with all 
they’ve got. “Skyscraper” is standard issue, but it 
makes for a compeUing entry in the story of John¬ 
son’s stardom, and his total Hollywood dominaAon. 

“Skyscraper” is rated PG-13 for gun violence and action, 
and for brief strong language. Running time: 102 minutes. 



Sony Pictures 

The extended family of monsters heads out on a luxury cruise ship 
in “Hotel Transylvania 3: Summer Vacation.” Adam Sandler, Selena 
Gomez and Andy Samberg lend their voices to the film. 


‘Hotel Transylvania 3’ 
light on the zing factor 


By Rick Bentley 

Tribune News Service 

I t’s all about the zing. 

If you are not up on mon¬ 
ster speak, the term zing 
refers to what happens once 
in the life of a vampire, mummy, 
werewolf, etc. It’s that moment 
when they know they have found 
the one true love in their life. 

In the case of “Hotel Tran¬ 
sylvania 3: Summer Vacation,” 
Dracula (voiced by Adam 
Sandler) learns it’s possible to 
zing more than once as he meets 
the new once-in-a-lifetime love 
of his life during a monster sea 
cruise. While Dracula zings 
again, this third offering in the 
offbeat look at the world of ghouls 
and monsters doesn’t come close 
to having the same zing as the 
flrst or second offering. It’s fun, 
and director Genndy Tarta- 
kovsky (“The Powerpuff Girls”) 
knows how to keep the action 
moving because of all his work 
in television animation, but the 
change of approach when dealing 
with Dracula coupled with the 
setting switch leaves the produc¬ 
tion just a little light on zing. 

“Hotel Transylvania 3: Sum¬ 
mer Vacation” picks up with the 
getaway destination for creatures 
doing booming business. Things 
are going so well that a break is 
needed, and the group books pas¬ 
sage on the flrst monster cruise, 
which will take them from the 
Bermuda Triangle to the found 
city of Atlantis. The trip becomes 
a monster version of “The Love 
Boat” as Dracula does what he 
has thought was impossible: He 
falls in love again. The problem 
is, she’s the last in the long line of 
Van Helsings, who have made it 
their life’s work to kill Dracula. 

The most enjoyable part of the 
flrst two Aims was how every 
nerve in Dracula’s batty body was 


stretched to the limit by being 
a single father and grandfather. 

In “Hotel Transylvania,” the 
problem was that a human who 
had found the spa for the super¬ 
natural fell in love with Dracula’s 
daughter. Mavis (voiced by Selena 
Gomez). The follow-up film had 
Dracula and his buddies trying to 
bring out the monster in his half¬ 
human, half-vampire grandson 
as a way of keeping Mavis from 
leaving the hotel. 

Seeing Dracula flabbergasted 
makes for plenty of fun because 
Sandler has a way of making 
his voice sound both command¬ 
ing and confused. It’s not quite 
the same when his emotional 
confusion comes from Dracula 
falling in love with the captain of 
the cruise ship. This just doesn’t 
give Sandler the same broad ap¬ 
proach to playing flustered that 
he had in the other two movies. 

There’s also something a little 
disconcerting about the action 
shifting from the hotel to the ship. 
In the hotel, Dracula is pulled 
between his personal and profes¬ 
sional problems. Once he leaves 
the hotel, half the angst is gone. 

That being said, “Hotel 
Transylvania 3: Summer Vaca¬ 
tion” doesn’t suck. It is a visual 
splendor, from the fun way the 
creatures are portrayed to the 
pacing. 

It would have been nice if 
“Hotel Transylvania 3: Summer 
Vacation” had the same zing as 
past efforts. But, there’s never 
a love as zing-filled as the flrst, 
and it happening a second time 
is amazing. The third time is not 
quite the charmer as the others, 
but it still offers enough laughs 
to keep kids plus their mummys 
and daddies entertained. 


“Hotel Transylvania: Summer Vacation” 
is rated PG for action scenes, rude 
humor. Running time: 97 minutes. 


FROM PAGE 36 

Dwayne, “Skyscraper” rests almost entirely on your 
shoulders in terms of your drawing power. You’re one 
of the only stars left who a studio would conceivably 
make that kind of bet on. Does that feel like a lot of 
pressure? 

Johnson: I mean, it comes with the territory and the 
position. But there’s a lot of confidence that I have in the 
team and the material. The writer-director, a great pro¬ 
ducing team, a great studio in Universal and Legendary 
— there are a lot of components that I can rest on. 

I like to take big swings. For me, the goal is always to 
impact as many lives as possible in the most entertaining 


way. You roll the dice and sometimes it works, like a “Ju¬ 
manji” or like a “Central Intelligence,” and sometimes it 
doesn’t, like a “Baywatch” or like a “Doom.” 

My gut and my instinct is the only thing I go by: Does 
this resonate with me, and do I think audiences around the 
world will enjoy it? I’m an emotional guy, and I feel like if 
my energy is in the right place, my mana — which in the 
islands means “spirit” — that’s a very powerful thing. 

With “Baywatch” in particular, you argued there 
was a disconnect between what critics thought of the 
movie and what audiences thought. There’s been a lot 
of talk in recent years about the “Rotten Tomatoes 
effect” and how much of an impact that can have on 
a movie’s box office. With a movie like “Skyscraper,” 


how much do you think about critics versus the gen¬ 
eral audience? 

Thurber: That was one of the big lessons I learned 
from working with Dwayne: It’s audience flrst, always 
and almost only. We can’t control what critics are going to 
say. All we can do is make the best movie we can. 

Johnson: With “Baywatch,” it’s not that critics didn’t 
like it — they... hated it. (laughs) But to clarify, it’s not 
audience flrst, critics never. Critics love movies, and 
we’re all in this business together. I know a lot of critics. 
They’re my buddies. It’s not an easy job. Everybody’s got 
a job to do. Even the executives who are in charge of the 
spreadsheets at the studios — we all love movies. 

This interview has been edited and condensed. 
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By Mary Carole McCauley 

The Baltimore Sun 

F irst born was Sophie, who is 23. 
Then came Zeke, Ida-Rose and 
finally, 15-year-old Abe — two 
boys and two girls who share 
a family obsession with the cult British 
sci-fi television show “Doctor Who” and 
the confidence to develop idiosyncratic 
sartorial styles. 

But the four siblings differ in their 
musical tastes, breakfast preferences 
and most of all in the lessons they have to 
impart to their father, the author Michael 
Chabon. 

Being the father of those four young 
adults (and the husband to his wife, the 
writer Ayelet Waldman) has been the 
driving passion of Chabon’s life — even 
greater than his compulsion to put words 
onto a page, and that’s saying a lot. 

“Pops: Fatherhood in Pieces” is the 
15th book that Chabon has published since 
leaving his childhood home in Columbia, 
Md., for college. That tally doesn’t include 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist’s other 
writing projects such as his screenplays or 
the forthcoming Netfiix television series 
on which he and Waldman are working. 

Chabon, 55, has always been a stay-at- 
home dad; writing usually occurs between 
10 p.m. and 3 a.m. after his offspring are 
asleep. If that exercise in split concentra¬ 
tion has resulted in fewer books, or in 
novels of lesser quality, that’s a trade-off 
the author makes gladly. 

“Once they’re written, my books, unlike 
my children, hold no wonder for me,” 
Chabon writes in the introductory essay 
to “Pops.” 

“No mystery resides in them. Unlike my 
children, my books are cruelly unforgiv¬ 
ing of my weaknesses, failings and fiaws 
of characters. Most of all, my books, un¬ 
like my children, do not love me back.” 

Seven of the thoughtful and moving 
essays in this slender volume describe 
Chabon’s adventures in parenting, from 
accompanying his then 13-year-old son 
to Paris fashion week to his discomfort 
at reading “Huckleberry Finn” (which is 
riddled with the N-word) out loud to his 
children; the eponymous eighth chroni¬ 
cles Chabon’s trip to Oregon to visit his 
ailing doctor father, with whom he has an 
amicable if distant relationship. 

The novelist recently chatted over the 
phone about the ways in which his essays 
and his fiction line up and occasionally 
collide, about how he navigates the pitfalls 
of writing about real-life people and about 
how, for him, the daily activities of being 
a parent are as much of a craft that has 
to be studied and mastered as writing a 
supple sentence. 


The Baltimore Sun: Can you describe 
the role that invention plays in your 
nonfiction writing? 

Chabon: When I’m writing about some¬ 
thing from the past, I try very hard to 
describe it the way it actually happened. 

If something happened two times, I would 


never say that it happened three times. 

But memory is a fictionalizing device 
and is, to some extent, unreliable. It 
confiates some things and leaves other 
things out that are too complicated. As a 
species, we have become so good at seeing 
patterns that sometimes we see patterns 


that aren’t even there. We’re trying to find 
a signal in the noise. 

That’s part of what you’re doing when 
you write — you’re trying to find a signal 
in the noise. 

What rules do you have for writing 
personal essays about your children? 

The general procedure when writing 
nonfiction is to check first and make sure 
it’s OK before you publish anything. 

After I wrote “Little Man,” the essay 
about taking Abe to Fashion Week, I 
showed it to him before I sent it in. I told 
him: “You have total editorial control 
over this. You have approval over the final 
cut. If anything is in here that makes you 
uncomfortable, I will try to find a way to 
write it that you are comfortable with.” 

All he had for me was fact-checking 
things. For instance, the version I showed 
him had the wrong brand of sneakers. He 
was very nitpicky about those details. But 
other than that, he was OK with what I 
wrote. 

Do you have different rules for the 
adults that you write essays about, such 
as your father? Are you inclined to cut 
them less slack? 

Sure. I showed my father “Pops,” before 
it was published, but that was more just so 
that he would know that it was coming out. 
The only thing he wanted me to change 
was the way I phrased his medical diagno¬ 
sis, and I was fine with that. 

When I write a piece of nonfiction about 
the people in my life. I’m never trying to 
offend or provoke anyone or get their goat. 

It’s clear from your essays that being 
a father is as much an adventure for you 
as writing. 

There’s a surprising amount of opportu¬ 
nity to bring the same amount of art and 
craft and thoughtfulness to the activities 
of being a father as there is to writing. 
There are ways to find pleasure in being a 
parent that are more than just the obvious 
things — the loving and being loved and 
the milestones like watching them take 
their first step. 

There are possibilities for discovering 
satisfaction that I didn’t anticipate when I 
was a new father. You can find a sense of 
accomplishment from having three kids 
all come downstairs at the same time, all 
wanting something different for breakfast 
before they go to school. You can look at 
that situation as, “Oh my God, I wish they 
would all just leave,” or as, “First I’m 
going to get out the eggs out, and then I’m 
going to get out the butter,” and turn it 
into a practice that you enjoy and get bet¬ 
ter at over time. 


How the Grateful Dead survived Jerry Garcia’s death 


By Robert Costa 

The Washington Post 

T here is already a small collection of books about 
the Grateful Dead, from bassist Phil Lesh’s mem¬ 
oir, “Searching for the Sound,” to “Home Before 
Daylight,” an insider account by longtime roadie 
Steve Parish. 

But until now, the shelves had mostly been stocked with 
nostalgic chronicles that go deep on the rockers’ early 
acid tests or their decades of electric romps through 
dimly lit hockey arenas, where the cities and set-lists 
blurred together and the swelling crowds roared. 

What’s been missing is a tale about what happened 
once the Deadhead sticker was plastered on the Cadil¬ 
lac, to steal a line from Don Henley’s “Boys of Summer.” 
And for the Grateful Dead, that juncture of lost inno¬ 
cence occurred on Aug. 9,1995, when guitarist/bearded 
icon Jerry Garcia died. Garcia’s bandmates — Lesh, 
guitarist Bob Weir and drummers Mickey Hart and Bill 
Kreutzmann — were left stunned, wealthy and famous, 
with no plan for what to do once the music stopped. 

Veteran music columnist Joel Selvin’s “Fare Thee Well: 
The Final Chapter of the Grateful Dead’s Long, Strange 
Trip” smartly steers clear of tie-dyed ’60s mysticism, of¬ 
fering instead a reported look at the lives of the remaining 


“core four” members. It is a breezy history, not only of the 
many incarnations of Dead bands that have popped up, but 
also of how the four men grappled with their own ambi¬ 
tions amid the insatiable desire of Dead fans to hear “St. 
Stephen” again. 

Escaping the looming shadow of 
Garcia — whom Selvin describes 
as a “father figure, the best friend” 
and “philosophical axis” of the band 
— is not easy. By 1995, Garcia had 
become the reluctant leader of a 
booming global business, employing 
dozens of people in its San Rafael, 
Calif, headquarters and grossing 
hundreds of millions on tour. 

The “core four” briefiy discuss 
carrying on as rumors fiy about pos¬ 
sible Garcia stand-ins. Carlos Santana, Neil Young and 
others are fioated. Ultimately, the band decides against 
it and effectively closes shop that winter with a wistful 
statement saying “the uniquely wonderful beast” known 
as the Grateful Dead is over. 

It was more like the beginning of a brief hibernation. 
Weir deals with the fallout by hitting the road with his 
band, RatDog, and sticks to blues tunes instead of Dead 
songs. Kreutzmann fiees to Hawaii where he haunts 


beachside bars and keeps a low profile. Hart branches off 
and records eclectic percussion albums. 

Yet the siren song of the Dead keeps calling, along with 
baby boomer fans and younger devotees who never saw 
Garcia jam but want to experience the band’s sprawling 
catalog played on a hot summer night. 

Selvin, perhaps at times too dryly, observes how a 
certain darkness lingers in the wake of Garcia’s pass¬ 
ing. Addiction and health issues hover, and former Dead 
keyboardist Vince Welnick eventually cuts his own 
throat. Garcia’s widows clash over money and the rights 
to “Tiger,” Garcia’s legendary guitar. 

The bouncing rhythms keep rambling on amid the 
bleak hashes. It’s this front — understanding the internal 
politics of bands and Dead World — where Selvin is most 
comfortable, tracing how versions of the Dead emerge 
year after year with names like “The Other Ones,” “Fur- 
thur” and “Phil Lesh and Friends,” depending on who’s 
getting along. 

Selvin also reveals how the band’s spirit lives on 
through a new generation of artists. Phish, Dave Mat¬ 
thews Band and Umphrey’s McGee, to name a few, 
follow the model of grassroots, improvised rock ’n’ roll 
as a means of joyful survival in a music industry being 
upended by downloads and streaming. 
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NEW ON DVD 

“A Quiet Place”: Director John Krasin- 
ski (“The Office”) shows one of the most 
effective ways to create scares and tension 
by using a very quiet approach. His film 
about a world where any noise can attract 
deadly attacks by strange creatures speaks 
volumes with limited dialogue. 

Each scene is staged in such a way that 
even a family game of Monopoly becomes 
terrifying. Krasinski’s use of silence is so 
effective, you might catch yourself holding 
your breath as to not make a sound. When a 
film can draw the viewer in to that degree, it 
is a joy to watch. 

Both Krasinski and Emily Blunt (“The 
Girl on the Train”) turn in outstanding 
performances as the parents of three chil¬ 
dren living a silent existence. The parents 
are trying to survive while knowing even 
the slightest whisper or footstep can bring 
death, while also looking for a way to deal 
with the creatures. 

Toss in a pregnancy, and this is a de¬ 
manding role for Blunt. But she consistently 
brings a pure and honest approach to acting, 
which makes her performances shine. 

The film is worth owning alone, but the 
4K Ultra HD and Blu-ray Combo Packs in¬ 
clude behind-the-scenes footage that exam¬ 
ines the unique sound design, string visual 
effects and how the cast and crew dealt with 
the silence on set and on film. 

“A Quiet Place” is one of the best and 
most unique thrillers to come along in 
years. Its praises should be shouted. 



Paramount Pictures/AP 

Millicent Simmonds, left, and John 
Krasinski in a scene from “A Quiet Place.” 


“Rosewood: The Complete First Season”: 
Morris Chestnut stars in the Fox medical/ 
crime drama that ran for two seasons on Fox. 
The series revolves around Dr. Beaumont 
Rosewood (Chestnut), Miami’s top private pa¬ 
thologist. He must balance his investigation 
of mysterious deaths with his own serious 
health problems. Chestnut does his best, but 
in the end this is a show that is no different 
than series like “Castle,” “Instinct” or “Mur¬ 
der, She Wrote,” where the police aren’t good 
enough at their jobs and must get help from 
outside. The formula has been used so much 
that no matter what Chestnut does, “Rose¬ 
wood” comes across as an uninspired story. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Chappaquiddick”: Events around Ted 
Kennedy’s car accident that left a woman 
dead remain a mystery. Jason Clarke stars. 

“Rowan & Martin’s Laugh-In: The 
Complete Fifth Season”: Guest stars on the 
comedy/variety show include Johnny Car- 
son, Johnny Cash, Carol Channing, Charo, 
Petula Clark, Bing Crosby and Tony Curtis. 

“The Magicians: Season Three”: Syfy 
series that follows a group of young people 
recruited to a secret school for magic. 

“Future World”: Ruthless warlord forces 
young prince to fight for all of humanity. 

“Hotel Salvation”: Businessman agrees 
to honor the final wish of his father by going 
with him to the holy city of Varanasi. 

“211”: Nicolas Cage plays a police officer 
who must deal with a deadly bank robbery. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 
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Chef Marcus Samuelsson, left, and Lena Sareini sample some Middle Eastern food in Dearborn, 
Mich., on Samuelsson’s show, “No Passport Required.” 


in Austria and Switzer¬ 
land. He was 23 when he 
immigrated to the US. 
and landed a job as an 
apprentice at an upscale 
restaurant in Manhattan. 

A year later he became the 
executive chef there and 
copped a three-star review 
from the New York Times. 

He has a grown 
daughter and a 2-year-old 
son. He says he wonders 
about teaching his son the 
proper values. “How do I 
explain for him this mo¬ 
ment and where were you 
during this moment? Did 
you add something to the 
conversation — when he’s 
15,12 or 20? As an immi¬ 
grant, I left cushy Swe¬ 
den to come to America 
because I believed in 
diversity, right? And this 
is something that you can 
really (see) as an immi¬ 
grant. We’re challenged 
at this moment as people 
of a diverse background. 
We’re challenged to be 
able to tell a yummy, deli¬ 
cious story that is about 
food, but is also about 
culture,” he says. 

“We’re going to see 
people, maybe we go to 
a wedding, or maybe we 
go to a D J set, and what’s 
the food after that? Maybe 
we go to karaoke. We will 


Exploring 

FOOD 

Chef celebrates culinary diversity 
in series ‘No Passport Required’ 

By Luaine Lee 
Tribune News Service 

W hat makes America great? If you 
ask chef Marcus Samuelsson, 
it’s food and the diverse ways it 
landed on our plates. 

Samuelsson, the James Beard 
Award-winning chef and restau¬ 
rateur, will prove that point when he hosts “No Pass¬ 
port Required” on PBS. Samuelsson and his team 
visit six cities, uncovering little pockets of ethnic 
cuisine and the exotic cultures that created them. 

He is an immigrant himself He was born in 
Ethiopia but grew up in Sweden, where he and his 
sister were adopted by a Swedish geologist and his 
wife. Samuelsson learned his craft from watching 
his grandmother, Helga, in the kitchen, he says. 

“She was an amazing cook, and she helped me 
from meatballs to dumplings, to just learning about 
herring, and all this stuff And for me, as a 6-year- 
old, to learn the values of cooking and understand¬ 
ing flavor points, and I’ve only had one job — to work 
with food. I’m always so excited to represent her and 
the chefs and the mentors that I’ve had that come 
from all backgrounds.” 

The show will explore such enclaves of culinary 
cross-pollination as the Vietnamese in New Orleans, 
Mexicans in Chicago, Haitian culture in Miami 
and Ukrainian-Russian traditions in Seattle. “This 
partnership will... represent my journey and also 
the journey of all the chefs that gave someone from 
my kitchen or myself a shot,” he says. “And yeah, it’s 
funny what you can learn in grandma’s kitchen.” 
Samuelsson thinks the immigrant experience is 


Above: Chef Diana Davila, left, 
and Samuelsson sample some 
of her Mexican food in Chicago. 
Samuelsson visits six cities, 
sampling ethnic food he finds 
there, on “No Passport Required.” 
Below: Samuelsson and Chef Thia 
celebrate Haitian food in Florida. 


unique, and he understands it well. 
“They’re uprooted very often,” he 
says. “There’s something dramatic 
happening in their country. They 
were uprooted from everything 
and came to America, and very 
often food — even if they had 
other gigs and other jobs and other 
things in their homeland — food 
was their first entree into this 
country. And they made a living 
out of it. And I think that shows 
how incredible America is and can 
be and will be. And I think we, 
as content providers, have a huge 
opportunity and responsibility to 
show that.” 

Samuelsson studied at the 
Culinary Institute in Gothenburg, 
Sweden, and later apprenticed 


be able to bring so many 
different cultures into this and 
be able to bring them to people’s 
homes and then also add commen¬ 
tary around that.” 

Samuelsson, 47, thinks the show 
will be distinctive. “Because you 
can follow up with comments 
and create communities that are 
strong, and we can follow up in a 
way, whether it’s on social media 
or through other ways that maybe 
you wouldn’t have the opportunity 
on other shows.” 

While everyone may have his 
favorite Chinese or Mexican res¬ 
taurant, there are countless other 
ethnic delights to be sampled, 
says Samuelsson. “What’s amaz¬ 
ing as a cook and as a food lover is 
our diversity. Whatever happens, 
try to go somewhere else in the 
world. About 20,30 years later, 
we have that food in our country, 
and it’s amazing. We’re better for 
it. I wouldn’t even imagine how 
America would taste without im¬ 
migrants, and that restaurant or 
food has been that first entry point. 
What’s cool now is that something 
like Eater (an online food site 
and co-producer) devotes a whole 
editorial team to not just tell the 
story about the fancy restaurant, 
but actually tells the story about 
Sri Lankan food in Staten Island or 
Ethiopian food in D.C.” 

The PBS producer of the series, 
Pamela A. Aguilar, describes 
“Passport” this way: “It’s Mar¬ 
cus coming into a city, meeting 
individual characters, and then 
through their stories and their 
experiences really diving deep 
into that immigrant community. 
But it’s also (about) how there’s 
always a fusion within the greater 
American culture and then seeing 
what those touch points are, and 
how then we can celebrate the 
differences and also celebrate the 
bridging of it all. So therefore, 
(with) ‘No Passport Required,’ you 
can basically go around the world 
but stay in the US. because we 
celebrate everyone equally.” 
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WEEKEND: HEALTH & FITNESS 



By Aimee Blanchette 
Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 

orget the summer bod. This year, 
it’s all about the dad bod. 

Acceptance of the male physique 
that suggests “I work out occasion¬ 
ally, but also eat a lot of pizza” is on 
the rise, according to gym fran¬ 
chise Planet Fitness. 

Not only are dad bods becoming more 
common, but women actually find men with 
softer stomachs more attractive than guys 
with rock-hard abs, a study commissioned by 
the fitness company found. 

“We’re encouraged to see an ever-grow¬ 
ing acceptance for the dad bod and want to 
encourage everyone to pass that acceptance 
on to themselves and others,” said Jamie Me¬ 
deiros, vice president of marketing at Planet 
Fitness, in a news release. 

More than 25 million men in America 
identify with having a dad bod, compared 
with 21.5 million last year. And one woman’s 
six-pack is another woman’s dad bod, accord¬ 
ing to the study, which found that 65 percent 
of women would rather marry someone with 
a dad bod than a man with abs of steel. 

While it seems unusual for a fitness compa¬ 
ny to celebrate the mediocrity of the average 
male physique, the New Hampshire-based 


company prides itself on offering a welcom¬ 
ing, non-intimidating environment, which it 
calls the “Judgment Free Zone.” 

The study also found that: 

■ 70 percent of people believe that dad 
bods are universally accepted today. 

■ 67 percent of women find men with dad 
bods attractive. 

■ 70 percent of women believe men with 
dad bods have happier marriages. 

■ 46 percent of women whose significant 
others have dad bods feel the body type 
makes him a better father. 

■ 83 percent of women believe that sport¬ 
ing a dad bod is a sign of confidence, and 25 
percent of men with dad bods feel they are 
more confident. 

■ 62 percent of men with dad bods feel 
that having one has improved their lives, and 
43 percent of these men feel less concerned 
with their appearance. 

The trend to embrace this softer side of 
fatherhood began when a South Carolina 
college student decided it was time to cel¬ 
ebrate the dad bod in all its glory. Mackenzie 
Pearson wrote a blog post titled “Why Girls 
Love the Dad Bod” in which the 19-year-old 
concluded that the dad bod is a “balance 
between a beer gut and working out... not an 
overweight guy, but it isn’t one with wash¬ 


board abs, either.” 

Pearson made the argument that 
women are more intimidated by a “per¬ 
fectly sculpted guy” and like being “the 
pretty one” in the relationship. She 
concluded that softer men make better 
cuddlers and aren’t afraid to indulge in 
unhealthful foods. 

The blog post went viral and the 
marketing that followed exploded. Dad 
bod fanny packs, T-shirts and a dad bod 
version of Barbie’s Ken doll are all based 
on the idea that a man’s body that’s not 
slim and toned or overtly muscular can be 
attractive. 

A then-40-year-old Leonardo DiCaprio 
photographed shirtless and bearded on a 
beach helped fuel the trend. Other notable 
men who’ve been credited with having a 
dad bod include Russian President Vladi¬ 
mir Putin, rapper Kanye West and actors 
Jason Segel and John Krasinski. 

While thousands of moms have re¬ 
sponded to the dad bod trend with their 
own growing movement to highlight the 
changes to a mother’s body after having 
children — stretch marks, sagging skin, 
scars and fiab — they’re still waiting for 
the study and calendar celebrating the 
“mom bod.” 



The last straw: We 
should ditch plastic 

Just a few years ago, you 
automatically received a straw 
with any cold takeout drink and 
probably didn’t think twice about 
it. No longer. Seattle is the latest 
city to join at least a dozen others 
across the United States in ban¬ 
ning plastic straws. McDonald’s 
in the United Kingdom and KFC 
in Singapore have also served 
their final straws. 

Governments and companies 
are taking this action because of 
the staggering volume of waste 
generated by something most 
people don’t need: An estimated 
7.5 percent of plastic in the envi¬ 
ronment comes from straws and 
stirrers, according to an analysis 
by a group of pollution research 
nonprofits called Better Alterna¬ 
tives Now. A recent report by the 
World Economic Forum projects 
that by the year 2050, the plastic 
in our oceans will outweigh the 
fish. 

If that’s not persuasive enough, 
there are health-related reasons 
to ditch the little plastic tube. 
Here are some of the concerns. 

Gas and bloating 

Sipping from a straw intro¬ 
duces air into the digestive tract. 
This can cause uncomfortable 
digestive symptoms, such as gas 
and bloating. Other habits that 
introduce air into the digestive 
tract: Drinking carbonated bev¬ 
erages and chewing gum. 

Cavities 

Drinking sugary or acidic 
beverages through a straw can 
increase the likelihood of cavi¬ 
ties. Straws send a concentrated 
stream of liquid toward a small 
area of the teeth, which can 
erode enamel and cause tooth 
decay. 

Chemicals 

Most single-use plastic straws 
are made from polypropylene, a 
type of plastic commonly made 
from petroleum. Polypropylene 
is thought to be food-safe in 
amounts approved by the Food 
and Drug Administration. But 
there is evidence that chemicals 
from polypropylene can leach 
into liquids and could release 
compounds that could affect 
estrogen levels, especially when 
exposed to heat, acidic beverages 
or UV light. 

More established is the fact 
that degraded plastics found in 
the ocean are ingested by marine 
wildlife, making their way up the 
food chain and perhaps winding 
up at the dinner table. So not only 
can plastics harm animals in the 
environment, but bits of them, 
and the toxic chemicals within, 
could hurt us all. 

While the anti-straw move¬ 
ment is an impressive step 
toward reducing waste in our 
oceans, there is much more work 
to be done. Whether we like it or 
not, plastic is a part of us now. 
Chemicals from plastic manu¬ 
facturing show up in our urine, 
blood and cells. So let’s take the 
conversation beyond straws and 
move to reduce the use of all 
single-use plastics to protect our 
oceans, and ourselves. 

— Christy Brissette 

Special to The Washington Post 
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WEEKEND: FAMILY 



Joel Ninmann, UW-Madison University Housing/AP 


This student dorm room was a finalist in the University of Wisconsin-Madison University Housing’s 
annual Best Room Contest. To avoid overbuying and overpacking for dorm life, check the college website 
beforehand to see what’s included and what’s prohibited, and involve your student in the process. 


Don't overdo dorm decor 

Many college purchases based on emotion, not need 


By Lisa A. Flam 

Associated Press 

Y bu’ve shared a home for 
a lifetime and felt secure 
knowing that child of yours 
was just a bedroom away. 
Now, you’re shipping your teenager 
off to begin a new chapter in an 
unfamiliar place, possibly hundreds 
of miles away — all without you. 

Dropping a child off at college for 
the first time can be an emotional 
transition. And in that overwhelm¬ 
ing run-up to the eventual goodbye, 
overbuying and over-packing are 
easy mistakes to make as parents 
hope to inoculate their teens against 
every collegiate scenario. 

“Sometimes we don’t know what 
to do with emotions,” so parents 
channel them into packing and 
shopping to feel productive, said 
Beth Miller, a coordinator for resi¬ 
dence life at University of Wiscon¬ 
sin-Madison who has been involved 
in campus life for the past 17 years. 
“But sometimes parents are pur¬ 
chasing things based on emotion 
and not necessarily based on need.” 

It’s natural to want to send your 
child with all the dorm supplies 
necessary to start college off right, 
and overbuying is “an expression of 
love,” says Mary Dell Harrington, 
co-founder of Grown & Flown, a 
website for parents of high school 
and college students. 

“But their success doesn’t have 
anything to do with the perfect com¬ 
forter,” she says. “It has to do with 
them actually doing the work and 
making friends and having a feeling 
of belonging. Those aren’t things we 
can impact at all as their parents. 
What we can do is help with the 
comforter shopping.” 

Some packing tips from the 
experts: 


Before the first set of twin XL 
sheets is even selected, the first 
stop on the road to buying just the 
right amount should be the college 
website. 

Many universities list the items 
and amenities that come with each 
room. Some include dimensions 
for the room, the under-the-bed 
space and the best size carpet for 
the space. They also list prohibited 
items (possibly certain appliances) 
and have a packing list. 

Check whether the room comes 
with a trash can or lamp. Is there a 
convenient printing center, or does 
the student need a printer? Will 
your student walk down the hall, 
or across the quad, to do laundry? 
Some campuses allow twinkle 
lights, others don’t. “Each one of 
these things will determine what 
your purchases will likely be,” Har¬ 
rington said. 

Your child won’t need — or have 
room for — everything on the col¬ 
lege packing list, Harrington says. 
“These are all the millions of things 
your kid might possibly need,” Har¬ 
rington says. “Like an alarm clock: 
Maybe your kid is accustomed 
to using their phone as an alarm 
clock.” 

When shopping, focus on your 
child’s needs for their specific dorm 
room, Harrington advises. Get the 
basics and a few extras, and then 
plan on running to the store after 
move-in to pick up a few helpful 
items, like a hook for that wet towel 
or a fan if it’s hot. Of course, stu¬ 
dents can order online as well. 

Get your child involved. “Have 
students lead the way,” Miller says. 
“Ask them what they think they will 
need.” 

To save precious dorm space, 
roommates should talk about what 
they’re bringing to avoid duplica¬ 


tion, and check what supplies a 
dorm may provide, like vacuum 
cleaners and microwaves. 

Rather than thinking about what 
the student will need for the school 
year. Miller recommends bringing 
enough for the first two weeks. That 
means students don’t necessarily 
need their warmest coat if the cold 
isn’t due to arrive before a family 
weekend or trip home. And don’t 
forget to bring a few things that 
make college feel like home, like 
photos or posters. 

Students should skip anything 
on the list that they haven’t used at 
home, with some exceptions. Miller 
says. Those include items that will 
help with a roommate issue, like 
earplugs and an eye mask. Or, for 
students who need to walk down 
the hall to the bathroom, a shower 
caddy, shower shoes and something 
to cover up with are recommended. 

To save money, Harrington rec¬ 
ommends that families shop their 
closets first. 

“They don’t have to send their kid 
with all new stuff to college,” she 
said. “It does get wrecked, and it’s 
hard for kids to keep things orderly 
and clean in a dorm room because 
it’s such tight quarters.” 

Remember, the room doesn’t 
have to be perfect on day one. And 
parents, so full of hope and excite¬ 
ment for their child on move-in day, 
have many ways to tell their chil¬ 
dren they love and care about them 
without spending another dime or 
making another trip to the car. 

“Show it through a hug, show it 
through a text message, show it 
through an email or a letter that you 
leave them on their desk,” Miller 
said. “You can show them all of that 
without the physical and financial 
burden of overpurchasing and over¬ 
packing.” 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Moiinari 

Getting tacky about the 
cost of unemployment 

M y mother hates it when I tell people how much 
I spend on things. For example: Friend says, 
“That’s a great outfit, Lisa.” I say, “Well, 
get this — I bought the shirt on clearance at 
TJ Maxx for $11.99, and I found these pants along with 
an electric carving knife, hardly used at all, at the base 
thrift store on ‘fill-a-bag-for-five-bucks’ day. Pretty cool.” 

I see this as sharing good news. According to Mom, 
it’s tacky. But nearly 24 years as a military spouse has 
ingrained in me respect for a good bargain. 

When I married my husband, I had to quit my job as 
a civil litigation attorney for a Pittsburgh firm to move 
to Alexandria, Va., to start our new life. I applied for 
reciprocity to practice in the District of Columbia, but the 
process took so long, I didn’t get my DC license until we 
PCSed to California. In the meantime, I took a law clerk 
temp job for $9 per hour, before taxes. 

That pattern of unemployment and underemployment 
continued for our entire marriage. I was never able to 
practice law again, and I never contributed significantly 
to our household income, despite my whopping student 
loans. If I had stayed in Pennsylvania to develop my 
legal career, I would have easily been making more than 
$150,000 per year by now. 

One way I compensate is to bargain hunt. However, re¬ 
alistically, shopping on clearance racks cannot compen¬ 
sate for 24 years of financial sacrifice as an unemployed 
or underemployed military spouse. 

According to a May 2018 report from the Council of 
Economic Advisors, the estimated value of a military 
spouse’s average annual income loss is $12,374. Over a 
20-year military career, that amount adds up to $189,614 
of income loss. Enough money to buy a house or send two 
kids to college. With 690,000 American military spouses 
today, this loss of individual income costs our society 
between $710 million to $1.1 billion per year, primarily in 
the form of unemployment and healthcare benefits paid, 
and lost income taxes. 

But thanks to recent actions being taken to recognize 
and rectify the financial sacrifice made by military 
spouses, adverse employment conditions may be easing 
up. Here’s what’s been done: 

2011 — US Chamber of Commerce Foundation launch¬ 
es Hiring Our Heroes initiative to engage businesses and 
to host job fairs for veterans and military spouses. 

2011 — DOD launches Military Spouse Employment 
Partnership, which now boasts 360 Fortune 500 US part¬ 
ner companies (including my favorite bargain haunt, TJ 
Maxx) to train, recruit and employ military spouses. 

2017 — President Trump signs the National Defense 
Authorization Act, providing rebates for military spouses 
who apply for new employment licenses after moves, 
appointment of quality child care providers, and a policy 
allowing military families to move before or after ser- 
vicemembers for school or work. 

2017 — DOD establishes Spouse Education and Career 
Opportunities (SECO) program to offer military spouses 
free career counseling, resume building, job searching, 
training, licensing and tuition assistance. 

2018 — Military Spouse Employment Act is introduced 
by Senator Tim Kaine (D-Va.) to address employment of 
military spouses by federal agencies, childcare acces¬ 
sibility, expansion of eligibility for employment benefits 
to one year after separation, removal of restrictions on 
military spouse entrepreneurs, etc. 

2018 — Starbucks joins Hiring Our Heroes and other 
big-name companies to launch an initiative to hire 
100,000 military spouses by the end of 2021. 

2018 — Linkedin offers free premium memberships 
to military spouses experiencing PSC moves and those 
within six months of military separation. 

These programs represent a pretty good deal for 
younger military spouses. The deal may be too late for 
older spouses like me — my husband retired last year 
after 28 years on active duty. 

Call us tacky, but military spouses will keep talking 
about the cost of things until we get what we deserve. 

Read more of LTsa Smith Molinarf’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifeiggooglemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


PERSON / PLACE / THING 

BY BRUCE HAIGHT / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


ACROSS 

1 Beguiled 

6 Carnival performer 
10 Heavy hit 

15 Popular self-help 
website 

19 Make a good point? 

20 “Three Sisters” sister 

21 “The Gold-Bug” 

author, for short 

22 Princess with 

superpowers 

23 Singer / City / Home 

feature 

26 “Safe!” in baseball, or 

“Safety!” in football 

27 Beachgoer’s souvenir 

28 Leg-press target, 

informally 

29 Third-most- 

abundant gas in tbe 
atmosphere 

30 Emerald or 

aquamarine 

31 “Don’t move!” 

34 Dog tag? 

35 Finished behind 

36 Socialite / Resort / 

Store 

41 “Keystone” character 

of old comedy 

42 Sacred symbol of 

ancient Egypt 

43 Word after who, 

what, when, where, 
why or how 

44 Message in a bottle, 

maybe 


45 Roman orator 

48 Gangster tracker 

49 How a gangly person 

might be described 
52 Pohtical commentator 
/ Geographical area 
/ Fitness routine 

58 World Cup cheer 

59 Lots 

60 Show extreme 

instability 

61 Alpo alternative 
63 NPR’s “Planet 

Money” or “How I 
Built This” 

65 Ceiling 

66 Related stuff 

69 Texter’s sign-off 

70 “Shoo!” 

72 Cheer with beer 

74 _-Magnon man 

75 Actor/ 

Transportation hub / 
Part of a broadcast 

81 Holy terror 

82 Unwitting accomplice 

83 Suisse peak 

84 “Young Sheldon” airer 

87 Scott of “Charles in 

Charge” 

88 “With_ring ...” 

89 Way cool 
91 Comedian/ 

State capital / 
Record-store section 

97 “It’s a deal!” 

98 Some singles 

99 Big name in 

102 Blockage reliever 

103 “Roger that” 

105 Upscale hotel chain 


107 Father of octuplets 
on “The Simpsons” 

108 Haunted-house 
sound 

109 Actress / Mideast 
area / Crime 

1131960s “It Girl” 
Sedgwick 

114 Longtime 
“Inside the N.B.A.” 
analyst 

115 Primary concern 

116 “Speed-the-Plow” 
playwright 

117 RCA competitor 

118 Some sports 

119 Professor Trelawney 
in the Harry Potter 
books, e.g. 

120 “Is this really 
necessary?” 

DOWN 

1 What some Kaplan 

guides help prep for 

2 Dash 

3 Take a few pointers? 

4 Three-time N.H.L. 

M.V.P. 

5 Once named 

6 Get crazy 

7 English actor Idris 

8 “Holy moly!” 

9 _Graham, Meryl 

Streep’s role in 
2017’s “The Post” 

10 Crackpot 

11 “Wait just a sec” 

12 Many a pageant coif 

13 Titan, Triton or 

Titania 


14 Seat at many a 

wedding 

15 “Nothing succeeds 

like_Oscar 

Wilde 

16 Warm, cozy spots 

17 Quite, despite 

expectations 

18 Clobbers 

24 Plenish 

25 Theme park 

annoyances 
30 Barrio grocery 

32 _Perelman, classic 

Russian science 

33 For 

34 Lighter igniter 

35 Zapped, in a way 

37 Words mouthed on a 

Jumbotron 

38 Some girders 

39 “That’s pretty 

obvious!” 

40 Fashion monthly 

45 Take over 

46 Divvies up 

47 1960s Haight-Ashbury 

48 Summer swarmer 

49 Per unit 

50 Myma of “Love 

Crazy” 

51 Lather 

53 Obama_ 

54 Hi or lo follower 

55 Upscale hotel chain 

56 Undo 

57 Hip-hop subgenre 
62 Add fuel to 

64 Part of a crane 

65 Try this! 



66 What’s got ewe 

covered? 

67 Flying Solo 

68 Clerical wear 

70 Condescending sort 

71 “The Situation Room” 

72 Unflappable 

73 Stand-alone business? 

76 Kernel 

77 Like many a kilt 


78 Computer menu 

option 

79 Dumas dueler 

80 Contact, in a way 

84 Hits the hay 

85 Major fuss 

86 Like most light bulbs 

88 Difficult journeys 

89 Cubist of note? 

90 Twit 


92 Regatta site since 

1839 

93 Slack 

94 Shines 

95 Fashion 

96 Insurance filings 

100 Ticked off 

101 All together, in 

103 Food drive collection 


104 Uriah of “David 
Copperfield” 

105 High wind 

106 Half of a pair 

109 “The Godfather” 
mobster wbo was 
shot in the eye 

110 Staples of waiting 
rooms 

llUT’mthinking ...” 

112_devie 


GUNSTON STREET 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


ORDER NOW at www.stripesstore.coiTi 
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Dwayne Johnson 
attends the 
premiere of his 
flick “Skyscraper” 
in New York on 
Tuesday. 


FACES 


‘I was honored to 
play an ampntee’ 


'V ^ Get news and reviews 
season’s flicks 

■ stripes.com/go/ 
summermovies 


In film, Johnson’s character has a prosthetic leg 


By John Carucci 

Associated Press 

D wayne Johnson hopes 
to honor the amputee 
community by playing a 
former FBI agent with 
a prosthetic leg in the new action 
thriller “Skyscraper.” 

In the film, Johnson plays the se¬ 
curity consultant of a Hong Kong 
skyscraper who must save his fam¬ 
ily and the city from harm when it 
becomes engulfed in flames. The 
problem is intensified when he’s 
framed for starting the blaze. 

“I was honored to play an am¬ 
putee, and to make sure that I did 
right by them,” Johnson said on the 
red carpet for the film’s US pre¬ 
miere Tuesday. “The research was 
very extensive. I spent a lot of time 
with amputees.” 

One of those he consulted joined 
Johnson at the premiere: Jeff 
Glasbrenner, a Paralympian who 
became the first American ampu¬ 
tee to successfully climb Mount 
Everest in 2016. Johnson called 
him “an amazing man.” 

Of the film, he added: “There’s 
two sides to this. One is a big specta¬ 
cle, big summer fun. The other side 
is making sure that we paid homage 
and respect to amputees around the 
world.” 

The film’s writer and director 
Rawson Marshall Thurber called 
it “incredibly important” to repre¬ 
sent the amputee community. 

“There hasn’t been an amputee 
as the lead of an action film, ever, 
as far as I know. And I thought it 
was high time, and I hope we’re not 
the last. I think Dwayne worked 
really, really hard to represent that 


community and honor that 
community. And I think he 
did a fantastic job,” Thurber 
said. 

Johnson is joining the 
Ruderman Family Foun¬ 
dation. The Boston-based 
organization is a leading 
voice in calling for more 
inclusion and opportuni¬ 
ties for the disabled. The 
actor released a short 
video Thursday call¬ 
ing for more inclusion 
and opportunities for 
people with disabilities 
in the entertainment 
industry. 

“Our industry has 
a responsibility to tell 
inclusive stories, and 
I hope my character 
in ‘Skyscraper’ is an 
example of that com¬ 
mitment,” Johnson said. 

“I certainly encourage the 
entire (entertainment) industry 
to take steps forward to audition 
and cast actors with disabilities to 
play characters with and without 
disabilities. Disability is an essen¬ 
tial piece of diversity, and our char¬ 
acters and actors should definitely 
100 percent reflect this.” 

Foundation president Jay Rud¬ 
erman said Johnson’s influence in 
the entertainment world will help 
bring about positive change inside 
and outside Hollywood. 

“People with disabilities are 20 
percent of the world’s population, 
and their representation in popu¬ 
lar entertainment will help reduce 
the stigma they face in society,” he 
said. 


Netflix nudges past HBO with most Emmy nominations with 112 


From wire reports 

Netflix dethroned HBO, the 
longtime king of Emmy nomina¬ 
tions, Thursday by hauling in 112 
Emmy award nominations — the 
most of any network. 

HBO — which has been the in¬ 
dustry leader for nearly two de¬ 
cades — came in second with 108 
nominations. 

However, HBO’s ambitious 
“Game of Thrones” scored the 
most nominations for any series 
in television with 22, including 
for the most coveted category of 
best drama. 

Netflix’s win came from the 
sheer volume of shows that the 
popular streaming services runs, 
ranging from such high-pro¬ 
file series as “The Crown” and 
“Glow,” to smaller fare such as 
“Somebody Feed Phil,” to the ac¬ 
claimed documentary “Icarus.” 

This year’s Emmys come amid 
a summer of great transition in the 



Chris Pizzello, Invision/AP 


A screen and podium appear 
on stage at the 70th Primetime 
Emmy Nominations Announce¬ 
ments at the Television Acade¬ 
my’s Saban Media Center in Los 
Angeles on Thursday. 

television industry. Telecommuni¬ 
cations giant AT&T in June took 
over Time Warner, HBO’s long¬ 
time parent, and the new manage¬ 
ment signaled that it wants HBO 
to increase its output. 

For more on the nominees: 


WWW.stripes.com/lifestyle/ 
entertainment 

Boseman plans ‘17 
Bridges’ as follow-up 

Chadwick Boseman will step 
out of Wakanda for the New York 
police drama “17 Bridges.” 

STX Entertainment announced 
Wednesday that Boseman will 
star as a disgraced NYPD detec¬ 
tive thrust into a citywide man¬ 
hunt for a cop killer. The film will 
be Boseman’s first non-Marvel 
movie following the $1.3 bil¬ 
lion box-office success of “Black 
Panther.” 

He also appeared in “Aveng¬ 
ers: Infinity War” and has shot its 
follow-up. 

“17 Bridges” will reteam Bose¬ 
man with “Infinity War” directors 
Joe and Anthony Russo. 

The film will begin shooting in 
September. 


Other news 

■ RoboCop is coming back. 
Again. MGM is developing the 
sequel “RoboCop Returns” with 
“District 9” and “Elysium” film¬ 
maker Neill Blomkamp to direct. 
The film will be a sequel to the 
1987 original about a cyborg police 
officer in a crime-ridden Detroit. 

■ Tyler Perry is warning fans 
to not get scammed. In a Facebook 
video. Perry says he’s not giving 
away anything. He directed a 
strong comment at whoever was 
making the posts, saying: “Stop it, 
devil.” Perry did not point to any¬ 
thing specific, but says there are 
as many as 30 fake promotions 
daily that his team shuts down. 
He warned people not to give out 
their personal information in re¬ 
sponse to the fake offers. 

■ A “Love and Hip Hop: Atlan¬ 
ta” star was arrested again after 
police say she refused orders from 
officers and hit a valet on the head. 


Atlanta police spotted 34-year-old 
Atasha Jefferson obstructing traf¬ 
fic at 1:16 a.m. Monday, Officer 
Lisa Bender said in an email. Jef¬ 
ferson, who goes by Tommie Lee 
on the show, was asked multiple 
times to move off the road. Bender 
said. The pohce spokeswoman 
said Jefferson began to act in a 
disorderly manner toward officers 
and struck the valet on the head. 
Jefferson was charged with “dis¬ 
orderly under the influence” and 
booked at Atlanta City Detention 
Center. 

■ Rocker John Mellencamp 
has been chosen to receive the 
Woody Guthrie Prize. The Woody 
Guthrie Center in Tulsa, Okla., an¬ 
nounced Wednesday that Mellen¬ 
camp will be presented with the 
award Aug. 30. The annual prize 
is given to an artist who best ex- 
emphfies the spirit and life work 
of Guthrie by speaking for the less 
fortunate and serving as a positive 
force for social change. 
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By Carl P. Leubsdorf 

The Dallas Morning News 

D uring Barack Obama’s second 
term, the White House let it be 
known the president had aban¬ 
doned lofty foreign policy goals 
in favor of a more pragmatic one. His new 
mantra: “Don’t do stupid stuff,” or perhaps 
a more colorful version thereof 
History will determine the extent to 
which the 44th president met that stan¬ 
dard. But it’s fair to say that, in recent 
weeks, stupidity has reigned within both 
mgjor political parties, reminding us again 
why, in politics as in football, more elec¬ 
tions are lost than won. 

For the Republicans, President Donald 
Trump’s decision to slap tariffs on prod¬ 
ucts from an array of countries, including 
China and our closest allies, has exacer¬ 
bated international tensions and could 
jeopardize the strong economy that Trump 
inherited from Obama and has spurred 
with tax cuts and regulatory relief 
For the Democrats, increasing demands 
from many leading liberals and presiden¬ 
tial hopefuls to dismantle the Immigra¬ 
tion and Customs Enforcement agency has 
given the White House a convenient excuse 
to avoid questions about the real issue, its 
decision to fight illegal immigration by 
separating children from their parents. 

Those are hardly the only current ex¬ 
amples of “stupid stuff” clouding the politi¬ 
cal landscape. Recurring examples of the 
sorry ethics record of Trump, his family 
members and top administration officials 
underscore the inadequacy of executive 
branch oversight by a Republican Con¬ 
gress more interested in reprising prob¬ 
lems from the previous administration. It’s 
hardly surprising that polls show a mqjor 
voting issue this November is the desire of 
voters for lawmakers more willing to chal¬ 
lenge Trump. 


By Max Boot 

The Washington Post 

I have had a change of heart about 
one of my deepest and longest-held 
beliefs. No, I’m not referring to my 
view of the GOP, a party I belonged 
to my entire adult life until the election of 
President Donald Trump. Even before I 
was a Republican, I was a soccer skeptic. 

True, I played for the American Youth 
Soccer Organization growing up in Riv¬ 
erside, Calif, in the 1970s. But I thought 
that the only football worth watching was 
the kind played in helmets. I also enjoyed 
spectating basketball and tennis, but I con¬ 
sidered soccer to be too slow. There was no 
excitement, I thought, in games that ended 
in scores of 2-1 or, worse, 1-1. (Don’t tell 
George F. Will, but for similar reasons I 
never became a big fan of America’s pur¬ 
ported pastime.) 

I couldn’t fathom how foreigners could 
be in thrall to such a tedious game. This 
confirmed my American chauvinism. I as¬ 
sumed that, as the greatest country in the 
world, we must have the greatest sports. It 
never occurred to me there was anything 
hubristic about using the term “World Se¬ 
ries” for a contest in which only U.S. com¬ 
petitors (plus one token Canadian team) 
take part, while disdaining the World Cup. 

So how is it that I find myself riveted by 
the 2018 World Cup? I’ve watched as many 
games as I can, even following the action 
on my iPad if professional obligations take 
me away from my computer or TV. And I 
have thrilled to every dramatic turn: 

The 70th-ranked Russian side getting to 
the quarterfinals by beating Spain on pen¬ 
alty kicks, only, in a bit of poetic justice. 


Meanwhile, some leading Democrats 
like California firebrand Maxine Waters 
are playing into Trump’s hands by contin¬ 
ually talking about impeaching the presi¬ 
dent. That ignores advice of party leaders 
and shifts attention from issues like health 
care and the need for job-creating infra¬ 
structure projects where the Trump ad¬ 
ministration’s shortcomings are far more 
likely to turn swing voters against GOP 
candidates. 

Interestingly, a Democrat who best de¬ 
fined the issues on which the party should 
be running this November was Anasta¬ 
sia Ocasio-Cortez, the young woman who 
unexpectedly ousted veteran Rep. Joe 
Crowley in a recent New York Democratic 
primary. 

In her campaign, she said little about 
either Trump or impeachment, noting in 
a post-primary interview on MSNBC’s 
“Morning Joe” that she won with “a 
laser-focused message of economic, so¬ 
cial and racial dignity for working-class 
Americans. 

To win in November, she added, “What 
we need to do is to lay out a plan and a vi¬ 
sion ... that is going to earn and deserve the 
support of every working-class American,” 
citing what sounded very much like a 2018 
version of Bernie Sanders’ 2016 platform: 
Medicare for all, free college tuition and 
the government guarantee of a job for all. 

To be fair, she was also one of the first to 
urge abolishing ICE, which seems to have 
prompted prospective 2020 contenders 
like Sens. Kirsten Gillibrand and Elizabeth 
Warren to ignore her broader message and 
latch on to that more simplistic goal. 

Like talk of impeachment, demands to 
dismantle ICE detract from targeting the 
real problem with the Trump immigra¬ 
tion policy, which is the policy, not the 
agency implementing it. Sen. Dick Durbin, 
D-Ill., had the right idea on NBC’s “Meet 
the Press” on Sunday when he called the 


to lose on penalty kicks to tiny Croatia. 
South Korea, another underdog, defeat¬ 
ing top-seeded Germany, thereby allowing 
Mexico to advance. (Delirious Mexicans 
showed their gratitude by buying drinks 
for every Korean they could find.) Lowly 
Japan leading mighty Belgium by 2-0, only 
to have the brilliant Belgians storm back 
and win on a last-second goal. Powerhouse 
Brazil, the favorite after Germany’s defeat 
and the winningest team in World Cup his¬ 
tory, losing its quarterfinal match in part 
because of an improbable own goal. Eng¬ 
land, a perennial disappointment that won 
its only World Cup in 1966, exceeding ex¬ 
pectations by advancing to the semifinals 
— only to lose to Croatia (population 4.1 
million), which became the second-small¬ 
est nation to reach the final. 

This, of course, only hints at the drama 
that has enthralled much of the world’s 
population (the last World Cup was watched 
by 3 billion people), but that, until recently, 
had left me cold. What changed? The gate¬ 
way drug was the 2014 World Cup, which 
featured an American squad headlined by 
the “secretary of defense,” goalkeeper Tim 
Howard. But even without a U.S. team to 
root for this year, I have become transfixed 
by the flowing action, pinpoint passes and 
reckless headers of the “beautiful game.” 

The young have been my teachers — 
specifically my son (now 16) and stepsons 
(10 and 12), avid soccer fans in a way that 
few American kids were in my day. They 
patiently explain to me the finer points of 
the game in the same way that I explain to 
them the finer points of military history. 
We have enjoyed watching New York’s 
professional teams, NYCFC and the Red 
Bulls. But nothing has compared to the trip 


Trump policy “a convergence of cruelty 
and incompetence.” 

Meanwhile, Trump may be undercut¬ 
ting Republican hopes of benefiting this 
November from the strong economy by 
starting a trade war that only he thinks can 
benefit the United States. 

So far, the tariffs themselves have been 
relatively modest, compared with overall 
trade. But there are already signs of nega¬ 
tive impact on industries ranging from 
agriculture to automobile manufacturing, 
especially in areas where Trump did well 
in 2016. 

If this continues, it could complicate the 
chances of GOP lawmakers from swing 
districts who tend to oppose Trump’s trade 
policy but have been reluctant to criticize 
the president himself 

As for their impact abroad. Trump him¬ 
self suggested in a tweet Monday the tariffs 
may be spurring China to pressure North 
Korea against carrying out promises of 
denuclearization. And they seem certain 
to aggravate tensions at this week’s NATO 
meetings with European leaders already 
annoyed with how Trump has criticized 
them while cozying up to Russian Presi¬ 
dent Vladimir Putin. 

Meanwhile, the predictably partisan 
and often overheated reactions to Trump’s 
choice of Brett Kavanaugh for the Supreme 
Court add an unpredictable new factor this 
fall. Assuming no surprises, the chief po¬ 
litical impact may stem from the votes of 
several Democratic senators facing re- 
election in states Trump carried in 2016. 

But the November elections seem more 
likely to turn on whether voters feel a need 
to place a restraint on Trump or think the 
Democrats would be no more likely to deal 
with persistent problems like trade and 
immigration. 

Carl P. Leubsdorf is a former Washington 
bureau chief of The Dailas Morning News. 


my son Will and I took to the home ground 
of his favorite side — Manchester United. 

We (or, more accurately, I) had some trep¬ 
idation about attending Premier League 
games (aka “fixtures”), having read news 
accounts of the violent British football hoo¬ 
ligans. But it was a peaceful and delightful 
experience, even if the taunts shouted by 
Man U fans cannot be reprinted in a family 
newspaper. I’m not used to being hugged 
by strangers, but when Man U scored, I 
was enveloped in a bear hug by the burly 
fan standing next to me. (The seats exist, 
apparently, only to act as beer-holders.) 

I have not joined in my son’s passion for 
the Red Devils; I don’t have a side beyond 
Team USA. But being a “neutral” allows 
me to enjoy the athleticism of soccer’s su¬ 
perstars without worrying about whether 
“we” are winning. It also allows me to 
cheer or groan along with each country’s 
fans at the vicissitudes of fortune — an ex¬ 
pression of patriotic devotion that seldom 
devolves into toxic nationalism. 

By learning to appreciate soccer, I have 
also learned to appreciate the limits of 
American exceptionalism. Yes, we are a 
great nation, but that doesn’t mean that it’s 
our way or the highway. In fact, we become 
even greater if we learn to treasure the 
customs and attitudes of other lands. I sup¬ 
pose, in the end, my change of heart about 
sports is related to my change of heart 
about politics. In both fields I eschew the 
Trump Doctrine: “We’re America, b—.” 
No, we’re part of the world. 

Max Boot, a Washington Post columnist, is the 
Jeane J. Kirkpatrick senior fellow for national secu¬ 
rity studies at the Council on Foreign Relations and 
author of “The Road Not Taken: Edward Lansdale 
and the American Tragedy in Vietnam.” 


Soccer shows glory can come from a global vision 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Why is Trump poisoning NATO? 

The Washington Post 

There is nothing new about the com¬ 
plaints President Donald Trump voiced 
Wednesday about spending by NATO 
members and Germany’s importing of 
Russian gas — remarks that got a summit 
meeting intended to be a show of trans- 
Atlantic unity off to a divisive start. Pre¬ 
vious U.S. presidents have been raising 
the same issues in Brussels and Berlin for 
decades, sometimes in blunt words; Presi¬ 
dent Barack Obama also complained about 
European “free riders.” 

Yet Trump’s criticism, which he has been 
repeating on Twitter for days, is uniquely 
poisonous. The president has consistently 
described NATO spending inaccurately, 
reflecting blatant ignorance about the way 
the alliance works. He harped on the issue 
at a time when the pact’s 29 member states, 
including Germany, have been significant¬ 
ly increasing defense investments, some¬ 
thing that ought to be celebrated. 

If Trump’s real concern were inade¬ 
quate European spending, he should have 
started by better informing himself He 
consistently describes defense budgets of 
NATO members as if they were dues owed 
to the United States: “Many countries ... 
are also delinquent for many years in pay¬ 
ments,” he tweeted on the way to Brussels. 
“Will they reimburse the U.S.?” But Euro¬ 
pean states do not pay the United States for 
their defense, as Trump seems to imagine. 
Rather, they have committed to raise their 
own defense budgets to 2 percent of gross 
domestic product by 2024. Many are using 
some of those funds for missions in Iraq 
and Afghanistan that are of critical import 
to the United States. 

Not all are on track to meet the 2 percent 
pledge, and Germany is particularly re¬ 
miss, though it has beefed up spending by 
billions of dollars. But Trump’s reported 
demand that the allies commit to doubling 
their spending targets, to 4 percent of GDP, 
made little sense. That is more than cur¬ 
rent U.S. spending as a proportion of GDP 
— and Pentagon budgets maintain bases 
and deploy fleets around the world, some¬ 
thing that shouldn’t be expected from Es¬ 
tonia or Spain. 

Seemingly intent on hazing German 
Chancellor Angela Merkel, Trump brought 
up a gas pipeline under construction be¬ 
tween Russia and Germany, which could 
make Western Europe more dependent on 
Russian energy supplies and which previ¬ 
ous administrations have objected to. But 
Trump’s claim that Germany is “a cap¬ 
tive of Russia” is manifestly false. Merkel 
has been considerably tougher on Russian 
President Vladimir Putin than Trump has; 
unlike the U.S. president, she has never 
suggested acceptance of Russia’s forcible 
annexation of Crimea. 

Merkel and other European leaders prob¬ 
ably are aware that Trump’s deep skepti¬ 
cism toward NATO is shared by virtually 
no one in his own administration or Repub¬ 
licans in Congress. The president is also at 
odds with the American public. According 
to a 2017 survey by the Chicago Council on 
Global Affairs, 69 percent — including 54 
percent of core Trump supporters — say 
NATO is “essential” to U.S. security. 

Perhaps that’s why, despite his outbursts. 
Trump did not stand in the way of NATO’s 
adoption at the summit of new plans to de¬ 
fend against Russia and terrorism. But his 
hostile rhetoric does its own damage — and 
it will be compounded if it is followed by 
an unseemly show of comity with Putin at 
their meeting next week. 



Congress ignoring debt crush 

The Orange County (Calif.) Register 

The Government Accountability Office 
has once again warned Congress that the 
federal government’s current fiscal tr^ec- 
tory is “unsustainable.” 

In a report submitted to Congress on 
June 21, the GAO notes the federal deficit 
has continued to grow every year in the 
last few years. In fiscal year 2015, the fed¬ 
eral deficit was $439 billion, in fiscal year 

2016 it was $587 billion and in fiscal year 

2017 it was $666 billion. 

While federal receipts were noted by the 
Congressional Budget Office to have in¬ 
creased $48 billion in the 2017 fiscal year, 
such increases were “outweighed by a $127 
billion increase in spending, driven by So¬ 
cial Security, Medicare, and Medicaid, and 
interest on debt held by the public.” 

Interest on the national debt. Social Se¬ 
curity and Medicare spending have been 
projected by both the GAO and the CBO to 
continue to be the biggest drivers of gov¬ 
ernment spending moving forward. 

The GAO report cites projections by the 
CBO that “increased costs in Medicare, So¬ 
cial Security, and net interest will account 
for more than two-thirds of the approxi¬ 
mately $3 trillion increase in total federal 
spending over the next 10 years.” 

The aging population is sure to continue 
driving higher health care-related spend¬ 
ing for some time, absent policy changes 
of the sort Congress has yet to show any 
appetite for. Meanwhile, the national debt, 
and the cost of interest on the debt, will 
continue to bloat and therefore further 
constrain future policymakers. The GAO 
notes that growing debt and rising interest 
rates will increase the cost of interest pay¬ 
ments on the national debt. 

Practically, the GAO cites CBO esti¬ 
mates that net interest costs in 2018 will 
be $316 billion. If nothing is done to alter 
this tr^ectory, it is projected that by 2028 
the federal government “will spend more 
on net interest than it will spend on either 
defense or nondefense discretionary out¬ 
lays.” By 2046, net interest costs alone will 
rise to 21.6 percent of total federal spend¬ 
ing under one of the GAO’s projections. 

Will Congress do anything about it? 
There’s no reason to believe so. 

On June 20, the Senate couldn’t even 
trim $15 billion in spending authority, with 
two Republicans joining the Democrats 
in voting down the “rescission” package. 
Only about $1.1 billion in savings would’ve 
actually been realized, but that was appar¬ 
ently too difficult for the Senate. 

As is often the case. Sen. Rand Paul, R- 
Ky., said what needed to be said on this 
failure of the Senate to exercise a minute 
amount of responsibility: “It is time for 
Congress to grow up and acknowledge that 
government won’t be able to do anyone any 
good or fund any politician’s priority when 
it goes broke.” 


Politics blocks immigration fix 

The San Diego Union-Tribune 

Donald Trump’s resounding victory in 
the 2016 presidential election came at least 
in part because the New York business¬ 
man grasped the disconnect between how 
millions of Americans and the political 
establishments of both parties felt about 
immigration. Instead of supporting com¬ 
prehensive reform, these Americans want 
new restrictions and strict enforcement 
of existing laws. This seems like common 
sense to some, misguided nationalism to 
others and blatant racism to still others. 

But whatever camp you’re in, there 
should be agreement on this: The Trump 
administration needs to get its act together 
on immigration. Three federal courts in 
California this week have shown that in¬ 
stead of the president playing to his base 
with showy gestures, his goal should be 
working with Congress to come up with 
coherent policies. 

On Monday, Los Angeles-based U.S. 
District Judge Dolly Gee rejected virtu¬ 
ally every argument put forward by Attor¬ 
ney General Jeff Sessions and the Justice 
Department that sought to modify a 1997 
consent decree that requires children de¬ 
tained on immigration grounds to be trans¬ 
ferred to licensed care programs within 20 
days. Sessions argued that long-term con¬ 
finement was essential to keeping families 
from being separated when parents are de¬ 
tained for alleged immigration violations. 

The cynicism of this argument is hard 
to exaggerate. The Trump administration 
this past spring changed its policies on bor¬ 
der apprehension to require that children 
be separated from their parents when fam¬ 
ilies are detained at the border. Now the 
president and the attorney general pretend 
they want to prevent these separations? 

The falsity of this purported compas¬ 
sion was shown Tuesday in San Diego. U.S. 
District Judge Dana Sabraw ordered the 
federal government to hurry up and meet 
deadlines he had previously set for reunit¬ 
ing detained children and their parents. 
Sabraw ruled last month that Trump’s 
“zero tolerance,” automatic arrest policy at 
the border denied due process to asylum- 
seekers and led to “a chaotic circumstance 
of the government’s own making.” 

The scattershot nature of the admin¬ 
istration’s immigration policies was also 
underlined Monday by Sacramento-based 
U.S. District Judge John Mendez, who up¬ 
held his preliminary ruling that two state 
laws and part of a third passed by the Leg¬ 
islature in response to the Trump adminis¬ 
tration’s immigration crackdown are legal. 
One allows the state to inspect federal de¬ 
tention facilities; another limits how much 
local and state law enforcement authorities 
can cooperate with federal immigration of¬ 
ficials. Mendez found the former law did 
little more than restate existing laws and 
that the latter law was acceptable because 


refusing to help immigration officials is 
not the same as impeding them. 

Gee and Mendez both urged the federal 
government to step up and pass immigra¬ 
tion legislation that would answer basic 
policy questions that have been addressed 
with executive orders and judicial rul¬ 
ings. Perhaps that is unrealistic. But even 
if Congress’ lethargy continues. Trump, 
Sessions and others in the administration 
should pursue a more sustainable course 
on immigration by recognizing the limits 
on what unilateral executive action can 
achieve. Adopting policies that violate 
precedents and abandon due process may 
play well with Trump’s base. But if the pol¬ 
icies don’t survive repeated legal scrutiny, 
it’s hard to see why they would be consid¬ 
ered constructive — even by his admirers. 

Haiti going through more hell 

Miami Herald 

Haitian President Jovenel Moise doesn’t 
have a mandate and he doesn’t have a co¬ 
alition. What he does have is a mess on his 
hands. 

Destructive protests recently erupted 
after the government announced mqjor in¬ 
creases in fuel prices, part of Haiti’s agree¬ 
ment with the International Monetary 
Fund to secure its assistance. 

The increases translated into 51 percent 
more for kerosene, used by the poorest 
residents; 47 percent more for diesel; and 
38 percent more for gasoline. Such steep 
price increases would be daunting in far 
wealthier countries. But in Haiti, the poor¬ 
est nation in the Western Hemisphere, 
they’re an impossibly high hurdle. 

Moise made things worse by failing to 
address the resentment and unrest until 
long after tires were burning and windows 
smashed in the capital of Port-au-Prince 
and Cap-Haiten to the north. By the time 
Moise announced that the fuel price in¬ 
creases were postponed, the damage was 
done — especially to his presidency. 

In February, Haitian officials agreed to 
reduce subsidies for fuel as part of an IMF 
assistance package. They also agreed to 
spend more on social services and infra¬ 
structure and to improve tax collection. 
Though the government had been hinting 
that increases loomed, there was little ef¬ 
fort to really make the case. 

Moise’s election in the fall of 2016 re¬ 
mains controversial. Infighting roiled the 
Provisional Electoral Council, charged 
with validating the election results. So he 
is standing on a shaky foundation. 

He’s going to have to speed up his learn¬ 
ing curve if he is to be an effective presi¬ 
dent, especially for Haitians who have been 
plunged deeper into poverty. He has sought 
more autonomy over foreign aid, rightly 
complaining that the billions poured into 
Haiti since the 2010 earthquake have been 
squandered, with little improvement to 
show for it. 

But early in his tenure, he also defended 
Venezuela when the Organization of Amer¬ 
ican States called for that dictatorship to 
be suspended from the body. 

The fuel price increases may have been 
the final blow, erupting in fiery protests. 
However, people’s resentment has been 
building. When United Nations peacekeep¬ 
ers left in 2017 after more than 20 years, 
the money they spent in restaurants, gro¬ 
cery stores and the like went with them. 
(Unfortunately, Haiti still is challenged by 
the cholera they left behind.) NGOs, too, 
are pulling out, taking revenue. Unemploy¬ 
ment is bad; so is inequality. And despite 
the understandably raw anger that fueled 
the weekend’s unrest, Haitian rioters at¬ 
tacked many businesses that provided 
them desperately needed jobs. 

Moise is going to have to abandon his go- 
it-alone, I-know-best approach and do the 
hard work of tilling the political and con¬ 
stituent soil. That’s not just a hackneyed 
analogy; before running for president, 
Moise was a banana plantation owner with 
no political experience whatsoever. He 
must learn to be a leader for his campaign 
promises to bear fruit. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 




ACROSS 

1 “East of Eden” 
brother 
4 Oil cartel 
8 Partner 


DOWN 

1 Raven calls 

2 Downwind 

3 Bart’s sister 

4 Go up 


26 Trudge 

27 Go sightseeing 

28 Director 
Preminger 

29 Bad spell 





12 Frazier foe 

13 Gilpin of “Frasier” 

14 Rainbow 

15 Town in 
Connecticut 

17 Opening day? 

18 Spring, for one 

19 Verb for you 

21 Ninny 

22 Town in 
Connecticut 

26 Boutique 

29 Skirt edge 

30 L-P link 

31 Used car sites 

32 Singer Torme 

33 Sit tight 

34 “Shoo!” 

35 Prom rental 

36 Wedding rings 

37 Town in 
Connecticut 

39 Standard 

40 Fun and games 

41 Steamy 

45 Tubular pasta 
48 Connecticut city 

50 Tend texts 

51 Big fair, for short 
52—tai 

53 Zilch 

54 Cubicle fixture 

55 Ltr. holder 


against 

5 Drudges 

6 Blunder 

7 Fortress 

8 Countertop 
appliance 

9 Branch 

10 Spanish 
aunt 

11 Curved 
letter 

16 Despots 

20 Ewe’s mate 

23 One-named 
supermodel 

24 Wife of Geraint 

25 Forget-me- 

(flowers) 

Answer to 


32 Had some 
snacks 

33 “The — the 
Worlds” (H.G. 
Wells novel) 

35 Sock part 

36 Composer Bela 

38 Banal 

39 Criminals, 
to cops 

42 Heavy reading? 

43 Tehran’s 
country 

44 Roman 404 

45 Buddhist sect 

46 Altar affirmative 

47 Can metal 

49 Chopping tool 

evious Puzzle 



7-13 CRYPTOQUIP 


C MTTV D 


ZQTMUK URLMBQN 


KRLHT 
V R M ’ B 


RZ WN GTQN RFM. C 
FDMB BR PCGT CM 


HRWTRMT TPHT’H UKDBTDL. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: FLICK ABOUT A 
SHALLOW BAY IN AN ATOLL FILLED WITH 
STICKY BONDING STUFF: “THE GLUE LAGOON.” 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: V equals D 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



AhJV WVV CllcT- 70 f?TfrA[fr/p J 


\ TT^ 

MtPSTTf^S TM4T \ 


■vs—V, ^ 1 

0Af7 AL90 HTLP C7/ / \ 

\'Ji? 


you AfLOA7. 1 / ' 






1 / ^ 


i/ tT ' L. 1 f/ 1 

Y 








ACROSS 

1 Olympic prize 
6 Population count 

12 Moolah 

13 Christie of 
mysteries 

14 Draw forth 
ISSnorkeling site 

16 Make over 

17 Maintained 

19 Prof’s degree 

20 Some HDTVs 
22 Bro’s sib 

24 Keystone 
lawman 
27 Story lines 
29 Cleopatra’s river 
32 Heavenly 
protector 

35 Vivacity 

36 Autobahn auto 

37 Zero 

38 Refusals 
40 Mo rays 
42 Ball club? 

44 At the home 

of (Fr.) 

46 Cash drawer 
50 European 
peninsula 
52 Sort of 

54 Grief-stricken 

55 Indigenous 

56 Blues legend 
Smith 

7-14 


DOWN 

1 Marathon fraction 

2 Oklahoma city 

3 Interior design 

4 “Entourage” role 

5 Casanova 

6 Use a phone 

7 Quaint oath 

8 Pester 

9 Octagonal 
warning 

10 “Oops!” 

11 Hourglass fill 

12 German article 
18 Jailbreak 

participant 
21 Scoundrel 
23 Hostel 

Answer to Previous Puzzle 


24 USSR spy org. 

25 Wilder’s 

“— Town” 

26 Manet and 
Monet, e.g. 

28 Cold symptom 

30 Floral ring 

31 Right angle 

33 Kanga’s kid 

34 100 percent 
39 “Star Trek” 

genre 

41 Condition 

42 Lettuce variety 
43“... sting like —” 
45 Abhor 

47 Victor’s cry 

48 Volcanic flow 

49 Caustic solution 
51 Scale members 
53 Scot’s refusal 



CRYPTOQUIP 


:_;DMNR XMN RND ELQEQZTI 

AAop.rwfri.KF- 



LNPNLZNC XMN INVJZITXQL’Z 

TVNRCT, MN DTZ QPNLSQFN 

DJXM T FQXJQR. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: I NEED A FRENCH 
COUNTRY HOUSE OF MY VERY OWN. I DON’T 
WANT TO LIVE IN SOMEONE ELSE’S CHATEAU. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: F equals M 
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STARSOSTRIPES. 


To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-761 -0910. 







PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Round-the-world news for America s military. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, 
Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 

STARS^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 


PCS-ing to 

Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 


PSC-ing to 


DC or 


Northern 


VIRGINIA? 


Alan Davis F 


CELL: 571-229-6821 
I EMAIL: alan@amandadavidson.com 

I www.alandavisrealtor.com I 




flP^V 


Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. 

• FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


KELOCAIIXO TO 
IIAMPTOX ROADS, VA? || 

Need Professional Properly Management? 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

miC Vi. GAIIDXKII c.PT,.E,usN 

REALTOR* GRI»,ABR« 

OVKll S3UK IN Virr KEIVAUDS 2(>17/1» 


Dagmar 

Rogers 

RE/MAX First Choke 
Top Producer 
Cell 254-258-0777 


Jimmy 

Alexander 


RE^ldRS 






Never miss a Stars and Stripes. 
Wherever you need us, 
however you read us 
Stars and Stripes is always for you. 

STARS^STRIPES. 


Search for homes for sale at 

www.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-ll VARRATO II 

Arizona State 


STARS M STRIPES 

REALTORS AND MILITARY 
RELOCATION 

I’w iKr S*.w ■ -ind §&r^oibiocariMCHikcW: 

!• mcll Militarv fuNilte* lllcr 


Your # 7 Tampa Bay Military 
and VeteranSp enlist 


Manuela Mannie Woodrum. 

t REALTOR* since 198^ 

13029 W Linebaugh Ave, Suite lOf 


MLS □ 


Be the one who really knows 
what’s going on! 


RK Lori&G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

Lori@LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.com/ClientEndor5ement54LoriNG2 


Jason Spears 

Academy Mortgage 

Jason.Spears@Academy.cc 

480 - 209-6451 

#; Valley VA Home Loan Specialist 
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END PIZZA NIGHT ON A 

SWEET NOTE 


§10FF 

WHEN YOU PURCHASE AN 
INDIVIDUAL PASTA AND A REGULAR 
FOUNTAIN DRINK 


Coslmlud/ZOt©!lllBPra«ijl.LLC, 


FREE 

REGULAR FOUNTAIN DRINK WITH PURCHASE 
OF A PERSONAL PAN PIZZA^ AND 
SIDE AT MENU PRICE 


-nry.Cnsh.iiluel/ZOc.SZllSPizzDBuULC. 


FREE 

10-COUNT CINNAMON STICKS WITH 
PURCHASE OF 2 MEDIUM PIZZAS UP TO 
3 TOPPINGS EACH AT MENU PRICE 


EXPIRES 10/9/18 

LIHIIED TII1E OFFEII. IDDITIOmL CHAIIGE FOR EllIRA CHEESE AND TOPPIHGSJot conblnobl 
purchose nqpirencnts for delivery lepy very Cash vaipe V2IIC. © 2010 Pizzo Hut. EE( 


$4 OFF 

LARGE 3-TOPPING PIZZA AND 
lO-COUNT CINNAMON STICKS 
AT MENU PRICE 


EXPIRES 10/9/18 

LIHITED TINE OFFER. ADDITIONAL CHARGE FOR EXTRA CHEESE. STUFFED CRUST. AND ADDITIONAL TOPPINGS. Not combinable with other i 
uel/ZOc. ©2010 Pizza Hut. LLC. 


2 FREE 

REGULAR FOUNTAIN DRINKS WITH LARGE 
SPECIALTY PIZZA PURCHASE AT MENU PRICE 

HAND TOSSED | THIN'N CRISPY® 


$5 OFF $30 
OR MORE 


ORIGINAL PAN® 


EXPIRES 10/9/18 

LllffED HUE OFFER. ADDIFIONIE CHARGE FDR EITRA CHEESE. STUFFED CRUST. AND ADDITIDHAL TOPPINGS Net conbipuble »lh ether efie 
Prices, participation, and ininimum purchase requirements far delivery may vary. Cash value l/20c. © 2018 Pizza Hui LLC. 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


Mobile • Online • Print 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRI pes. 

CLASSIFIED 





Advertising 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 

Circulation 

Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

Reader Letters 

letters@stripes.com 



Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.con' 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

ietters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsI 


For information on Commercial Rates: CiV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 


buyers with classifieds 
advertisements. 


I People saying Free Dog 


Career 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 
US SPEC Vehicles 


Ramstein Dental Care 

1 busy American practice has 
m opening for an experienced 

lamstein-Miesenbach office. 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 

a busy American practice he 
an opening for an experience 
general dentist to join oi 
Wiesbaden office. 


STARS AND STRIPES 









Photography 830 


-Photo session on the mountain 
-Cable car for a family of 4 
-Two wardrobe changes 
-50 Images delivered digitally 

Drew@DrewJamesBenson.cor 
www.DrewJamesBenson.com 
+49 170 806 2453 


A=COAI 


Join the World’s #1 Transportation and General Engineering Firm 

Immediate Job Openings in Qatar and Jordan 

AECOM is staffing existing multi-year contracts in Azraq, Jordan and 
Doha, Qatar. To be considered, you must be a U.S. Citizen, possess an 
active U.S. clearance, current passport, and be ready to start! Most 
positions require 4-5 years of relevant experience. 


Azraq, Qatar 

https://aecom.iobs/iobs/?location=iordan 

Real Property Community Planner 
Engineer (Electrical Construction) 
Engineer (Civil/Structural) 

Engineer (Mechanical Construction) 


Doha, Qatar 

https://aecom.iobs/iobs/?location=Doha%2C+OAT 

• Liaison Officer/Program Support Specialist 

• Project Manager 

• Designer/Drafter 

• Architect 

• Fire Protection Engineer 

• Construction Manager/Inspector 

• Mechanical Engineer, Facilities Manager 

• Community Planner 

• Mechanical Engineer 

• Civil Engineer Manager, Transportation & 
Airfield 

• Site Manager Engineer 

• Land Surveyor 

• Electrical Engineer-Utilities Manager 

• Civil Engineer 


Apply at www.aecom.jobs 

For more information, email recruiter cristina.chudy(a>aecom.com . 

Qualified applicants will receive consideration for employment without regard to race, color, religion 
national origin, sexual orientation, gender identity, disability or protected veteran status. 


WHO WE ARE 

AECOM is a collaborative 
force of world-class innovators 
and visionaries on a journey 
to transform our world for the 
better. 


39eur PP, DBL occp, free brkfst 
dogs welcome. 08824-9120 

www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


Sell Your Stuff! 



Take the fuss out 
of packing up for 
your next PCS—sell 
everything with 
Stripes free classifieds! 

STARSImISTRIPES. 


Are you in the picture? 



Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a 
better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 

stars^^stri pes. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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STARS^S TRIPES 

BUY A j?RlNTl>ERi 


Unique images of entertainer^^trvicemeffw 



Your choice of amazing images from the past and present, 
now available as high-quality photo print, framed or unframed. 
Great for commemorating an occasion or as a gift for that 
special member of the military community. 

Taken by Stars and Stripes photographers, these one-of-a-kind 
images are easy to order — and available from no other source. 

To order, visit Archive Photo of the Day or the other galleries on 
Stripes.com and click on the BUY A PRINT link. 

Then choose the size and type of print you want with the 
confidence that our online ordering process is secure. 

All proceeds go to fund Stars and Stripes' mission of providing reliable, 
credible news to our U.S. military. 
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You’ve never felt more like a looal. 


STARSO STRIPES 


I 


Look iTWfde t&r the of the 


m 




■ 


¥ 


Whether you are searching for the best Sunday brunch in Okinawa or a family 
friendly get away in Germany, one of our FREE publications will help you embrace 
your new home so you can live your new adventure to the fullest. 


Available online at 

stripes.com/special-publications 
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OhI The Places Veil II See wiih 

STARSOSTRIPES., 


VISIT 
BEFORE 
YOU GO! 


Stripes.com/travel 

Europe.Stripes.com 

Guam.Stripes.com 

Japan.Stripes.com 

Korea.Stripes.com 

Oki nawa .Stri pes.com 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Pro baseball 

1 

Cycling 

1 

Deals 


Tour de France 


Pro soccer 


MLS 


Atlanta United FC 12 

New York City FC 11 

New York 10 

Columbus 8 

New England 7 

Montreal 8 1 

Philadelphia 7 

Chicago 6 

Orlando City 6 1 

Toronto FC 4 1 

D.C. United 


4 40 42 23 

4 37 38 24 

2 32 34 17 

6 30 24 23 

7 28 30 25 

0 24 24 35 

3 24 25 30 

5 23 32 38 

1 19 25 41 

16 29 36 
11 23 29 


35 28 21 
34 41 28 
33 35 24 
29 27 34 
29 26 22 
26 29 37 
25 36 26 
25 31 28 
19 23 36 


FC Dallas 10 3 

Los Angeles FC 10 4 

Sporting KC 9 4 

Real Salt Lake 9 8 

Portland 8 3 

Vancouver 7 7 

Houston 7 6 

LA Galaxy 7 7 

Minnesota United 6 11 

Seattle 4 9 4 16 15 22 

Colorado 4 11 3 15 22 32 

San Jose 2 10 6 12 29 37 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
New York City FC 3, Montreal 0 
Philadelphia 4, Chicago 3 
Saturday’s games 
Columbus at New York City FC 
Sporting Kansas City at New York 
LA Galaxy at New England 
San Jose at MontreaF 
Chicago at FC Dallas 
Real Salt Lake at Minnesota United 
Toronto FC at Orlando City 
Vancouver at D.C. United 
Houston at Colorado 

Sunday’s games 
Seattle at Atlanta United FC 
Portland at Los Angeles FC 

Wednesday, July 18 
New England at Minnesota United 
Saturday, July 21 
D.C. United at Atlanta United FC 
Vancouver at Seattle 
LA Galaxy at Philadelphia 
New England at New York 
Toronto FC at Chicago 
Orlando City at Columbus 
FC Dallas at Houston 
Colorado at Real Salt Lake 
Montreal at Portland 

Wednesday 

New York City FC 3, Impact 0 

Montreal 0 0—0 

New York City 0 3-3 

Second half— 1, New York City, Me¬ 
dina, 4, 60th minute. 2, New York City, 
Matarrita, 2 (Medina), 65th. 3, New York 
City, Lewis, 1 (Matarrita), 76th. 

Goalies— Montreal, Evan Bush; New 
York City, Sean Johnson. 

Yeiiow Cards— McNamara, New York 
City, 11th; Tinnerholm, New York City, 
21st; Edwards, Montreal, 23rd. 

A- 18,706 (30,321) 

Union 4, Fire 3 

Phiiadeiphia 2 2—4 

Chicago 1 2-3 

First haif— 1, Philadelphia, Medun- 
janin, 2, 31st minute. 2, Chicago, Nikolic, 
9 (penalty kick), 39th. 3, Phiiadeiphia, 
Burke, 2 (Picault), 48th. 

Second haif— 4, Chicago, Katai, 9 
(Schweinsteiger), 69th. 5, Philadelphia, 
Burke, 3, 73rd. 6, Chicago, Schweinstei¬ 
ger, 3 (Campos), 94th. 7, Philadelphia, 
Accam, 1, 96th. 

Goaiies— Philadelphia, Andre Blake; 
Chicago, Richard Sanchez. 

Yeiiow Cards— Corrales, Chicago, 5th; 
Burke, Philadelphia, 8th; Kappelhof, Chi¬ 
cago, 83rd; Accam, Philadelphia, 96th. 
A- 12,008 (20,500) 

NWSL 

W L T Pts GF GA 

North Carolina 13 1 3 42 37 14 

Seattle 8 3 5 29 19 13 

Orlando 7 6 4 25 24 24 

Chicago 6 4 7 25 25 22 

Portland 6 5 5 23 24 20 

Utah 5 5 6 21 13 16 

Houston 5 6 5 20 20 25 

Washington 2 11 4 10 11 24 

Sky Blue FC 0 11 3 3 11 26 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
North Carolina 2, Washington 0 
Houston 3, Orlando 1 
Seattle 1, Utah 0 

Saturday’s games 
North Carolina at Sky Biue FC 
Orlando at Utah 
Seattle at Chicago 

Sunday’s game 
Houston at Portland 

Friday, Juiy 20 
North Carolina at Utah 


AMERiCAN LEAGUE 
East Division 

W L Pet GB 

Boston 65 29 .691 - 

New York 60 31 .659 V/z 

Tampa Bay 48 44 .522 16 

Toronto 42 49 .462 21'/2 

Baltimore 26 67 .280 381/2 

Centrai Division 

Cleveland 50 41 .549 - 

Minnesota 41 49 .456 8'/2 

Detroit 40 55 .421 12 

Chicago 31 61 .337 19'/2 

Kansas City 26 66 .283 24V2 

West Division 

Houston 62 33 .653 - 

Seattle 58 35 .624 3 

Oakland 52 41 .559 9 

Los Angeles 47 46 .505 14 

Texas 40 54 .426 21’/2 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East Division 

W L Pet GB 

Atlanta 51 40 .560 - 

Philadelphia 51 40 .560 - 

Washington 46 46 .500 5’/2 

New York 37 53 .411 13V2 

Miami 39 56 .411 14 

Central Division 

Milwaukee 55 38 .591 — 

Chicago 52 38 .578 V/z 

St. Louis 47 44 .516 7 

Pittsburgh 43 49 .467 IV/z 

Cincinnati 41 52 .441 14 

West Division 

Arizona 51 42 .548 - 

Los Angeles 50 42 .543 '/2 

San Francisco 49 46 .516 3 

Colorado 47 45 .511 3’/2 

San Diego 40 55 .421 12 

Wednesday’s games 
Tampa Bay 4, Detroit 2 
Minnesota 8, Kansas City 5 
N.Y. Yankees 9, Baltimore 0 
Boston 4, Texas 2 
Cleveland 19, Cincinnati 4 
Atlanta 9, Toronto 5 
Chicago White Sox 4, St. Louis 0 
Oakland 8, Houston 3 
Seattle 3, LA. Angels 0 
Pittsburgh 2, Washington 0 
San Francisco 5, Chicago Cubs 4, 13 
innings 

Miami 5, Milwaukee 4,12 Innings 
N.Y. Mets 3, Philadelphia 0,10 innings 
Colorado 19, Arizona 2 
L.A. Dodgers 4, San Diego 2 
Thursday’s games 
Oakland at Houston 
Philadelphia at Baltimore 
N.Y. Yankees at Cleveland 
Toronto at Boston 
Tampa Bay at Minnesota 
Seattle at L.A. Angels 
Arizona at Colorado 
Milwaukee at Pittsburgh 
Washington at N.Y. Mets 
L.A. Dodgers at San Diego 
Friday’s games 

Texas (Hamels 4-8) at Baltimore (Cobb 
2 - 11 ) 

N.Y. Yankees (German 2-4) at Cleve¬ 
land (Bleber 4-1) 

Toronto (Happ 10-5) at Boston (Por- 
cello 11-3) 

Detroit (Fiers 6-5) at Houston (Keuchel 
6-8) 

Kansas City (Keller 2-3) at Chicago 
White Sox (Lopez 4-6) 

Tampa Bay (Eovaldi 3-3) at Minnesota 
(Odorizzi 4-6) 

Seattle (TBD) at Colorado (Senzatela 
3-2) 

L.A. Angels (Pena 1-0) at L.A. Dodgers 
(Buehler 4-2) 

Oakland (Jackson 1-0) at San Fran¬ 
cisco (TBD) 

Milwaukee (Guerra 6-5) at Pittsburgh 
(Kingham 3-4) 

Philadelphia (Arrieta 6-6) at Miami 
(Chen 2-6) 

Washington (Roark 3-11) at N.Y. Mets 
(Syndergaard 4-1) 

Arizona (Godley 10-6) at Atlanta (San¬ 
chez 4-2) 

Cincinnati (Harvey 4-5) at St. Louis 
(Gant 2-3) 

Chicago Cubs (Chatwood 3-5) at San 
Diego (Richard 7-8) 

Saturday’s games 
Toronto at Boston 
Kansas City at Chicago White Sox 
Tampa Bay at Minnesota 
Detroit at Houston 
N.Y. Yankees at Cleveland 
Texas at Baltimore 
Milwaukee at Pittsburgh (2) 

Arizona at Atlanta 
Cincinnati at St. Louis 
Phiiadeiphia at Miami 
Washington at N.Y. Mets 
L.A. Angels at L.A. Dodgers 
Seattle at Colorado 
Oakland at San Francisco 
Chicago Cubs at San Diego 
Sunday’s games 
Texas at Baltimore 
Toronto at Boston 
N.Y. Yankees at Cleveland 
Philadelphia at Miami 
Washington at N.Y. Mets 
Arizona at Atlanta 
Milwaukee at Pittsburgh (2) 

Detroit at Houston 
Kansas City at Chicago White Sox 
Tampa Bay at Minnesota 
Cincinnati at St. Louis 
Seattle at Colorado 
Oakland at San Francisco 
Chicago Cubs at San Diego 
L.A. Angels at L.A. Dodgers 

MLB calendar 

July 17 — All-Star Game, Washington. 
July 29 — Hall of Fame inductions, 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

July 31 — Last day to trade a player 
without securing waivers. 


Wednesday 
Quimper, France 
Fifth Stage 

A 204.5-kilometer (127-mile) ride from 
Lorient to Quimper, with five categorized 
climbs, all Category 3 and 4 

1. Peter Sagan, Slovakia, Bora-Hans- 
grohe, 4:48:06. 

2. Sonny Coibrelli, Italy, Bahraln-Me- 
rida, same time. 

3. Philippe Gilbert, Belgium, Quick¬ 
step Floors, same time. 

4. Alejandro Valverde, Spain, Movistar, 
same time. 

5. Julian Alaphilippe, France, Quick¬ 
step Floors, same time. 

6. Daniel Martin, Ireland, UAE Team 
Emirates, same time. 

7. Greg Van Avermaet, Beigium, BMC 
Racing Team, same time. 

8. Soren Kragh Andersen, Denmark, 
Sunweb, same time. 

9. Andrea Pasqualon, Italy, Wanty- 
Groupe Gobert, same time. 

10. Vincenzo Nibali, Italy, Bahraln-Me- 
rida, same time. 

11. Julien Simon, France, Cofidis, same 

12. Geraint Thomas, Britain, Sky, same 

13. Pierre Latour, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, same time. 

14. Chris Froome, Britain, Sky, same 

15. Jeile Vanendert, Belgium, Lotto 
Soudal, same time. 

16. Egan Bernal, Colombia, Sky, same 

17. Nairo Quintana, Colombia, Movi¬ 
star, same time. 

18. Richie Porte, Australia, BMC Rac¬ 
ing, same time. 

19. Jakob Fugisang, Denmark, Astana, 
same time. 

20. Ratal Majka, Poland, Bora-Hans- 
grohe, same time. 

Also 

22. Remain Bardet, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, same time. 

27. Tom Dumoulin, Netheriands, Sun¬ 
web, same time. 

Overall Standings 
(After five stages) 

1. Greg Van Avermaet, Belgium, BMC 
Racing, 18:22:00. 

2. Tejay van Garderen, United States, 
BMC Racing, :02. 

3. Philippe Gilbert, Belgium, Quick¬ 
step Floors, :03. 

4. Geraint Thomas, Britain, Sky, :05. 

5. Julian Alaphilippe, France, Quick¬ 
step Floors, :06. 

6. Bob Jungels, Luxembourg, Quick¬ 
step Floors, :09. 

7. Tom Dumoulin, Netherlands, Sun¬ 
web, :13. 

8. Soren Kragh Andersen, Denmark, 
Sunweb, same time. 

9. Rigoberto Uran, Colombia, EF Edu¬ 
cation First-Drapac, :37. 

10. Ratal Majka, Poland, Bora-Hans- 
grohe, :52. 

11. Jakob Fugisang, Denmark, Astana, 
:53. 


12. Richie Porte, Australia, BMC Rac¬ 
ing, same time. 

13. Alejandro Valverde, Spain, Movi¬ 
star, :55. 

14. Mikel Landa, Spain, Movistar, same 

15. Chris Froome, Britain, Sky, :57. 

16. Adam Yates, Britain, Mitchelton- 
Scott, 1:02. 

17. Vincenzo Nibali, Itaiy, Bahrain-Me- 
rida, 1:08. 

18. Romain Bardet, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, 1:17. 

19. Primoz Roglic, Slovenia, LottoNL- 
Jumbo, same time. 

20. Steven Kruijswijk, Netherlands, 
LottoNL-Jumbo, same time. 

Also 

33. Nairo Quintana, Colombia, Movi¬ 
star, 2:10. 

Tour de France stages 

July 7 — Stage 1: Noirmoutier-en- 
I’lle—Fontenay-le-Comte, flat (201km- 
125 miles) (Stage: Fernando Gavirla, Co¬ 
lombia; Yellow Jersey: Gaviria) 

July 8 — Stage 2: Mouilleron-Saint- 
Germain—La Roche-sur-Yon, flat (182.5- 
113) (Peter Sagan, Slovakia; Sagan) 

July 9 — Stage 3; Cholet—Cholet, team 
time trial (35.5-22) (BMC Racing; Greg 
Van Avermaet, Beigium) 

July 10 — Stage 4: La Baule—Sarzeau, 
flat (195-121) (Gaviria; Van Avermaet) 
July 11 — Stage 5: Lorient—Quimper, 
hiily (204.5-127) (Sagan; Van Avermaet) 
July 12 — Stage 6: Brest—Mur de 
Bretagne Guerledan, hilly (181-112.5) 

July 13 — Stage 7: Fougeres—Char¬ 
tres, flat (231-143.5) 

July 14 — Stage 8; Dreux—Amiens 
Metropole, flat (181-112.5) 

July 15 — Stage 9: Arras Citadelle— 
Roubaix, hilly (156.5-97) 

July 16 — Rest; Annecy 
July 17 — Stage 10; Annecy—Le Grand- 
Bornand, high mountain (158.5-98.5) 

July 18 — Stage 11; Albertville—La Ro- 
siere Espace San Bernardo, high moun¬ 
tain (108.5-67) 

July 19 — Stage 12; Bourg-Saint-Mau- 
rice les Arcs—Aipe d’Huez, high moun¬ 
tain (175.5-109) 

July 20 — Stage 13; Bourg d’Oisans— 
Valence, flat (169.5-105) 

July 21 — Stage 14: Saint-Paul-Trois- 
Chateaux-Mende, hilly (188-117) 

July 22 — Stage 15: Millau—Carcas¬ 
sonne, hilly (181.5-113) 

July 23 — Rest: Carcassonne 
July 24 — Stage 16: Carcassonne—Ba- 
gneres-de-Luchon, mountain (218-135.5) 
July 25 — Stage 17: Bagneres-de- 
Luchon—Saint-Lary-Soulan, high moun¬ 
tain (65-40) 

July 26 - Stage 18: Trie-sur-Baise- 
Pau, flat (171-106) 

July 27 — Stage 19: Lourdes—Laruns, 
high mountain (200.5-125) 

July 28 — Stage 20: Saint-Pee-sur-Niv- 
elle—Espelette, individual time trial (Oi¬ 
ls) 

July 29 - Stage 21: Houllles—Paris 
Champs-Eiysees, flat (116-72) 


Pro basketball ■ Boxing 


WNBA 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Washington 

Atlanta 

Connecticut 

Chicago 

New York 

Indiana 


12 8 .600 - 

10 9 .526 l'/2 

10 10 .500 2 

7 13 .350 5 

6 14 .300 6 

2 18 .100 10 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 

Seattle 
Phoenix 
Los Angeles 
Minnesota 
Dallas 
Las Vegas 

Tuesday’s games 

Los Angeles 77, Seattle 75, OT 
Dallas 101, Phoenix 72 
Las Vegas 98, Chicago 74 

Wednesday’s games 
Atlanta 106, Washington 89 
New York 79, Connecticut 76 
Minnesota 87, Indiana 65 
Thursday’s game 
Dailas at Los Angeles 

Friday’s games 
Phoenix at Connecticut 
Chicago at Washington 
Indiana at Atlanta 
Las Vegas at Minnesota 


AP sportlight 


July 13 

1881 — William Renshaw sets the 
record for the shortest men’s champi¬ 
onship match by time and games by 
beating John T. Hartley 6-0, 6-1, 6-1 in 37 
minutes at Wimbledon. 

1971 — Reggie Jackson hits a mam¬ 
moth home run off the power generator 
on the right-field roof at Tiger Stadium 
to highlight a barrage of six homers 
— three by each team — as the AL beats 
the NL 6-4 in the All-Star game. 

1972 — Robert Irsay buys the stock of 
the Los Angeles Rams for $19 million and 
swaps the franchise for the Baltimore 
Colts. The players and coaches are not 
affected. 

1980 — Amy Alcott shoots a record 
score of 280 to win the U.S. Women’s 
Open by nine strokes over Hollis Stacy. 


Fight schedule 

July 13 

At Kobe, Japan, Ryuya Yamanaka vs. 
Vic Saludar, 12, for Yamanaka’s WBO 
strawweight title; Reiya Konishi vs. Orlle 
Sllvestre, 12, for the WBO Asia Pacific ju¬ 
nior flyweight titie. 

At Los Angeles, Joet Gonzalez vs. 
Rafael Rivera, 10, for the vacant NABO 
featherweight title. 

July 14 

At Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, Lucas 
Matthysse vs. Manny Pacquiao, 12, for 
Matthysse’s WBA World welterweight 
title; Moruti Mthalane vs. Muhammad 
Waseem, 12, for the vacant IBF flyweight 
title; Carlos Canizales vs. Bin Lu, 12, for 
Canizales’ WBA junior flyweight title; 
Jhack Tepora vs. Edivaldo Ortega, 12, 
featherweights; Muhammad Farkhan 
vs. Abdailah Paziwapazi, 10, light heavy¬ 
weights. 

At Offenburg, Germany; Tyron Zeuge 
vs. Rocky Fielding, 12, for Zeuge’s WBA 
super middleweight title 

At London, George Groves vs. Callum 
Smith, 12, for Groves’ WBA super middle¬ 
weight title (World Boxing Super Series 
final). 

At Lakefront Arena, New Orleans, Re¬ 
gis Prograis vs. Juan Jose Velasco, 12, 
for Prograis’ WBC interim junior welter¬ 
weight title; Teofimo Lopez vs. William 
Silva, 10, lightweights. 

July 20 

At WinnaVegas Casino, Sloan, Iowa, 
Jaron Ennis vs. Armando Alvarez, 10, 
welterweights. 

July 21 

At Moscow, Oleksandr Usyk vs. Murat 
Gassiev, 12, for undisputed cruiserweight 
title (World Boxing Super Series final). 

At Hard Rock Hotel & Casino, Las Ve¬ 
gas, Jaime Munguia vs. Liam Smith, 12, 
for Munguia’s WBO junior middleweight 
title; Alberto Machado vs. Rafael Men- 
sah, 12, for Machado’s WBA junior light¬ 
weight title. 

July 28 

At Kissimmee, Fia., Christopher Diaz 
vs. Masayuki Ito, 12, for vacant WBO ju¬ 
nior iightweight title; Carlos Adames vs. 
Artemio Reyes, 10, welterweights. 

At Staples Center, Los Angeles, Mikey 
Garcia vs. Robert Easter Jr., 12, for Gar¬ 
cia’s WBC lightweight title and Easter’s 
IBF Iightweight title. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Placed RHP 
Andrew Cashner on the 10-day DL. Re¬ 
called RHP Yefry Ramirez from Norfolk 
(ID. Sent RHP Chris Tillman to Freder¬ 
ick (Carolina) for a rehab assignment. 
Signed RHP J.J. Montgomery to a minor 
league contract. Extended their working 
agreements with Norfolk, Bowie (EL), 
Frederick, Delmarva (SAL) and Aberdeen 
(NYP) through the 2020 season. 

BOSTON RED SOX - Optioned LHP 
Jalen Beeks to Pawtucket (IL). Recalled 
LHP Robby Scott from Pawtucket. 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX - Designated 
RHP Bruce Rondon for assignment. Se- 
iected the contract of RHP Jeanmar Go¬ 
mez from Charlotte (IL). 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Designated 
RHP Rzepezynski for assignment. Rein¬ 
stated LHP Tyler Olson from the 10-day 
DL. 

HOUSTON ASTROS - Optioned RHP 
Ken Giles to Fresno (PCD. Recalled LHP 
Cionel Perez from Corpus Christ! (TL). 

KANSAS CITY ROYALS - Optioned RHP 
Jason Adam to Omaha (PCL). Reinstated 
RHP Ian Kennedy from the 10-day DL. 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS - Recalled RHP 
Deck McGuire and OF Michael Hermosillo 
from Salt Lake (PCL). Placed RHP Garrett 
Richards on 10-day DL. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Placed RHP Ad¬ 
dison Reed on the 10-day DL. Recalled 
RHP Alan Busenitz from Rochester (IL). 
Sent RHP Ervin Santana to Chattanooga 
(SL) for a rehab assignment. Signed C 
LaRon Smith to a minor league contract. 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Placed RHP 
Felix Hernandez on the 10-day DL, ret¬ 
roactive to Sunday. Optioned OF John 
Andreoli to Tacoma (PCL). Recalled RHP 
Nick Rumbelow and 2B Gordon Beckham 
from Tacoma. 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Recalled IB Ji- 
Man Choi and RHP Andrew Kittredge 
from Durham (IL). 

TEXAS RANGERS - Designated OF 
Austin Jackson for assignment. 

National League 

CHICAGO CUBS - Optioned INF David 
Bote to Iowa (PCL). Reinstated 3B Kris 
Bryant from the 10-day DL. Sent LHP 
Brian Duensing to Tennessee (SL) for a 
rehab assignment. 

CINCINNATI REDS - Signed LHP Car- 
ios Diaz to a minor league contract. 

COLORADO ROCKIES - Signed LHP 
Jorman Aponte to a minor league con¬ 
tract. Reinstated RHP Bryan Shaw from 
the 10-day DL. Optioned LHP Jerry Vasto 
to Albuquerque (PCL). 

LOS ANGELES DODGERS - Designated 
LHP Edward Paredes for assignment. 
Claimed LHP Zac Rosscup from Colo- 

mIlWAUKEE brewers - Released SS 
Eric Sogard. 

NEW YORK METS - Optioned OF Kevin 
Kaezmarski and RHP Drew Gagnon to 
Las Vegas (PCL). Selected the contract 
of OF Matt den Dekker from Las Vegas. 
Recalled RHP Jacob Rhame from Las Ve¬ 
gas. Released RHP Marcos Molina. 

PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES - Optioned 
RHPs Jake Thompson and Enyel De Los 
Santos to Lehigh Valley (IL). Reinstated 
RHP Vince Velasquez from the 10-day 
DL. 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS - Sent LHP Ty¬ 
ler Lyons to Springfield (TL) for a rehab 
assignment. Signed RHP Ramon Fernan¬ 
dez to a minor league contract. 

SAN DIEGO PADRES - Optioned RHP 
Waiker Lockett to E! Paso (PCL). Recalled 
OF Franmil Reyes from El Paso. 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Sent RHP 
Stephen Strasburg to Potomac (Caro¬ 
lina) for a rehab assignment. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

MEMPHIS GRIZZLIES - Signed F Kevin 
Anderson to a four-year contract and F 
Omri Casspi. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

BUFFALO SABRES - Named Steve 
Smith assistant coach. 

DETROIT RED WINGS - Agreed to 
terms with RW Anthony Mantha on a 
two-year contract. 

TAMPA BAY LIGHTNING - Re-signed F 
Adam Erne to a one-year, one-way con¬ 
tract. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

COLUMBUS CREW - Traded F Patrick 
Mullins to D.C. United for targeted allo¬ 
cation money. 

United Soccer League 

USL — Suspended Orange County D 
Andrew Crognale three games and Reno 
M Lindo Mfeka, Charlotte D Bilal Duckett, 
LA Galaxy II D Geoffrey Acheampong, 
Swope Park D Matheus Silva and Bethle¬ 
hem M Fabian Herbers one game. 

NEW YORK RED BULLS II - Signed D 
Ailen Yanes. 

COLLEGE 

NCAA — Approved a waiver request 
for Duke football C Jack Wohlabaugh to 
be eligible this season. 

ADRIAN — Named Brett Asher wom¬ 
en’s lacrosse coach. 

FLORIDA GULF COAST - Announced 
beach volleyball sophomore Candace 
Lacour has transferred from FAU and 
freshman Kalty Reed from Southeastern 
(Fla.). 

OKLAHOMA STATE - Announced ju¬ 
nior softball INF Sydney Springfield is 
transferring from LSU. 

RICE — Named Derek Glasser men’s 
basketball video coordinator. 

RUTGERS - Named Mike Bedford as¬ 
sistant women’s lacrosse coach. 

SAINT JOSEPH’S - Named Gina Mc- 
Cool assistant softball coach. 
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GOLF/OLYMPICS 



Nick Wass/AP 


The PGA Tour’s 2019 schedule already has some tournament oi^anizers nervous about whether Tiger 
Woods and other fan favorites will skip their events during a packed seven-week stretch in the fall. 

Commentary 

PGA Championship move 
to May key to new schedule 

By Doug Ferguson 
Associatd Press 


Feeling the heat 

Tokyo 2020 dealing with high temperatures 


PONTE VEDRA BEACH, Fla. 
— The timing for a revamped 
PGA Tour schedule could not 
have been more appropriate. 

This is the 50-year anniversary 
of the PGA Tour breaking away 
from the PGA of America, lead¬ 
ing to years of disharmony. Well, 
as much as this genteel game 
allows. And yet all these years 
later, it took a strong relationship 
between the two organizations for 
American-based golf to get the 
schedule it wanted. 

Next season’s schedule was re¬ 
leased Tuesday, and there were 
lots of moving parts, most of them 
already known. 

The FedEx Cup playoffs have 
been reduced from four events to 
three, with the opening event al¬ 
ternating between the New York 
area and Boston. The season will 
end at the Tour Championship on 
Aug. 25, allowing the richest pay¬ 
off in golf — expect that $10 mil¬ 
lion FedEx Cup prize to increase 
significantly next year — to be 
awarded before fans shift their 
interest to college football and 
the NFL. 

Minnesota replaces Houston. 
Golf returns to Detroit and leaves 
Washington. Florida will have four 
straight tournaments in March for 
the first time since 2006. 

None of this works, however, 
without the PGA Championship 
moving from August to May. 

“Without the commitment and 
great partnership with FedEx, 
and the great partnership with 
the PGA of America, we’re not 
where we are today,” PGA Tour 
Commissioner Jay Monahan said 
Tuesday. 


Monahan’s main concern was 
his biggest corporate partner, 
FedEx, which in 2007 ponied up 
$35 million in bonus money for a 
year-end bonanza aimed at giv¬ 
ing the PGA Tour a more defined 
finish to its season. It was critical 
to establish continuity and heri¬ 
tage for the tour to renew its deal, 
and that meant creating more 
value — more attention — for the 
FedEx Cup. 

That was tough to do in late 
September in Atlanta. Even with 
Jordan Spieth capping off a great 
year, Rory Mcllroy holing out a 
shot from the fairway. Bill Haas 
splashing out of a lake to make 
par in a playoff, golf had to com¬ 
pete with America’s most popular 
sport. And it was a losing battle. 

“We wanted to finish before 
football and other sports,” Mo¬ 
nahan said, “and own August.” 

The PGA Championship mov¬ 
ing to May allows that to happen. 

Monahan speaks of the “ca¬ 
dence” to the new schedule, 
though nothing really changes. 
Golf still has a big event every 
month, only it now starts in March 
with The Players Championship 
instead of April with the Masters. 
The PGA is in May, the U.S. Open 
is in June, the British Open is in 
July, the FedEx Cup in August. 

The finished product doesn’t 
seem all that complicated now, 
though it required cooperation 
from just about everyone. 

“Everybody, including us, had 
to give along the way,” Monahan 
said. “You do that if you think 
the end result is worthwhile. We 
never wavered on that front.” 

Still to be determined is how 
this works out. 

For next season, 46 tourna¬ 
ments will be crammed into 41 


weeks. There will be even more 
golf in the 2019-20 season when 
Houston and Greenbrier are in 
the fall, with plans for an official 
event in Japan, and perhaps one 
other domestic event. 

That’s also an Olympic year, and 
the tour is considering an off week 
during the men’s competition. 

The strongest competition 
might be found outside the ropes 
as tournaments try to persuade 
the most appealing players not to 
take time off during their events. 

Tournament officials at the 
Honda Classic and Valspar 
Championship already are ner¬ 
vous about whether Tiger Woods 
will return, mainly because those 
two tournaments fall into a seven- 
week stretch that includes the 
Genesis Open at Riviera (run by 
the Tiger Woods Foundation), 
Bay Hill (where he has won eight 
times). The Players Championship 
and two World Golf Champion¬ 
ships, assuming Woods is eligible. 

Fast forward to the end of the 
season. While the top 125 players 
still qualify for the FedEx Cup 
playoffs, one fewer playoff event 
means only the top 70—instead of 
the top 100 — advance to the sec¬ 
ond round before the top 30 make 
it to the Tour Championship. 

“We have a stronger conclusion 
to our season. By having a stron¬ 
ger conclusion, it’s making every 
event that much more impor¬ 
tant,” Monahan said. “Depending 
on where you are, a lot less people 
will be comfortable with their 
position because they have one 
fewer at-bat.” 

Monahan is banking on play¬ 
ers competing more, keeping the 
PGA Tour relevant right up until 
the end. 

Right before kickoff. 


By Jim Armstrong 

Associated Press 

TOKYO — The head of an IOC 
inspection team says organizers 
of the Tokyo 2020 Olympics will 
explore all options to combat the 
extreme summer heat that will 
likely prevail in the Japanese 
capital during the games. 

John Coates was in Tokyo for 
a two-day inspection of the city’s 
preparations for the games which 
are just two years away. 

The 2020 Olympics will run 
from July 24 to Aug. 9, when tem¬ 
peratures in central Tokyo can 
exceed 95 degrees Fahrenheit. 
It’s common to see thousands of 
people rushed to hospitals with 
heatstroke during those months. 

Experts have warned the risk 
of heatstroke in Tokyo has esca¬ 
lated in recent years, while not¬ 
ing the Olympics are expected 
to take place in conditions when 
sports activities should normally 
be halted. 

“We are mindful that we do 
have to prepare for extreme 
heat,” Coates said at a news con¬ 
ference on Thursday. “You’re 
not the first country to host the 
games in extreme heat. It’s a nat¬ 
ural consequence of being in July 
and August.” 

Coates said each venue will have 
to be prepared to combat the heat. 

“The effect of this is something 
that I was addressing when I went 
out and saw the rowing course,” 
Coates said. “It’s always the case 
with rowing that, because of 
winds, you might have a delay 
during the day and therefore we 
need to assure there is a large 
space for the athletes to rest in an 
air-conditioned area and that will 
happen.” 

The Japanese government and 
the Tokyo metropolitan govern¬ 
ment are planning to lay pave¬ 
ments that emit less surface heat 


and plant taller roadside trees. 

“The spectators as well as the 
athletes have to be taken care of,” 
Coates said. “The timing of the 
marathon and road walks will be 
as early as possible as they have 
been in previous games to beat 
the heat.” 

Coates visited several venues 
during this visit and said work is 
largely on track. 

He toured several venues and 
described them as “very impres¬ 
sive.” Among the venues visited 
were the new National Stadium in 
central Tokyo, as well as the bad¬ 
minton and equestrian venues. 

Coates also visited the Sea For¬ 
est facilities, including the rowing 
and canoe sprint courses, calling 
progress “very good.” 

Also on Thursday, organizers 
decided the torch relay will start 
in Fukushima, an area hit by the 
2011 earthquake, tsunami and 
nuclear disaster. 

The route was approved by the 
organizing committee at a meet¬ 
ing with the central and Tokyo 
governments on Thursday. 

The relay will start on March 
26, 2020 in Fukushima and will 
head southward to Okinawa be¬ 
fore making its way north again 
and arriving in Tokyo on July 10. 

Organizers want the 2020 
Olympics to help showcase Ja¬ 
pan’s recovery from the disaster 
that took more than 18,000 lives 
and triggered meltdowns at the 
Fukushima nuclear power plant. 

The torch relay will visit all of 
Japan’s 47 prefectures and end on 
July 24, 2020, with the lighting of 
the Olympic cauldron during the 
Games’ opening ceremony at the 
National Stadium in Tokyo. 

“For me it is very pleasing that 
the torch relay will be going to all 
of Japan’s prefectures, because 
we know the importance of tak¬ 
ing the games to all of Japan,” 
Coates said. 



Eugene Hoshiko/AP 


John Coates, left, chairman of the IOC Coordination Commission for 
the 2020 Tokyo Olympics and Paralympics, helps Tokyo Olympic 
organizing committee President Yoshiro Mori, right, as they leave 
the a joint press conference Thursday in Tokyo. 
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WIMBLEDON 


Serena eases into final, 
to play Kerber for Sth title 



Germany’s Angelique Kerber celebrates defeating Latvia’s Jelena 
Ostapenko in the semifinals at Wimbledon on Thursday. 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

LONDON — It’s almost as if 
Serena Williams never left. 

Even after more than a year 
away from the tour, even after a 
health scare while having a baby 
a little more than 10 months ago, 
Williams is still capable of domi¬ 
nance. Especially at Wimbledon, 
where she’s one victory from an 
eighth championship. 

A relatively routine 6-2, 6-4 
semifinal victory over 13th-seed- 
ed Julia Goerges of Germany on 
Thursday put Williams into her 
10th final at the All England Club 
and moved her closer to a 24th 
Grand Slam title, which would 
equal Margaret Court’s record. 

“It’s crazy. I don’t even know 
how to feel, you know, because 
literally, I didn’t expect to do this 
well in my fourth tournament 
back,” Williams said. “I just feel 
like when I don’t have anything to 
lose, I just can play so free, and 
that’s kind of what I’m doing.” 

After hitting five aces with a 
serve that reached 119 mph, de¬ 
livering 16 winners to only seven 
unforced errors, and covering 
the court so well with speed and 
effort against Goerges, Williams 
will face another German, 11th- 
seeded Angelique Kerber, on 
Saturday. 

“Whatever happens, honestly 
it’s an incredible effort from me,” 
the 36-year-old Williams said, 
“and good motivation to keep 
going for the rest of my career.” 

The left-handed Kerber, a for¬ 
mer No. 1 and two-time m^or 
champion, used a seven-game 
run to beat 12th-seeded Jelena 
Ostapenko 6-3, 6-3. Kerber did 
not dictate much, content to let 
2017 French Open champion Os¬ 
tapenko determine the outcome 
of nearly every point. 

By the end, Ostapenko had far 
more winners, 30-10, but also far 
more unforced errors, 36-7. 

Williams vs. Kerber will be 
a rematch of the 2016 final at 
Wimbledon. Williams won that 


for a second consecutive title at 
the All England Club, then sat out 
the grass-court tournament last 
year while pregnant, part of a 16- 
month gap between mqjors. 

“Seeing her back, it’s great,” 
said Kerber, who has lost six of 
eight previous matches against 
Williams. “I know that she is al¬ 
ways pushing you to the limits to 
play your best tennis. This is the 
only chance to beat her.” 

After giving birth to daughter 
Olympia last September, Wil¬ 
liams dealt with issues includ¬ 
ing blood clots, and she’s been 
wearing compression leggings 
this fortnight as a precaution. 
Her first Grand Slam tourna¬ 
ment back was the French Open, 
where she won three matches be¬ 
fore withdrawing because of an 
injured chest muscle. 

All of the time away pushed 
someone who’s spent more than 
300 weeks ranked No. 1 down the 
rankings — she began Wimble¬ 
don at 181st, but was seeded 25th 
on account of her past success 
— and no one could quite be sure 
how the American would fare 
over these two weeks. 

Not even Williams knew. 

“This is not inevitable for me. 
I had a really tough delivery, and 


I had to have multiple surger¬ 
ies and almost didn’t make it, to 
be honest,” Williams said. “I re¬ 
member I couldn’t even walk to 
my mail box, so it’s definitely not 
normal for me to be in a Wimble¬ 
don final. So I’m taking every¬ 
thing as it is and just enjoying 
every moment.” 

The victory over Goerges ex¬ 
tended Williams’ winning streak 
at Wimbledon to 20 matches, dat¬ 
ing to the start of the 2015 edi¬ 
tion. She’s also won her past 15 
Grand Slam matches, going to the 
start of the 2017 Australian Open, 
which she won while pregnant. 

That title pushed her past Steffi 
Graf’s record of 22 m^ors in the 
half-century professional era; 
Court won some of her Slams 
during the amateur era. 

Williams’ match against Go¬ 
erges featured two of the best 
servers around, and began quite 
evenly, until 2-all, 30-all. Go¬ 
erges, the first seeded player 
Williams faced these two weeks, 
showed she was capable of trad¬ 
ing power from the baseline with 
Williams. 

There were moments when 
watching Goerges made it easy to 
wonder how it could be possible 
she never had been past a major’s 



Photos by Kirsty Wigglesworth/AP 

Serena Williams celebrates defeating Germany’s Julia Goi^es in their 
singles semifinals match at Wimbledon on Thursday. 


fourth round until now. Or, more 
to the point on this afternoon, 
how such a stinging serve and 
big groundstrokes didn’t help her 
avoid first-round exits each of the 
past five years at Wimbledon. 

But she couldn’t keep up with 
Williams, who grabbed 18 of 22 
points and five consecutive games 
to close the first set and begin the 
next. Williams broke for a 4-2 
lead in the second when Goerges 
tried a rare drop shot that caught 
the top of the net tape and fell on 
her side. There was one brief blip 
to come: Williams got broken for 
the only time while serving for 
the match at 5-3. 

Immediately, though, Williams 
broke back at love to end it, smil¬ 
ing widely and placing her left fist 
on her chest when Goerges’ last 
shot landed long. 


Scoreboard 


Thursday 


At All England Lawn Tennis 


England La 
& Croquet 


Purse: $44,763,652 (Grand Slam) 

Surface: Grass 
(Seedings in parentheses) 
Women’s Singles 
Semifinal 

Angelique Kerber (11), Germany, def. 
Jelena Ostapenko (12), Latvia, 6-3,6-3. 

Serena Williams (25), United States, 
def. Julia Goerges (13), Germany, 6-2, 6- 

Men’s Doubles 
Semifinal 

Michael Venus, New Zealand and 
Raven Klaasen (13), South Africa, def. 
Frederik Nielsen, Denmark and Joe Salis¬ 
bury, Britain, 7-6 (6), 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Mike Bryan, United States and Jack 
Sock (7), United States, def. Franko Sku- 
gor, Croatia and Dominic Inglot (15), Brit¬ 
ain, 6-3, 6-1,6-7(11), 6-7 (4), 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles 
Quarterfinal 

Alexander Peya, Austria and Nicole 
Melichar (11), United States, def. Bruno 
Soares, Brazil and Ekaterina Makarova, 
Russia, walkover. 


Men’s semifinal matches are quite a contrast 


By Sam Farmer 

Los Angeles Times 

WIMBLEDON, England — In the men’s 
draw at Wimbledon, it’s the haves and have 
nevers. 

Rafael Nadal will play Novak Djokovic 
in one semifinal match Friday. It will be 
the 52nd time they have squared off, more 
than any players in the history of profes¬ 
sional tennis. They account for a combined 
29 Grand Slam tournament titles. 

The other semifinal match features 
American John Isner, who has never got¬ 
ten this far in a m^or championship, and 
South Africa’s Kevin Anderson, who played 
Nadal in the final of last year’s U.S. Open 
but has yet to win a Grand Slam event. 

It’s the first time in the half-century of 


professional tennis that all four male semi¬ 
finalists at any Slam are in their 30s. 

All four had to battle their way through 
the quarterfinals Wednesday, as two of the 
matches went four sets and two went five. 

The most dramatic was Nadal’s victory 
over Juan Martin del Potro, a match that 
lasted 4 hours 48 minutes, and had tennis 
insiders calling it the best match of 2018. 

Said analyst Patrick McEnroe on ESPN: 
“We’ll remember this day 50 years from 
now.” 

Two-time Wimbledon winner Nadal pre¬ 
vailed 7-5, 6-7 (7), 4-6, 6-4, 6-4, over the 
fifth-seeded Argentine. Del Potro fought 
off four set points in the second-set tie¬ 
breaker and won, tying the match one set 
apiece and setting the tone for a thriller 
that stretched into the late evening. 


The back-and-forth final set lasted 71 
minutes. 

“Rafa is a fighter,” said del Potro, who 
beat Roger Federer this year in the final 
at Indian Wells. “Also he has a fantastic 
game. He deserves to win today and keep 
winning of course. I’m glad to play in this 
level against the No. 1 in the world. For me, 
it’s so good looking forward to the future. 

“But I was close to beating him, and I 
couldn’t because Rafa always has little bit 
more than the rest of the players on the 
tour.” 

At the conclusion of their match, del 
Potro, who had fallen to the ground on the 
final point, was helped to his feet by Nadal, 
who hugged him and walked him off the 
court. 

“After an almost five-hour match, I fell 


down,” del Potro said. “I wanted to stay 
there for all night long. But Rafa came to 
me and we made a big hug, and it was kind 
of him.” 

Now it’s back to the familiar for Nadal, 
who is 25-26 against Djokovic. 

“We’ve always played in important stag¬ 
es, important places,” Nadal said. “Friday 
is another important match against an op¬ 
ponent that’s one of the most difficult ones 
you can face.” 

Isner, who leads Anderson 8-3 in past 
meetings, is making his debut in the final 
four of a Grand Slam tournament in his 41st 
appearance at one. He’d only once before 
reached the quarterfinals at any m^or, 
back in 2011, and never had been past the 
third round at the All England Club. 
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AUTO RACING 


Can anyone slow Big 3 in second half? 


Youngsters out to end Busch, Truex, 
Harvick stranglehold on Cup Series 



By Dan Gelston 
Associated Press 

DAYTONA BEACH, Fla. 
— Erik Jones created so much 
smoke during his burnout that he 
had trouble breathing afterward. 

His first career Cup victory 
Saturday night at Daytona Inter¬ 
national Speedway was a needed 
breath of fresh air in a sport that 
has failed to see a supposed bum¬ 
per crop of young talent emerge 
as bona fide stars. 

The 22-year-old Jones had his 
motorcoach wrapped in toilet 
paper as a prank and awoke to a 
steady string of congratulatory 
tweets ranging from Kyle Busch 
to Dale Earnhardt Jr. 

The feel-good, first-time win 
gave the sport a vital bump as it 
capped the official first half of the 
season. 

The question lingers: Is this a 
sign that perhaps the so-called 
“Young Guns” are poised to break 
through over the final 18 races, 
or was this just an aberration as 
Jones became the latest benefac¬ 
tor to survive the wild wrecks 
that litter Daytona? 

When the smoke finally cleared 
around Jones’ No. 20 Toyota, this 
much was still clear — Busch, 
Kevin Harvick and Martin Truex 
Jr. remained the only three driv¬ 
ers in the rarefied air of legiti¬ 
mate championship contenders. 

“How many more wins can they 
get, playoff points can they get?” 
asked Earnhardt, now an NBC 
broadcaster. “Will anybody get in 
there and join the conversation?” 

Led by five wins each from 
Busch and Harvick, the trio have 
combined for 13 wins over the 
first 18 points races. 

All three have been the class of 
the field. 

All three are former Cup 
champions. 

Can any driver stop one of 
The Big 3 to ultimately claim the 
crown? 


Asked if Jones’ victory was a 
momentum-builder for the next 
generation, third-place finisher 
AJ Allmendinger cracked, “One 
of those three are going to win 
next week, so I don’t know.” 

Jones, who joined Daytona 
500 champion Austin Dillon as 
winners at the track this season 
who only led the final lap, cer¬ 
tainly has the talent and team to 
become a consistent winner. Joe 
Gibbs Racing thought so highly 
of his talent that it gave 2004 Cup 
champ Matt Kenseth the boot to 
make room for Jones. 

“Regardless of who I’m replac¬ 
ing or where I’m driving, you 
want to win races, and you want 
to be a winner,” Jones said. “You 
don’t want to be riding around.” 

It only seems like 35 other 
drivers have been riding around 
all season trying to play catch¬ 
up to Busch, Harvick and Truex. 
But the first step toward a title is 
making the playoffs. With eight 
races left before the field is set, 
only eight drivers have clinched 
the automatic playoff spot earned 
with a win. Clint Bowyer, Joey 
Logano, Dillon, Brad Keselowski, 
Kurt Busch, Kyle Larson, Denny 
Hamlin, Aric Almirola, Ryan 
Blaney, Jimmie Johnson, Chase 
Elliott and Alex Bowman held the 
final eight spots on Sunday — an 
order sure to become jumbled 
after this week’s race at Kentucky 
Speedway. 

You know, the track where 
Truex is the defending race 
winner. 

So it goes, 18 up, 18 ahead. 

Here’s what to watch for in 
the second half of the NASCAR 
season: 

The Big 4? 

Should Busch, Harvick and 
Truex advance to the champion¬ 
ship finale at Homestead — and 
it’s certainly no lock all three 
qualify — who would join them 



Terry Renna/AP 


Kevin Harvick stands on pit road 
during qualifying for last week’s 
race in Daytona, Fla. 

as the fourth driver to race for the 
title? 

Bowyer has two wins and has 
continued to enjoy a career re¬ 
birth at Stewart-Haas Racing. 
SHR has dominated this season 
with Harvick, Bowyer and Kurt 
Busch regular contenders and 
Almirola, in his first season as 
Danica Patrick’s replacement in 
the No. 10 Ford, has proved it was 
the driver and not the car that 
was the weak link in the top team 
in NASCAR. 

Logano (one win) and Hamlin 
(winless) have come oh-so-close 
to winning the title before, and an 
Elliott championship would link 
today’s fans with the old-school 
loyalists who loved rooting for his 
dad, “Awesome” Bill Elliott. 

Blame Chevy 

Remember 2007 when Chevro- 
lets won 26 of 36 races? 

Yeah, well, neither does Chevy 
in a short-term memory sport as 
it’s mired in its worst slump since 
the 1980s. 

Chevrolet extended its win¬ 


less streak to 17 races, its longest 
since a 31-race drought in 1981- 
82. Bowman’s pole and Dillon’s 
win at the Daytona 500 remain 
the lone highlight of the season. 

The American manufacturer 
replaced the maligned Chevrolet 
SS with the Camaro this year and 
it hasn’t mattered. Chevy won 13 
consecutive manufacturer cham¬ 
pionships in the premier Cup 
Series between 2003 and 2015. 
But Toyota and Ford have clearly 
closed the gap. 

It has to pain the company to 
see SHR zip into a new strato¬ 
sphere after it dumped Chevy for 
Ford in 2017. 

Hendrick slump 

Chevy’s woes are intricately 
connected to the winless season 
at Hendrick Motorsports. Sure, 
growing pains were expected as 
HMS had to replace retired stars 
Earnhardt and Jeff Gordon, and 
former Brickyard 400 champ 
Kasey Kahne over the last four 
years. But Elliott, Bowman and 
rookie William Byron are all not 
only winless this season—they’re 
0-for-their careers. 

Not even Johnson, the seven¬ 
time NASCAR champion, has 
steadied the ship. He’s stuck in 
the longest losing streak of his 
career (39 races) and has just two 
top-fives this season. 

Lowe’s, one of the last remain¬ 
ing corporate giants in NASCAR, 
announced it was cutting ties with 
Johnson at the end of the season, 
and that guarantees a new spon¬ 
sor on the hood of the No. 48 
Chevy in 2019. 

Johnson needs checkered flags 
and checks — pretty heady stuff 
for any driver, no matter the 
resume. 

“That’s a story line in itself 
is how and when they’ll return 
to their past performance and 
glory,” Earnhardt said. 

Young guns 

When an ISC executive pinned 
part of the blame for NASCAR’s 


By the numbers 


13 

Number of points races out 
of 18 this year won by Kyle 
Busch (5), Kevin Harvick 
(5) or Martin Truex Jr. (3). 


39 

Number of races seven¬ 
time champion Jimmie 
Johnson has gone without 
a victory, the longest losing 
streak of his career. 

0 

Number of wins this year 
by Hendrick Motorsports 
drivers. Chevrolet has not 
won in 17 races, its worst 
slump since 1981-82. 


woes — TV ratings and atten¬ 
dance are still in the tank — on 
the failure of young talent to be¬ 
come stars, the under-25 crew 
fired back and said enough was 
enough with the criticism. 

Jones’ win was a step in silenc¬ 
ing the doubters. 

But the point stands — for NAS¬ 
CAR to try to grow its fan base, 
it’s time for Elliott, Blaney, Dan¬ 
iel Suarez and Darrell Wallace Jr. 
to get it together and make their 
marks on the track instead of so¬ 
cial media. 



Terry Renna/AP 


Martin Truex Jr. will look to defend his title at Kentucky Speedway 
this weekend and grab his fourth victory of the season. 
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WORLD CUP _ 

Developing 

nations 

Europe’s enforced club programs 
help continent dominate in Russia 



David Vincent/AP 

France goalkeeper Hugo Lloris is one of nine Tottenham club players in the World Cup semifinals. 


^These results validate all the work that is 
being done to develop football...’ 

Aleksander Ceferin 

UEFA president 


By Rob Harris 

Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Explaining Eu¬ 
rope’s stranglehold on the World 
Cup requires delving into a thick 
handbook of seemingly mind- 
numbing regulations. 

The eligibility requirements 
for clubs playing in Europe’s elite 
club competitions go far beyond 
guidelines for stadiums, specta¬ 
tors and players at Champions 
League and Europa League 
matches. 

Flick past finance and gover¬ 
nance rules and stop at the sec¬ 
tion on youth teams. 

Since 2004, European football’s 
governing body has required all 
leading clubs to also operate youth 
teams at various age groups. 
Playing at the highest level of the 
game means also operating at 
least one team for under-lOs, an¬ 
other in the 10-14 bracket and at 
least two in the 15-21 range. 

The revolution, overseen by 
then-UEFA President Lennart 
Johansson, ensures a pipeline of 
technically-gifted talent is com¬ 
ing into the European soccer 
system. National teams are also 
beneficiaries. 

Dominating this World Cup 
has not even relied on the heavy¬ 
weights of Europe. The Nether¬ 
lands and Italy didn’t qualify. 
Germany’s title defense ended in 
group stage, while 2010 winner 
Spain and European champion 
Portugal fell in the round of 16. 

The last four teams were all 
European. France, the 1998 



Francisco Seco/AP 


Croatia’s Luka Modric, who 
plays for Real Madrid, has 
helped his team to its first-ever 
World Cup final. 

champion, beat Belgium 1-0 in 
St. Petersburg on Tuesday to ad¬ 
vance to the final against Croatia, 
which beat 1966 winner England 
2-2 in extra time of Wednesday’s 
other semifinal match. 

“Even though some of our tradi¬ 
tional contenders were eliminat¬ 
ed, there are other teams which 
have surpassed expectations,’’ 
UEFA President Aleksander Ce¬ 
ferin told The Associated Press. 
“These results validate all the 
work that is being done to develop 
football, and also showcase the 
strength and quality that exists 


across the whole UEFA region.” 

Ten of Europe’s 14 participants 
in Russia made it to the round of 
16. Of those, six progressed to the 
quarterfinals. 

CONCACAF, which covers 
North and Central America and 
the Caribbean, wasn’t repre¬ 
sented in the last eight. Costa 
Rica and Panama tumbled in the 
group stage and Mexico lost in 
the second round. 

“Quite frankly,” CONCACAF 
President Victor Montagliani 
said, “over the last 40 years CON¬ 
CACAF as a confederation has 
not really done much to help the 
federations try to compete at a 
world level.” 

CONMEBOL, the South Ameri¬ 
can confederation, gloated too soon 
when it tweeted in March about its 
teams routing European nations 
6-0 on a single day of international 
friendlies. When it came to the 
World Cup, the status changed. 

Even before five-time world 
champion Brazil lost to Belgium 
in the quarterfinals, CONME¬ 
BOL held a seminar to discuss 
the lack of infrastructure and or¬ 
ganization within youth football. 
A region beset by corruption will 
now only hand out money that is 


earmarked for specific projects. 

While Brazil won the Under- 
17 World Cup in three out of four 
editions from 1997 to 2003, no 
South American nation has col¬ 
lected the trophy since. Brazil won 
the Under-20 version in 2011 but 
European sides have triumphed 
since. 

CONMEBOL could look to 
Europe for guidance, and to 
Portugal. 

Lisbon club Sporting has pro¬ 
duced more players at the World 
Cup than any other team, accord¬ 
ing to data provided by the CIES 
Football Observatory. England’s 
Eric Dier is among the 13 Sport¬ 
ing graduates. He’s the only mem¬ 
ber of the England team whose 
football education was outside his 
homeland. 

“They give you all the condi¬ 
tions you need to learn to play 
football,” Dier said after join¬ 
ing Tottenham in 2014. “I was 
completely embedded in it and I 
wouldn’t be here if it was not for 
them. You play 7-a-side with a 2- 
3-1, just two defenders. It was a 
quick learning curve.” 

Tottenham is the best-repre¬ 
sented club in the semifinals, with 
nine players including France 
captain Hugo Lloris. It’s a sign 
of the north London team’s grow¬ 
ing status in European football 
after three consecutive top-three 
finishes in the Premier League, 
securing spots in the Champions 
League. 

The World Cup reinforces the 
status of the Champions League 
and Europe’s top leagues. Those 
leagues account for 81 of the 92 
players on squads of the semifi¬ 
nalists in Russia: England (40), 
Spain (12), France (12), Germany 
(nine) and Italy (eight). The wealth 
generated by the continent’s club 
competitions allows UEFA to raise 
standards throughout the region. 

“We have pledged to invest even 
more in grassroots football to en¬ 
sure our players and teams have 
everything they need to perform 


at the highest level in the future,” 
Ceferin said. 

The Premier League’s strength 
has been to the detriment of the 
national team since its inception 
in 1992-93 as foreign imports have 
taken the places of homegrown 
players. Nearly half of Belgium’s 
squad —11 of 23 — played in the 
English top-flight last season. 

But the Premier League is also 
the destination for the world’s 
top coaches, including Mauricio 
Pochettino at Tottenham, Juer- 
gen Klopp at Liverpool and Jose 
Mourinho at Manchester United. 
They have helped to broaden the 
horizons of young English players 
and coaches. 

The English Football Associa¬ 
tion’s investment in a St. George’s 
Park headquarters and an over¬ 
arching tactical strategy across 
all age-group teams is also start¬ 
ing to pay off England was trying 
to be the first nation to possess 
the U17s, U20s and seniors World 
Cup until it lost on Wednesday. 

After serving as the FA’s head 
of elite development from 2011- 
13 and Under-21s coach from 
2013-16, Gareth Southgate has 
been able to implement his vision 
among senior players since tak¬ 
ing over the top job. 

“We know that our academies 
at club level are producing re¬ 
ally technically good player,” 
Southgate said. “We made a lot of 
changes with the national team 
... that have helped us to be 
successful.” 

Croatia, featuring Real Ma¬ 
drid’s Luka Modric and Barce¬ 
lona’s Ivan Rakitic, is in its first 
ever World Cup final. 

“This generation has been 
under-rated for a long time,” Cro¬ 
atia coach Zlatko Dalic said. “But 
they have shown their qualities 
when it mattered at this World 
Cup. They will go down in the his¬ 
tory as a great generation.” 

It’s generation Europe in the 
World Cup. 



Michael Sohn/AP 


England’s Eric Dier, center, tries to head the bail past Belgium goalkeeper Thibaut Courtois, right, last 
month at the World Cup. Dier is one of 13 graduates of Lisbon club Sporting’s deveiopment program. 
Sporting has produced more World Cup players than any other team. 
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WORLD CUP 


Commentary 


With title, France could launch dynasty 


Les Bleus have plenty of speed, 
youth - and more in the pipeline 



David Vincent, above, and Martin Meissner, below/AP 


With 19-year-old Kylian Mbappe, above, as the heart of the team, France coach Didier Deschamps, 
below, has a young supply of talent that could keep France atop the rest of the world for years to come. 


By John Leicester 
Associated Press 

ST. PETERSBURG, Russia 
t’s good the French make 
lots of Champagne, because 
with the trophy-winning po¬ 
tential of its team that will 
play in the World Cup final on 
Sunday, they could be bathing in 
the stuff for years to come. 

Like Spain’s team that won ev¬ 
erything — two European Cham¬ 
pionships and one World Cup—in 
an awesome spell of dominance 
from 2008 to 2012, the youth¬ 
ful, skillful Bleus could have the 
makings of a dynasty. 

Why? 

Let’s count the ways. 

Heaps of talent, not just on the 
pitch but on the bench and back in 
France, too. 

A defense that defanged the 
World Cup’s most prolific scor¬ 
ing team, Belgium, in a semifinal 
so engrossing that 90 minutes 
seemed to zip past in half that 
time. 

Youth, so much youth, running 
through key positions in the team 
like an electric current. The aver¬ 
age age of France’s starting line¬ 
up in the 1-0 victory over Belgium 
was a shade under 26. Good for 
many years to come. 

And—really he should go at the 
top of this list — Kylian Mbappe, 
a.k.a football dynamite and sure¬ 
ly the strongest candidate for the 
World Cup’s best player award. 

Imagine how much better, how 
much more polished France’s 


young diamond will be at age 21, 
at the 2020 European Champi¬ 
onship, or at age 23, at the 2022 
World Cup in Qatar, and on and 
on. The mind boggles at the po¬ 
tential of the 19-year-old who 
may be the best deal Paris Saint- 
Germain ever made, bought one 
year ago for 180 million euros 
($210 million) and perhaps worth 
now double that after four fantas¬ 
tic weeks in Russia. 

France’s timing is good, too. 
Coach Didier Deschamps is get¬ 
ting his pieces to fit just as other 
football powers in Europe are 
unraveling. 

Portugal, the reigning Euro¬ 
pean champion, will soon have 
to find a way to win without Cris- 
tiano Ronaldo, who although still 
remarkably potent at age 33, can’t 
carry his country forever. 

Germany is in disarray, search¬ 
ing for scapegoats and answers, 
after the 2014 World Cup champi¬ 
on exited lamely from the group 
stage this time. 

And Spain has flogged its tiki- 
taka game of possession and 
passing to death and needs to find 
a new path to victory and without 
midfielder Andres Iniesta, who 
retired after Spain’s loss to Rus¬ 
sia in the first knockout round. 
Spain’s new coach Luis Enrique 
has his work cut out. 

In short, there’s a vacuum to fill 
and France is poised to do it. 

Unless the English get there 
first. 

Like Deschamps, England 
coach Gareth Southgate has built 


his team around young players. 
England was beaten by Croatia 
on Wednesday in extra time and 
will face Belgium for third place. 
But the trip to the semifinals was 
England’s first since 1966, when 
it won its only World Cup title, 
that could be a sign of things to 
come for England. 

For months, Deschamps has 
been downplaying expectations 
by making out that France’s youth 
was a drawback, not its strength. 
True, the France team that won 


the World Cup in 1998 with De¬ 
schamps as its captain was con¬ 
siderably older. But the strength 
of this team is that its young play¬ 
ers already have wise heads that 
belie their tender years. 

Just 25, Raphael Varane is a 
rock in the French defense, with 
a young man’s speed but the 
big-game maturity from having 
won multiple trophies with Real 
Madrid. With his partner at the 
back, Samuel Umtiti, still just 24, 
France has a central defensive 
pairing that should frustrate at¬ 
tackers long into the future. 

Umtiti’s winner against Bel¬ 
gium was only his third goal 
for France. But its quality — he 
out-jumped the taller Marouane 
Fellaini to head in a corner—sug¬ 
gested there could be more where 
that came from. 

Paul Pogba, at 25, is curbing 
his natural exuberance, his play- 
ground-football instincts and 
putting in more sober, stable per¬ 
formances in the midfield. 

On the flanks, left-back Lucas 
Hernandez and right-back Ben¬ 
jamin Pavard, both 22, continue 
to impress. Pavard struggled at 
times against the speed of Bel¬ 
gium’s Eden Hazard and played 
with more restraint than in previ¬ 
ous games, missing several oppor¬ 
tunities to get the ball to Mbappe 
when he was making runs. 

But Pavard and Hernandez 
have shown they are very quick 
studies. The victory against Bel¬ 
gium was, for each of them, only 
the 11th time they have played 
for France. Remarkable that 
their 12th game will be a World 
Cup final. Digging up these two 
treasures was one of Deschamps’ 
smartest moves. 

The big questions for France 



ahead of Sunday revolve around 
its central strike partnership 
of Antoine Griezmann and Ol¬ 
ivier Giroud. Both squandered 
chances against Belgium. Griez¬ 
mann, at 27, still has a future 
with France. But Giroud, at 31, is 
increasingly looking like the odd 
man out, the ponderous weak link 
when France is surging forward 
at speed, unable to keep up with 
Mbappe’s inventiveness and his 
Usain Bolt-like runs. 

After Russia, one answer may 
be to move Mbappe to the center 
of the France attack and put Gir¬ 
oud out to pasture. 

But how and where to best use 
Mbappe is a good problem to 
have. 

First things first: Win Sunday, 
turn all this youthful promise into 
a trophy, so others can follow. 



Natacha Pisarenko/AP 

Paul POgba, left, at 25, is curbing his natural exuberance, his playground-football instincts and putting in 
more sober, stable performances in the midfield. 
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Players like Harry Kane give fans reason to believe England can hit its peak in four years at the World Cup in Qatar. 

Adding to the misery 


All those oh, so nears and more for England 


By Rob Harris 

Associated Press 

MOSCOW 

hey sing of alcohol and agony, and 
of all those oh, so nears. 

The anguished English now 
have another line to add to the lyr¬ 
ics of “Three Lions”: Football’s not coming 
home. 

There was no penalty heartache this 
time, like in the semifinals at the 1990 
World Cup or the 1996 European Cham¬ 
pionship. But a 2-1 loss to Croatia in extra 
time stopped England from reaching its 
first World Cup final since 1966. 

“It hurts a lot,” England striker Harry 
Kane said. “It’s going to hurt for a while.” 

The fans sang of 30 years of hurt in 1996. 
Two years later, they refreshed it to 32. But 
the Lightning Seeds, an English musical 
act, stopped producing updates after that. 

It’s now 52 years and counting. 

England came very close on Wednesday. 
For more than an hour, Gareth Southgate’s 
young team led Croatia before the weary, 
aging opposition sprung back to life at the 
Luzhniki Stadium. 

Now, on their way to St. Petersburg for a 
third-place playoff against Belgium, there 
are just so many agonizing misses to re¬ 
play in their heads. 

Kane. Jesse Lingard. Raheem Sterling. 
Chances to build on the lead secured by 
Kieran Trippier’s free kick in the fifth 
minute. 

While Trippier did Bend it like Beckham 
for his goal, this generation of England 
players is far removed from the celebrity- 
obsessed David Beckham-era that strad¬ 
dled the millennium. They even managed 
to win a game on penalties, breaking the 
streak of five tournament shootout losses. 



Rebecca Blackwell/AP 


After the semifinal loss to Croatia on 
Wednesday, England head coach Gareth 
Southgate said, “If we have brought joy 
back home, which I know we have, that 
has been worthwhile.” 

in the round of 16. 

“Wasn’t to be this time,” British Prime 
Minister Theresa May wrote on Twitter 
amid the latest Brexit turmoil within her 
government, “but it’s been a great journey 
that’s made the country proud.” 

There is a genuine sense of warmth be¬ 
tween this squad and its followers. The 
apathy of just four years ago — when the 
90,000-capacity Wembley Stadium was 
more than half empty—replaced by a new¬ 
found affection for the national team under 
Southgate. Fans could relate to players like 
Kane, Trippier and John Stones, who toiled 


through lower leagues to eventually reach 
the pinnacle of the game. The coach even 
became an unlikely fashion icon. 

“If we have brought joy back home, 
which I know we have,” Southgate said, 
“that has been worthwhile.” 

Even after Mario Mandzukic’s 109th- 
minute goal, a young squad was saluted for 
exceeding expectations with its deep prog¬ 
ress in this year’s tournament. 

“They are still maturing and Croatia 
have some hardened warriors,” Southgate 
said. “They have broken through a number 
of barriers over the last few weeks. We have 
made such strides with our supporters.” 

There are sorrows to drown, but this 
was not an embarrassment for England. 
No need to rip up the script that has seen 
England recover from the humiliation of 
being denied a place at the 2008 European 
Championship by Croatia with a coaching 
blueprint instilled through all age groups 
winning titles. 

Champions last year at both the under- 
17 and under-20 World Cups, collecting the 
main prize will have to wait at least until 
2022. 

A timepiece at the national team’s St. 
George’s Park base has been counting 
down to the final in Qatar. It was com¬ 
pared to the Doomsday Clock when new 
leadership took charge at the Football As¬ 
sociation. But Southgate has real optimism 
that his team can hit its peak in the Gulf in 
four years — from Kane up front to Jordan 
Pickford in goal. 

“It’s clear to everyone the progress that’s 
been made in terms of the level of per¬ 
formances and the quality of the group,” 
Southgate said. “This is a thoroughly dif¬ 
ferent journey.” 

English soccer has now had its reset 
moment. 



What’s ahead? 
Here’s a look 

MOSCOW — Here’s a glance at what’s 
coming up at the World Cup, which is 
down to its last two matches: the third- 
place game Saturday in St. Petersburg 
between Belgium and England, and the 
final the following day in Moscow between 
France and Croatia: 

Elation and exhaustion 

The Croats are headed to their first 
World Cup final ever, if they can just 
stay on their feet for a few more days. 
Croatia’s 2-1 win over England in extra 
time Wednesday night in Moscow made it 
the first team ever to go extra time in three 
straight World Cup matches. Factor in 
injury time and successive shootout wins 
over Denmark and Russia, and Croatia has 
just played the equivalent of AV 2 matches 
in 11 days. 

They’ll have a little less than four days 
to rest up for the final against France, 
which has finished all of its games in 
regulation and has an extra day to pre¬ 
pare, having beaten Belgium on Tuesday. 
Croatia coach Zlatko Dalic is already 
refusing to use his team’s weariness as an 
excuse, but just as it was against England, 
the condition of the players is bound to 
be a central question in the biggest game 
Croatia has ever played. 

Crowd support 

As if the Croats didn’t have enough 
challenges, now they have to worry about 
playing again in front of an openly hostile 
crowd in the 81,000-seat Luzhniki Sta¬ 
dium. Or at least one of them does. Dalle’s 
insistence after the England match that 
“the whole of the stadium chanted ‘Croa¬ 
tia, Croatia”’ was belied by the fact that a 
huge chunk of the Russians in the building 
loudly jeered fullback Domagoj Vida 
almost every time he touched the ball. 

Vida and a team official, both of whom 
used to play for Ukrainian club Dynamo 
Kiev, appeared in a pro-Ukraine video 
posted shortly after Croatia knocked Rus¬ 
sia out of the tournament. FIFA let Vida 
off with a warning, but the Russian fans 
weren’t so forgiving. Given that booing him 
is now a thing in Moscow, he can expect 
another rough reception come Sunday. 

Misfit match, revisited 

England and Belgium have already 
played each other once in this tourna¬ 
ment — a lackluster 1-0 Belgium win in 
a game both coaches stuffed with reserve 
players since they’d already qualified for 
the knockout stage. England coach Gareth 
Southgate all but conceded he wanted to 
lose that one so as to avoid a harder route 
to the semifinal, and his strategy worked, 
right up until Croatia’s Mario Mandzukic 
beat England ’keeper Jordan Pickford in 
the 109th minute Wednesday night. 

Now England and Belgium meet again 
in the match no one wants to play in. 
That’s exactly what Southgate and Eng¬ 
land captain Harry Kane called it imme¬ 
diately after losing to Croatia, using terms 
that losers of past World Cup semifinals 
have tossed around, too. 

Conventional wisdom holds that 
Belgium and England will send out the 
second string again, play a minimum of 
defense and try to avoid getting any of 
their high-priced players hurt right before 
their club seasons begin. 

— Associated Press 
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Croatia’s Mario Mandzukic, center, scores his side’s second goal during Wednesday’s semifinal match 
between Croatia and England in Moscow. Croatia won 2-1 in extra time. 

Croatia in World Cup final for 1st 
time with victory over England 



Pavel Golovkin/AP 


Croatia fans celebrate near the Kremlin after their team advanced 
to the World Cup final by beating England in Wednesday’s semifinal 
match in Moscow early Thursday. 


By Ronald Blum 
Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Croatia’s legs 
seemed heavy, burdened by the 
accumulated toll of consecutive 
penalty-kick wins needed to get 
this far. England had gone ahead 
with a free kick just five minutes 
in, dominated play and appeared 
headed to its first World Cup final 
since 1966. 

Then the second half started 
and it was as if a different Croa¬ 
tian team had replaced the le¬ 
thargic one. 

Ivan Perisic tied the score in 
the 68th minute, Mario Mandzu¬ 
kic got the go-ahead goal in the 
109th and Croatia shocked Eng¬ 
land with a 2-1 victory Wednes¬ 
day that advanced a nation of 
just over 4 million to a World Cup 
final against France. 

“Mentally strong team,” mid¬ 
fielder Ivan Rakitic said. “It’s 
just unbelievable to get back in 
the game in this way.” 

When the final whistle blew 
and they knew they were going 
to their first World Cup final, the 
Croatians ran to their jumping 
and cheering fans in their iconic 
red-and-white checkered jerseys. 
Croatia joined an exclusive club 
of 13 nations that advanced to 
a World Cup final, doing it in a 
tournament where powers Brazil, 
Germany, Argentina and Spain 
made early exits. 

“They’ve had an incredible 
route to the final. They’ve shown 
remarkable character,” said Eng¬ 
land coach Gareth Southgate, 
who for now will be remembered 
more for a fashionable waistcoat 


than ending a half-century of 
hurt. 

France, which won its only 
title at home in 1998, will have 
an extra day of rest after beating 
Belgium 1-0 on Tuesday. 

Croatia, coming off 360 intense 
minutes at soccer’s highest level, 
faces its biggest sporting moment 
since becoming an independent 
nation in 1991. 

“We started slowly, but we’ve 
shown our character, just as we 
did in the previous two knockout 
rounds when we were one goal 
down,” Perisic said. 

Fans back home in Zagreb took 
to the streets to celebrate, light¬ 
ing flares and waving flags in a 


sea of exuberance. 

“We are a nation of people who 
never give in, who are proud and 
who have character,” said coach 
Zlatko Dalic, who wore a check¬ 
ered jersey to his post-match news 
conference. “There’s no weakness 
in a team that is in the final.” 

England was not among the top 
10 nations in ticket sales before 
the tournament, but the team’s 
progress caused gallivanting sup¬ 
porters to flock to Moscow. 

“Impossible to say anything to 
them that is going to make them 
feel better at this point,” South- 
gate said after England’s fourth 
straight loss in a major tourna¬ 
ment semifinal. 


France, Croatia 
meeting in final 
of contrasts 

Experienced Croats face youthful French 


By Rob Harris 

Associated Press 

MOSCOW — A World Cup of 
surprises concludes with a final 
of contrasts. 

Powered by the dynamism 
of Kylian Mbappe, France has 
youthful exuberance in a side 
packed with some of soccer’s 
highest-value talent. It also has 
pedigree — winners in 1998 and 
finalists in 2006. 

Croatia has a veteran roster 
that has been stretched to the 
limit but continues to win in Rus¬ 
sia. The Croats never give in, 
prevailing in a shootout against 
Denmark, again on penalties 
against Russia — after being 
stung by a late equalizer — and 
then recovering from conceding 
early against England. 

Just don’t suggest Croatia will 
be weary in Sunday’s final when 
it returns to the Luzhniki Stadi¬ 
um on Sunday. 

Croatia’s star midfielder Luka 
Modric said “we will see who 
will be tired” was the team ethos 
going into Wednesday’s semi¬ 
final, feeling Croatia had been 
under-estimated by the English. 

Modric, along with Mario 
Mandzukic, are the 32-year-olds 
who have propelled Croatia to its 
first major soccer final. In the 
previous four World Cups: Croa¬ 
tia failed to qualify in 2010 and 
was ousted in the group stage the 
other three occasions. 

Before then, in its World Cup 
debut in 1998, Croatia did reach 
the semifinals, where it lost to 
France. 

When Croatian Prime Min¬ 
ister Andrej Plenkovic visited 
the team hotel in Moscow on 
Wednesday that 1998 game was 
on his mind — even before beat¬ 
ing England. 

“We might have the chance for 
the revenge in the finals with the 
French,” Plenkovic said. 

Now they get it. 

Croatia advanced to its first 

Live on AFN 
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France’s Antoine Griezmann 
celebrates after Tuesday’s 
semifinal victory over Belgium in 
St. Petersbuig;, Russia. 

World Cup final with a 2-1 
extra-time win over England on 
Wednesday night. France beat 
Belgium 1-0 a night earlier. 

“We have a good opportunity 
to give them something back for 
20 years ago when they reached 
the final,” Croatia defender 
Dejan Lovren said. “Maybe it’s 
our time to revenge something 
but it’s a tough game and it will 
be difficult.” 

A country of 65 million, 
France has stars like 19-year-old 
sensation Mbappe, midfielder 
Paul Pogba and striker Antoine 
Griezmann. 

Croatia is the fourth-small- 
est country of the 32 World Cup 
teams with just over 4 million 
people. It has a chance to be 
the least-populous nation to win 
since Uruguay took the title in 
1950, when it was a nation of just 
over 2 million. 



World Cup final 
France vs. Croatia 

AFN-Sports2 
5 p.m. Sunday GET 
Midnight Sunday JKT 


Third-place game 
England vs. Belgium 

AFN-Sports2 
4 p.m. Saturday GET 
11 p.m. Saturday JKT 
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off with experienced Croatia » Pagees 


At left: Kylian Mbappe, 19-year-old French phenom. Right: Luka Modric, Croatia's 32-year-old star midfielder. 
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